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FROM HOME. 


It is hardly worth while to discuss the economical | 
situation with parties who merely represent popular | 
misunderstandings, like the superficial notions about | 
general over-production as the cause of the depression 
and about tariff protection as the means of relief. 
It is of greater interest to enter into the debate carried | 
on by men who understand the connection of the 
economical forces, and who reason logically about 
the causes. In Denmark Prof. William Scharling, of 
the University of Copenhagen, is one of the men 
who regard the scarcity of money, partly due to the 
introduction of gold as a single basis, as one of the 
main causes. He does not regret the introduction 
of gold as a standard in the three Scandinavian 
countries,. but he is, with many other economists and 
financiers, inclined to recommend international bi- 
metallism as one of the means to be used against the 
sinking of prices and against the general depression. 


Even if we should admit that a scarcity of money 
was the main cause, we do not believe that a greater 
introduction of silver would exercise any great in- 
fluence. It would have more influence if the issue 
of notes restricted after the excessive use in the last 
wars was again increased according to more rational 
and liberal ideas. Still more influence would result 
from a general feeling of confidence in the develop- 
ment of business. The great volume of payments 
are made not by cash, neither also by notes, but by 
a number of other means of credit which are exceed- 
ingly elastic and which move largely with the waves 
of public feeling. 


Let it be supposed that money is relatively scarce, 
and even admitting that the higher value of gold, and 
partly even of silver, is one of the sides of the pres- 
ent economical situation, it is, however, not the 
moving cause. Ifwe want to understand the present 
local depression in Scandinavia, as in other countries, 
we must look to other changes which have taken 
place in the last years. Emile de Laveleye, who is 
one of the most prominent economists at present, 
with the same view as Mr. Scharling, says that the 


scarcity of money is shown by the great power of | 
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| cash at this moment. If this was correct, it could be 


characterized as the cause of the present economical 
movement. It cannot, however, be said that cash at 
present has any particular power. On the contrary 
the lower prices are evidently caused by other reasons 
not originating from the production of money, but 
from the cheapening of the production of the wares 
themselves. Money is loaned out as money, and if 
cash has a particular power it should be shown by 
the rate of interest. Now the payment for loans is, 
on the contrary, at present very low. Capital partic- 
ipates still more than labor in the general depression. 
When gold was plentiful after the explorations in 
California and Australia it was evident that the 
changes originated from the production of gold. 
Products in California and Australia rose in price 
comparing with the products in countries not in di- 
rect communication with the new territories. When 
the crisis provoked by the great stimulus finally 
came, it also commenced where the new money first 
had developed speculation. At present there is no 
question about money crisis. On the contrary it is 
remarkable how well the great losses in a great many 
occupations and kinds of speculation have been 
borne. This also shows that there is no contraction 
of money—that the movement originated from other 
sides. 

Rich money markets are characteristic of the 


| Scandinavian countries as in other parts of Europe. 


The cities like Stockholm and Copenhagen con- 
tract loans at a rate of interest never known before. 
In Sweden the landed proprietors obtain their loans 
through associations of creditors, who again borrow 
the money through a common institution in Stock- 


‘holm, “Allmanna Hypothekbanken.’’ And this 


institution, also, has been able to raise money on 
terms better than ever before. The; same is the 
case with the bank established by the state, which 
performs the same functions in Norway. In Denmark 
the ‘* Danske Landmandsbank’’ has, in a period 
where the value of its mortgages would rather be en- 
dangered, been able to double its capital from twelve 
to twenty-five million crowns, with premiums for its 
old stockholders. ‘The Danish government contem- 
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plates reducing the interest of its debt. In short, in 
every way it is conspicuous that there is more capital 
to be loaned out than at any time before. 

We have reports concerning the extraordinary 
cases of poverty during the last winter. There is no 
doubt that great suffering exists in a great many cases 


where enterprises have stopped or collapsed. On the | 


other hand the nations, in general, cannot be said to 
be impoverished. 
money. The consumption of imported articles has, 


on the whole, not decreased. Losses have been very | 


disastrous for certain producers in certain localities. 
Certain staple articles do not sell well. It must, 
however, be remembered that much more is used by 


the producers than sold, and that other important | 


articles, on the other hand, continue to find ready 
sale. 

A better idea of the situation is obtained by 
looking not at the money, but at the productions 
from which the relative depression originates, The 
cause is not the production of less. money, nor of 
a less quantity of other useful things. 
the fertile provinces of Sweden will produce just as 
much wheat as before, better butter and better cattle 
and hogs. Norwegian ships are willing to go to all 
parts of the world as formerly. But the great Ameri- 


can West, India and other parts of the world pro- | 


duce still cheaper wheat and other kinds of grain 
and of animal produce. The old Norwegi2n com- 
mercial marine now has to compete with steamships 
and railways to an extent never dreamed of before. 
The whole world is getting richer, and there is also 
that difference in the greater production of these 
useful things compared to the greater production of 
gold, that they create their own demand. Experience 
shows that, for instance, a long period of low wheat 
prices, caused by increase of production, etc., will 
be followed by high prices. 
ferent localities, there is, however, of course the great- 
est difference between these sections where progress 


in production takes place and where it lacks behind. | 


Just now it is interesting to notice the contrast be- 
tween the farming aid therewith closely-connected 
mercantile interests in countries like Scandinavia 


and the northwest of the United States, where new’ 


lands are being continually taken up, building going 
on, railroads extended, etc. 


counteract the depression. 
It is one thing if low prices have originated from 
a sudden decrease of the production of gold and 


. . . | 
silver, and it is quite a different thing if it is the | 
wares whose production has made progress. 

We have contitually had occasion to refer to the 
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The savings-banks are full of | 


Denmark and | 


If we look at the dif- | 


An understanding of | 
the moving cause teaches also the best means to | 
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| question of increasing the producing power of the 
Scandinavian countries. It is not so much that 
farming in general is not more remunerative; it is 
certain branches of farming. The changes are, 
| however, felt so much more as the old countries, 
especially their farmers, do not understand, like 
the Americans, how to change their productions with 
_ the circumstances of the market. It is in the same 
way that, some time since, the iron-works of Sweden 
had to shut down when run according to the old 
routine while they paid well when applied for special 
_ purposes for which the Swedish iron is particularly 
fit, or that the lumbermen could not make any profit 
when continuing the old production of hewn wares, 
but prospered by the methods of the modern saw 
| and planing mills. As we have also already often 
repeated, the first condition for a prosperous econo- 
mical situation in Scandinavia is a close connection 
with England. This is still more the case after the 
introduction of Bismarck’s barbarous tariff policy, 
| which for instance at this moment is especially felt 
by the Swedish-Norwegian saw and planing mills and 
by the Danish sellers of logs. The developed com- 
| munication and commerce with Great Britain is 
closely connected with the Scandinavian prosperity 
| in the past, and will also be so in the future. It is 
to be deprecated that sickly tmdustries are being 
| fostered by the present protection instead of 
developing those branches which are natural accord- 
ing to the resources of the countries. Hardly any 
other country except the United States and possibly 
Holland are financially so situated that they could 
go over to full free trade at once. The building of 
the great ship canal through Holstein by the govern- 
ment at Berlin makes this still more important for 
Copenhagen, which only by the most liberal com- 
mercial policy can retain and further develop the 
position it is entitled to according to its splendid 
_ location at the great highway of the North, the 
Sound. 


While Great Britain is the most important con- 
nection for the movement of wares, America holds a 
similar position for the movement of the people 
themselves in the Scandinavian countries. It is not 
our intention to discuss the benefits of emigration, 
its relieving and enlivening influence. It was recog- 
nized a long time ago in England, where now merely 
Irish demagogues deprecate it, and the public 
| opinion will sometime be enlightened enough to 
| recognize it in Scandinavia and Germany too. Now 
| nothing is of more practical importance to the 
emigrant than a knowledge of the language of the 
country to which he goes. The writer remembers 
| from his childhood how there came a letter from 
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America from an old servant who spoke about a 
child left behind and said she would be so very 
thankful if the rector of the parish ‘‘would lead the 
child on in the right way,” and it later in the letter 
came out that she meant ‘‘teach it English.” All 
laughed at the letter, but everybody who knows the 
situation of the common immigrant knows also the 
bondage in which he lives as long as he is un- 
acquainted with the language of the new country. 
A recommendation to teach English in the common 
schools will seem utterly absurd to most people at 
home. We who live in America know how easy it 
is for most Scandinavians to learn the English 
language when they use the opportunity. For most 
of them the common English language is not much 
farther than the literary language of their own 
capital from their provincial dialect. In Denmark 
the Jute, for instance, already pronounces his Danish 
in the English way so that he often is hardly even 
understood by the man from the Danish islands. 
And how unreasonable it may sound at first, knowledge 
of the language of the world would actually amount 
to a good deal of emancipation for most of the 
people. We see here in the States every day to what 
an immense disadvantage our immigrants are put by 
their lack of knowledge of the language, compared 
with Irishmen and other competing classes who in 
all other respects are far below them in the condi- 
tions for success, and all what changes these condi- 
tions actually elevates the whole people. It is not 
only the large portion of the growing population who 
themselves emigrate which betters its condition; 
they relieve at the same time the labor market for 
all those who stay at home, they emancipate them in 
more than one way by opening to them the whole 
world. The old connection with Germany is, for 
obvious reasons, some right and some wrong, not 
popular at present in Scandinavia. The new connec- 
tion with the still more kindred Anglo-Saxon races 
is being fostered, and is actually, in this period of 
developed international communications, one of the 
main causes for prosperity, for the trade with Eng- 
land, for emigration of the people with America. 


N. C. FREDERIKSEN. 


THE ANNIVERSARY OF NORWEGIAN 
INDEPENDENCE. 


Ever since Norway, in 1814, re-entered history as 
a free and independent state, the 17th of May, the 
date of the constitution then adopted, has always 
been considered a national holiday. In the history 
of our own country, the 4th of July occupies a posi- 
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May. But the celebration of the latter has in most 
instances possessed a political character which our 
day of independence fortunately does not have. 
Norwegian history during the last 72 years, is the 
record, on one side, of royal attempts of encroach- 
ing upon the liberties of the people; on the other, 
of the people resisting those encroachments and 
strengthening their free institutions in spite of them. 

In this struggle, the constitution has been the ob- 
ject both of attack and defense. The anniversary of 
its adoption has, consequently, been imparted with a 
significance which otherwise would have been foreign 
to it. Hence the enthusiasm and earnestness of its 
celebration in Norway. Hence, also, the general 
commemoration by Norwegians or their descendants 
in this country of the day. American citizenship 
has taught them to value political liberty even higher 
than before. Their celebration of the 17th of May 
is, therefore, not only an evidence of the interest 
with which they follow the affairs of their native 
country, but also shows, in a general way, their 
appreciation of the liberty and freedom enjoyed by 
them as citizens of the United States. 

The orations delivered on these occasions abund- 
antly testify to this fact, But it also happens, that 
the enthusiasm of the speakers makes their utterances 
unnecessarily offensive to the other Scandinavians, 
the Swedes and the Danes. 

The relations existing between Norway and Den- 
mark prior to the spring of 1814, naturally have left 
no pleasant recollections with the Norwegian people. 
Sweden, in the summer of the same year, discovered 
that the conquest of Norway was more of an under- 
taking than she had bargained for, and wisely con- 
cluded to offer the olive branch of unity and peace. 
The hostilities, however, had stirred up old animos- 
ities between the two peoples. The Swedes were 
disappointed in having to receive Norway into the 
union on equal terms, The Norwegians knowing the 
thoughts of conquest which Sweden had entertained 
as to their country, were naturally distrustful and on 
their guard. It has required the greatest caution on 
the part of the statesmen of both countries to allay 
these feelings. Entirely to eradicate them has 
proved impossible, events now and then fanning the 
smouldering embers into flames again. The animos- 
ities arising from this state of things are even not 
unknown in this country. We are just now reminded 
of that fact by the ill-feeling which some utterances 
of a 17th of May orator have aroused between Swedes 
and Norwegians in two of our largest Western cities. 
The absence of any purpose to wound the sensibilities 
of this Swedish fellow-citizens, can not be called in 
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question. But greater moderation in the language, 
used by the orator, would undoubtedly have served 
just as well. On the other hand, we see no reason 
for the virulent attack on the Norwegians in general 
and their 17th of May, which a Swedish Chicago 
paper has seen fit to publish in the English language. 
Allowing that the utterances above referred to were 
ill-advised and unhistorical, the reply is guilty of far 
greater violence on history, besides directing against 
the Norwegian-Americans studied and unwarranted 
insults. 

The interests of our adopted country demand 
that such sentiments should be suppressed. The 
Norwegian orators can, without injustice to the day 
which they glorify, avoid offense to their Swedish 
fellow-citizens. The Swedish newspapers, on their 
part, can just as easily assume a less offensive tone 
towards the Norwegians. It is bad enough that 
difference in interests and political views should 
cause bad blood between Sweden and Norway. But 
it is against all reason, and certainly highly injurious 
to the good fellowship which should exist between 
all inhabitants of this country, that American 
citizens, even though they hail from Sweden and 
Norway, shall feel and act, as though they still belong 
to those countries. 

The mutual relations between the Scandinavians 
in the United States can be greatly improved upon. 
To accomplish this, all national dissensions should 
be carefully avoided, one and all meet on the broad 
platform of American citizenship. Kindred thoughts 
have found expression in several 17th of May ora- 
tions, but in none have they been stated so clearly 
and forcibly as in a short address delivered by the 
noted Swedish-American Col. Hans Mattson, at 
Faribault, Minn. Delivered on this occasion and 
by a man of Swedish birth, the speech has a double 
significance. The catholicity of its spirit, and the 
soundness of its sentiments recommend 
thoughtful people and will, we trust, act as a gentle 
reminder to the hotheaded nationalists, both among 
the Norwegians and the Swedes. 





RESTRICTED IMMIGRATION. 


The agitation for restricted immigration, antici- 
pated by a writer in the February number of “ Scan- 
DINAVIA,”’ has already begun. The dynamite outrage 
in Chicago started it, and, though, as yet only in its 
incipient stage, it is easy to see that the subject will 
be thoroughly discussed by the press and by the 
public. We earnestly hope that such will be the 
case. The fundamental principles of our common- 
wealth hardly admit of any action unfriendly to ad- 
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mission into the country of foreigners. It will be 
very difficult, if not practically impossible, to prevent 
undesirable foreign material from arriving here. 
Only where the criminal intent is known to exist; 
where the immigrant arrives with the avowed purpose 
of infracting upon our laws, can our ports be absolu- 
tely closed to him. In all other cases, be the immi- 
grant ever so bad—sanitary conditions, of course, ex- 
cepted—admission can hardly be refused. We are, 
of course, aware of the fact that ‘“ paupers” have 
returned to the port of embarkation across the 
ocean, but these are isolated occurences, and no rule 
applicable to general immigration, can ever be con- 
structed upon them. At the same time, the indis- 
criminate encouragement of immigration can, and, 
will probably be discontinued. In the words of Zhe 
Minneapolis Tribune: “If in times past it was 
well for us to advertise our country as an asylum for 
the down trodden and discontented of all nations, it 
is no longer well to do so.” 

We exercise great care in selecting horses and 
cattle for the improvement of our stock; why not 
attend with equal attention to the far more import- 
ant selection of the material out of which the Ameri- 
can people is being made? 

It follows from this proposition that efforts should 
be made to attract only such immigration as will im- 
prove the race. All other, while not subject to legal 
prohibition, should, at least, not be urged on to this 
country, for it is safe to assume that the immigrants 
coming under this latter head will but very slowly 
and reluctantly become Americans. 








7 
CONCERNING THE WORD “SCANDINAVIAN.” 


In a rather petulant manner, Svenska Tribunen, 
our great Chicago Swedish contemporary, takes ex- 
ception to the use of ‘‘Scandinavian” as applied 
indiscriminately to Norwegians, Swedes or Danes, 
and embracing all representations of these nation- 
alities in this country. It would be better, we are 
ready to admit, could the proper distinction be made 
between the three nations. But the term has taken 
such a hold on the American mind, that a change in 
this direction must be considered impracticable. 
At the same time, however, the growing familiarity 
with European affairs, and the closer study now 
given to the immigrated populations of the United 
States by Americans, has undoubtedly brought about 
a more correct view of the mutual national relations 
of the immigrants, The result is seen in the more 
frequent use of the national name’ when persons of 
either nationality are spoken of. But this cannot 
and will not prevent the term Scandinavian being 
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applied collectively, nor is it it to be expected that 
the appellation Swede, Dane and Norwegian will 
ever become general, except in localities where either 
of them is present in such numbers as to command 
attention as a nationality distinctively Swedish, Nor- 
wegian or Danish. 








RECOGNITION OF NATIONALITIES IN POLITICS. 


Theoretically, our esteemed correspondent, Mr. 
M., is right when, in the April issue of SCANDINAVIA, 
he protests against the ‘‘ recognition” of the Scandi- 
navians or any other nationality as a distinct factor 
in American politics. Experience, and the actual 
condition of things, however, make his position un- 
tenable in every day life. We regret that such is 
the case, But the transitory state between the nom- 
inal adoption of American citizenship, and the actual 
absorption, by American life and thought, of the 
foreigner will, we think, admit of nothing else. 
SCANDINAVIA, in the article referred to by our corres- 
pondent, simply stated the facts as we knew them 
to be. It is hardly necessary to say that we consider 
the complete denationalization of everything foreign 
in this country as necessary to the future of the 
republic. Still less need we affirm our intention to 
work toward that end. But ‘facts are stubborn 
things”, and it would be folly to try to conceal their 
existence. 

The subject is one of great importance, however. 
It will from time to time be treated in our pages, 
and we would invite our readers to follow the ex- 
ample of Mr. M. and lend their assistance to the dis- 
cussion. 





THE nationil jealousy of the Norwegians has led the 
Swedes to contemplate anti-union measures. The most recent 
im} ortant instance of this was the abolishment of tariff agree- 
ment between the two kingdoms under which most of their 
prolucts were carried from one country to the other without 
p'yment of duty. 
the Swedish Riksdag where it was favored by the Anti-Nor- 
wegians and the protectionists. Fortunately it was not carried. 
Neither was a proposal to appoint Swedish commercial attachés 
to the consuls in the most important countries accepted. It 
was feared that it would be the beginning ofa dissolution of 
the present partnership of the two countries in consul-hips. A 


This was recommended by a committee of 


proposition in Norway, to appoint a particular Norwegian 
minister of foreign affairs, can hardly be seriously entertained, 
as such an official would be without power and almost without 
any functions whatever, the direction of the foreign affairs 
being in the hands of the king through the Swedish minister of 
foreign affairs. 





THE debate over the appropriation of the so-called ‘‘poet- 
salary” to Alexander Kjelland has been the mst sensational 
affair of the present session of the Norwegian Storthing. The 
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outcome has been that it was again refused by a majority 
of some few votes and the result of a coalition of the Right 
and two groups of the Left, composed of the extreme econom- 
ical peasant representatives, led by Jaabek, and the pietistic 
friends of Rev. Oftedal, the late representative from Sta- 
vanger Amt. Even strong religious men advocated warmly, 
in the interest of liberalism, to recognize the great merits of 
Mr. Kjelland, notwithstanding his free-thinking tendency. 
Johan Sverdrup, the prime minister, is generally blamed be- 
cause he—as generally supposed out of regard for his nephew, 
Rev. Jacob Sverdrup, also a member of the cabinet,— would not 
recommend the appropriation. An amount was, however, 
voted to Mr. Kjelland as recompensation for supposed loss by 
translation of his works into other languages; he is now pro- 
tected by the recent international agreements, but was not 
formerly. After this last vote it is expected that Bjérnson will 
accept his ‘‘pvet-salary.”” He has declared he would not take 
it if nothing was voted to Kjeiland. The whole protracted 
discussion in the Thing, and the accompanying public excite- 
ment, is characteristic of the situation in Norway. 








HAUGE AND HIs TIME. 


Mrs, Laura Kieler’s latest book, ‘‘A man of the 
Opposition, (En Oppositionsmand), is no novel; it is 
a picture drawn from real life with a loving under- 
standing, and telling us the story of the work of Hans 
Nilsen Hauge in a popular form, Mrs. Kieler shows us 
Hauge traveling, his knitting in hand, composing 
hymns, pondering over lectures, writing letters, and 
often delivering two or three addresses a day. In 
the years from 1778 to 1804 he traveled more than 
1,500 geographical miles in this way, mostly on foot, 
like the apostles of old. His adherents were not 
those excited persons Kjelland tells us about in 
‘*Garman and Worse.” Hauge himself would have 
been the first to condemn them. He did not tolerate 
any form of laziness—his friends, the lay-preachers, 
did not begin their work until after harvest-time. 
He would always set a good example by taking his 
part in the out-door work of the farm he was visiting 
before preaching to the people in the evening. The 
Rationalists, whose work he denounced, and tn: 
Methodists made common cause against him, and 
vehemently complained of his preaching to the gov- 
ernment. That an unlearned, simple peasant should 
dare to preach and admonish was a very shocking 
experience to them. His books had to be burned, 
thrown into the elvs, but the people patiently bided 
their time and fished them out again. He went on 
preaching in spite of threatening and orders from 
the government. Even his adversaries could not 
help recognizing the ennobling, strengthening in- 
fluence of his teaching. One of his adherents asked, 
on occasion of his first arrest, if the authorities and 
the clergy really would hinder a good work. “He 
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only teaches us to be good men; we do not drink 
any more; we are working now, and no knives are 
drawn at our meetings as formerly.” Hauge was told 
that he would surely be sent to prison if he went on 
disobeying, but his answer was: “a Christian must 
submit himself to the authorities only as long as he 
can do so without breaking God’s commandments. 


We must obey God more than men’’. 


Six times he was arrested and set free again in- 


the first year of the nineteenth century, the very year 
in which he, unfolding a restless energy, established 
a paper-mill at Elker, besides a corn-mill, a flour- 
mill, and a tannery, at which invalids and children 
were chiefly engaged as workers. The idea of a 
peasant boy taking up a business was an entirely new 
one in those times, but Hauge encouraged many to 
do so and they were successful. In the year 1801 he 
himself took up business in Bergen. A thousand dol- 
lars were then given to him ‘‘as persecuted because 
he worked for the benefit of God and mankind,” in 
the testament of Maren Boes. His friends lent him 
more money, and though Hauge was in the peni- 
tentiary just then for his old offense, his business 
went on flourishingly. His adherents trusted each 
other, and none were found wanting. He sent out 
vessels with grain to Trondhjem and Nordland and 
brought back fish, the chief product of those tracts 
and these cargoes, from which often a great part was 
given away to the needy, saved many from hunger 
and death. The peasants called Hauge “The dear 
man of God who brings us the precious word of God 
and the blessed bread.’’ No fortune was made by 
this trade—his object was to help his friends who 
lost their occupation for the cause of God —to make 
them independent. “Work isa better help to the 
poor than alms,’’ said Hauge; “the land will be 
impoverished, the population diminished when that 
faith and labor which the good law of God and of 
the King teaches us is not practiced.” Not a bad 
lesson in political economy. In October, 1804, he 
was imprisoned for life, though no formal sentence 
had as yet been passed. He was arrested at a 
religious meeting at the mill of Eck. His friends 
wanted him to flee, but he refused. When the lay- 
preacher, handcuffed, sat in the carriage, all the men 
and women from the mill gathered around him; the 
women wept, the men were silent Soldiers were 
hidden in the adjoining wood for fear of resistance, 
but not a gun was fired. The sun was setting as the 
women knelt and the man bared their heads. “Say 
a word of farewell, Hans Nilsen.” ‘The Lord bless 


you and keep you.” he said; ‘‘ if we should never 
meet each other again here, we shall be together in 
life eternal,” 
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After an order from Copenhagen, Count de Moltke, 
then Stiftamtmand in Christiania, had to receive “the 
fanatic Hauge” and send him to the penitentiary, 
where he remained for several years. The energetic, 
practical man, accustomed to pass day and night in 
the open air, suffered dreadfully from this enforced 
solitude and quietness. In the first of the five years 
he passed there he only left his cell three times, and 
he was not allowed either to read or to write. His 
health was broken ; at last Mr. Bull, Count de Moltke 
and Mr. Wulfsberg succeeded in getting a permission 
to let him enjoy liberty for a few days at a time, and 
for friends to visit him. Though his adversaries were 
strong and in high positions, several lawyers declared 
that Hauge had had no bad influence ; his adherents 
all proved excellent citizens. Bishop Nordahl Bruhn 
declared ‘‘that all his doctrines were true, his books 
enjoined purity, morality and conversion.” Speak- 
ing of his adherents he says they neither swear, nor 
lie, nor drink. “I dare not blame them nor call 
their teaching fanaticism ; they preach the true living 
word of God ;”’ but men like these were few. 


Norwegian authors, in speaking of the first years 
of the nineteenth century, are tempted to lay all the 
blame of the oppression of the people to the Danish 
government. Mrs. Kieler takes a larger view. She 
gives us a bold outline of the political situation of 
Scandinavia in Europe at that period, points out 
how Denmark enjoyed liberty of press and of opinion 
under the wise management of its Bernstorf, especi- 
ally in comparison to the Sweden, where King Gus- 
taf III. sought his support in a Russian alliance 
and shuddered at the ‘‘demagogism;’ in Denmark. 
In the first years of the nineteenth century, when 
Denmark attracted the special attention of Bonaparte, 
and after the bombardment of Copenhagen in 1807, 
suffered under the jealous guardianship of England, 
the fate of Hauge was forgotten. Forgotten? no— 
for when the blockade brought hard times upon Nor- 
way, when grain only could be obtained by the 
heroism and sufferings of the cruisers who dared 
break it, salt, too, became scarce; a calamity the 
government tried to stop in vain by encouraging the 
peasants to build salt factories along the coast. One 
man only was able to carry out this plan, and the 
delighted authorities accepted eagerly Hans Nilsen 
Hauge’s offer. The prison doors were opened and 
Hauge went to work as a royal commissioner sup- 
ported by the government. In the course of three 
weeks he not only found a place—Lillesand—where 
the water was rich enough, but also built a factory that 
turned out two barrels of salt a day. In the latter 
part of August he had built three more factories— 
the danger was over. The ingratitude of princes has 
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passed into a proverb. Hauge now was ordered 
back to his cell, and he obeyed. 

At last, after two more years in prison, he was 
set free, having paid $1,000 as a fine for his dis- 
obedience to the ordinances of the authorities, 
Though his health was broken, his lungs bleeding, 
he took up his spiritual work again. No longer 
able to travel he lived on his brother’s farm, 
writing letters, religious books, and supporting the 
poor, whose comfort he was. Times had changed. 
The young clergy admired and adored him, the 
professors quoted from his books, and many of his 
old adversaries considered him as a martyr. He was 
married twice and died at the age of fifty-three, on 
the 29th of March, 1824. ‘‘The Norwegian people 
are going to raise him a monument. They understand 
now the national worth of the peasant, Hans Nilsen 
Hauge.” 

Thus Mrs. Kieler ends her book. Her work is 
already a monument, not the first one, for she 
acknowledges a debt to the “excellent monography” 
of A. C. Bang: ‘‘Hans Nilsen Hauge and His 
Time”; but in a certain way it is more—for it is full 
of situations or subjects for sculptors and painters. 
For instance, Hauge dictating his bold denunciation 
of the church to his brother; the latter looking up 
to remonstrate ; the Methodist preacher Seberg pro- 
nouncing his anathema over Hauge; Hauge calmly 
protesting against his first arrest, surrounded by the 
agitated assembly, faced by the marine officer 
Radich, who, though in command of the men sent to 
support the sheriff, revolts against the injustice and 
takes the part of Hauge; the scene on the steps of 
the old city hall after the ball, where Miss Ernestine, 
belated, hears the prisoners in the basement singing 
the hymns of Hauge, and meeting one of them, Mr. 
Radich, shrinks under his disdainful glance. She 
who had broken her engagement with him on ac- 
count of his open sympathy with Hauge, now learns 
from her partner that Mr. Radich is in prison be- 
cause he had dared to say that ‘‘his majesty the king 
was a sinful man who would have to account for his 
resolutions”; Hauge pacifying the excited crowd 
who, following a fanatic preacher, were led on to wait 
for the last day at midnight in a churchyard, by tell- 
ing them calmly to go home so as to ‘‘be able to do 
their work the next day” ; Hauge’s departure from 
the mill of Eck; his reéntering the prison-door ac- 
companied by Radich, while Prince Christian is 
passing in state, acclaimed by the crowd, and so 
forth. Mrs. Kieler is scattering her ideas with a 
liberal hand. It is spring in Norway. They will 
not all fall on stony ground. 

One more picture. The scene is the deck ofa 
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the departing English fleet, with flags and streamers, 
carry off the Danish fleet. Sixteen men of war, ten 
frigates and many smaller ships. The men bared 
their heads in silence as if assisting at the burial of 
their father or mother, and when the last ship passed 
out of sight they burst out weeping, ‘as if they had 
been whipped,” the last passage a quotation from an 
old author. A-A. 








HARDANGER FJELD. 





TRANSLATED FROM HENRIK WERGELAND BY JOHN A. DAHL, 





If a spot on earth be found 

Where, responsive to the alluring 
Voice of nature so beguiling, 

Grief will cease to be enduring ; 
Where grim hate will cease reviling; 
Where the baleful bent to sinning, 
Passions base and soul-immuring, 
Are laid powerless and bound 

By the mere sight of the winning 
Charms of landscape, by the thought 
Of his presence who has made 

Earth in all her charms arrayed ; 
And by the delicious feeling 

Of the peace the scene’s revealing, 
As if hill and dale had caught 
Glories from that place, where never 
Aught is known of strife and clangor, 
Then that spot must be forever 

In fair, beautiful Hardanger. 


If a spot on earth there be 

Where the godless, that may stray 
Thither, instantly will cower 

In profound humility ; 

Where remorse, awe of God’s anger, 
Feel the great Creator's power, 

But no longer are a prey 

On the heart’s new-born endeavor,— 
Then that spot must be forever 

In fair, beautiful Hardanger. 


If a spot on earth there be 

Where two foes, each other meeting, 
Will exchange a friendly greeting, 
Cease their animosity, 

Each a hand of truce extending, 
Each an arm the other lending, 
Conquered by the soothing balm 

In the scene’s sweet, holy calm; 
Where conceit and vain assurance 
Would have but a short endurance; 
Where a man, intent on spoil, 
Would stop short, ’shamed of approaching, 
As if fearful of encroaching 

In a consecrated soil;— 


Where all nature speaks to thee: 


Snow-crowned mountains, e’er appearing 


Like a hoary great grandfather, 
Round whom loving children gather ; 
Sunny glen, with its endearing 

Voice so soft and motherly ; 

Crystal stream, the bosom warming 
With its song of days that never 

Lose their place in memory,— 

O, that spot must be forever 

In Hardanger, fair and charming. 


If there be a place so blest, 

Where from lovely flower-clad valley. 
Blue Alps rear their silvery crest 
Towards heaven majestically ; 
Where near glaciers you may see 
Blossoming the apple-tree, 

Whilst wild roses gayly grow 

In a patch of lingering snow ; 
Where a brook begins its song 

In a voice first unpretending, 
Babbling onwards musically 
Through its own sweet little valley, 
Then its voice in compass mending, 
Rushes eagerly along 

All ambitious to be Jending 

Its charms to the greater valley, 
And—like David, of whom Holy 
Scripture says he arose to be, 

By his harp's sweet minstrelsy, 
Monarch from a shepherd lowly— 
Thunders on majestically 

Through its fair domain, the valley, — 
Ay, where is there such a place? 
Grandeur, majesty, and grace 

In harmonious combination : 

Where from snow-clad mountain tops 
Spread in graceful undulation 

Lines of meadow-land and copse; 
Where the slopes that like a cord 
Bind the mountain to the fjord, 
Glide out in soft capes, surrounded 
With festoons of green that lave 
Their bright fringes in the wave, 
Looking as if half-way bounded 

In their progress to get o’er 

To the other sylvan shore; 

And, where, from behind the screen 
Of a birch wood may be seen 
Peeping out a cottage lowly, 

The light smoke from it ascending 
To the scene the appearance lending 
Of an offering sweet and holy,— 

O, where find you so much grace, 
Such exemption from all clangor, 
Such retreats, such harmless ways? 
Say, where is there such a place 
But in beautiful Hardanger? 


(Topeka Spectator.) 
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THE MAGAZINES. 
The Overland Monthly for June is a light and attractive 


number, the only serious articles in it being an entertaining 
account of the guessing out of the cuneiform inscriptions— a 
scientific achievement that reads, however, more like romance 
than sober science—and a review of Laurence Oliphant's 
recent book of mystic philosophy, ‘“‘“Sympneumata ” Mr. Oli- 
phant, it will be remembered, is the author of several somewhat 
popular novels, and has been a brilliant diplomat and man of 
society; but he is most of all a devoted follower of a school of 
mystics, who lately had their headquarters at Santa Rosa, in 
this State, but now near Jerusalem, where alone they have con- 
cluded, real union with the Divine Spirit can be found. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Oliphant has put forth a book, containing his 
doctrines of the new life. The book is very cumbrous and un- 
readable; therefore readers interested in Swedenborgian and 
similar mysticisms will be glad to find a brief summary of it. 
The other signed articles are stories and sketches, includ- 
ing a character-study of a government mule, a most remarkable 
beast by the name of Comanche; and an account of the trial 
trip of the first steamboat that mastered the rapids of the Upper 
Columbia. Among the stories is the opening of Mrs. Heaven’s 
new serial of Mexican life, which begins like an idy] with a 
chaming account of the interior of a hacienda, but reaches 
tragedy of the true Mexican sort by the end of the second 
chapter; and the conclusion of Miss Lake’s pleasant novel of 
San Francisco society, which is rounded out to a satisfactory 
conclusion. The first series of the Overland used to be fam- 
ous for its short stories, and the present Over/and compares 
very favorably, in this respect, for freshness and originality, 


with the best of the Eastern magazines. 





* 

The first two chapters of William Henry Bishop's new 
serial, ‘‘The Golden Justice,” appear in the Ad/antic lor May. 
The scene of the story is laid in a western city, and the novel 
opens in so original manner as to pique the curivsity of the 
reader. Charles Egbert Craddock’s in-tallment of “In the 
Clouds” is in her best manner, and is one of strongest and most 
thrilling pieces of which have yet come from this remarkable 
writer. Henry James continues his ‘Princess Cassamassim.” 
in characteristic style, transporting his hero to Paris, of which 
he gives some interesting incidental descripiions. The fiction 
of the number is completed by a tender litle sketch of New 
England. life, ‘Marsh Rosemary,” by Sarah Orne Jewett. Mr. 
John Fiske continues his papers on American History by one 
treating of “The Weakness of the American Government under 
the Articles of Cunfederation.’? Mr, E, P. Evans has an in- 
structive paper on ‘The Aryan Homestead.” Mr. WJ. 
Stillman contributes ‘‘Memories of London,” in which there 
is much pleasant reminiscence of English art and artists of 
thirty years ago. Mr. Maurice Thompson has an article on 
“Bird Song ;’’ and there are five excellent poems, one of which 
is by W. W. Story, Criticisms of the new ‘Life of Longfellow,’ 
and of recent books of travel and other volumes, with the 
Contributors’ Club and Books of the Month, complete a 
number altogether admirable. 
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THE MUSIC AND MUSICIANS OF SWEDEN. 





BY AUBERTINE WOODWARD (AUBER FORESTIER). 





When that lover of nature and of freedom, Fred- 
rika Bremer, was sojourning in America, one of her 
most genial methods of placing her new friends 
en rapport with her idolized fatherland was her pre- 
sentation of the folk-songs and dance music of 
Sweden. She was fascinated with our country, our 
people, our institutions, our promises for the future, 
and she fondly believed that Americans were pecu- 
liarly adapted to appreciate and appropriate the 
musical inheritance she cherished. In many homes 
throughout this broad land of ours there lingers a 
tender recollection of the sprightly little lady with 
her cheery ways, and the echoes roused by her spirit- 
ed pianoforte renderings of her national music still 
reverberate. During the time of her visit, as well 
as before and after it, the Swedish nightingale, the 
ideal artist and woman, Jenny Lind, poured forth in 
gracious waves of song to thousands of our people 
the exquisitely poetic lays of Sweden. Still later 
another favorite Swedish warbler, Christine Nilsson, 
made her welcome contribution to our public of the 
music of her native land. These three gifted women 
performed the same mission for Sweden that Ole 
Bull, with his magic wand and fascinating individu- 
ality, performed for Norway. 


When the chorus of students from Upsala won the 
first prize at the Paris Exposition of 1867 a great 
triumph was recorded for Scandinavian art. The 
singers were Swedes, the composition that met with 
the favor of the judges was that of a Norwegian 
composer, Halfdan Kjerulf, and the eyes of the 
music-loving world were turned with fresh interest 
to the North. American audiences have been 
charmed at different times by two vocal quartets of 
Swedish ladies, and our music lovers are now 
rejoicing in the recent announcement that a select 
chorus of Upsala students will soon make an extensive 
concert tour in this country. 


In many of our Northwestern cities the choral 
societies of resident Swedes and Norwegians afford 
our people ample opportunity to become acquainted 
with Scandinavian music. As arule Americans seem 
especially attracted to the song treasury of Sweden. 
Whether this is because they have had better op- 
portunity to become familiar with it than with the 
music of the other Northern nations, or because it 
is more in harmony with the character of our people, 
may be difficult to decide. 

As the Swedish language is a development of that 
tongue spoken by the common ancestors of Danes, 
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| Norwegians and Swedes, so is the music of Sweden 
| a part of the Scandinavian musical inheritance, 


developed, rounded and polished by circumstances, 
climate and all natural influences, even as was the 
Swedish character, as well as the Swedish language. 
The Runic inscriptions found all over Sweden prove 
that the latter had not assumed a distinct individu- 
ality in the eleventh century. By the sixteenth 
century, however, the Swedes possessed a national 
tongue as different from that of Denmark, for in- 
stance, as from the one preserved in Iceland. 

When the music assumed a coloring of its own it 
is impossible to determine. Even at the present 
day there are many popular melodies claimed with 
equal conviction by Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 
The folk-music inat may be recognized as distinct- . 
ively Swedish, however, is, like the Swedish tongue, 
melodious, sonorous, smooth and graceful. Less 
varied in its manifestations than that of Norway, 
possessing nothing as majestic as the Norwegian 
Rabna Bryllupet, or “The Raven’s Wedding” (sung 
chiefly to A. Munch’s poem “Iceland’’), less_ start- 
lingly rugged and wild than the folk-music of the 
sister realm, that of Sweden has flowed in one un- 
interrupted stream for ages, flooding every nook and 
corner of the land, fostered with equal tenderness by 
bard, knight, peasant, priest and noble, until it has 
become as polished, as finished, as perfect as a golden 
It is the best its nation 
has to offer. It is as valuable for its beautiful soul 
as for its exquisite form. 

The great Italian composer, Rossini, is reported 
to have declared that he would have been proud in- 
deed had he written the enchanting lay to the Neck, 
sung to the words Djupt ¢ Havet, in which the water- 
king, tended by Avger’s daughters, sighs for that fair 
queen of the night whom he would fain have dwell 
with him as his bride in a mansion beneath the sea. 
This superb melody, the Wermland Lay, which is a 
song in praise of the district called the Crown of 
Sweden, Liten Karen (Little Karin), and Christine 
Nilsson’s favorite Cristallen den fina form a chaplet 
of song in which any people might rejoice. Many 
sparkling and bewitching strains belong to the danc- 
ing games in which Sweden abounds, and in which 
the participants join hands, move round in a circle, 
keeping time to the music, and act according to the 
words of the song. Striking among these are Hdga 
Beg oth djupa Dalar (Lofty Hill and Deepest 
Valley), Zid/a Vallpiga (The Little Herd-Girl), and 
Aa Jiinta, aa ja, or Wermlands Polska. 

Sweden is very rich in dance music. A. P. Berg- 
gren, in his admirable collection of Swedish folk- 
music published by C. A. Reitzel, Copenhagen, 
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Denmark, maintains that, beautiful as are the Italian 
Tarantella and the Spanish Bélero, the dance melo- 
dies of Sweden possess far more beauty and variety 
of character, and are freighted with the most pro- 
found and delicate sentiment. The Polska in 3-4 
tempo, somewhat similar to the Norwegian Spring 
Dance, although accented differently, is a favorite 
dance at rustic weddings, merry-makings and all 
festivities. In ancient times the bride was expected 
to tread the lithesome measure first with the priest 
who had performed the ceremony, then with her 


bridegroom, and for the third time with the priest’s | 


wife. The music for the first dance was called 
Hoglorfven, which meant that it was shared by the 
most distinguished person present. 

And the Swedish popular music, like that of Nor- 
way, is the truest existing expression of the lives, 
the character, the most secret emotions of the people. 
It was learned of the hills, the rocks, the waterfalls, 
and of all the myriad voices of a romantic nature. 
It has its requisite background of tradition; it is 
fraught with sacred memories and yearning hopes. 
According to Swedish legendary lore the great music 
masters of the people have ever been the Neck and 
the Strémkarl; the one dwelling in the sea, in mighty 
torrents and cataracts, the other the presiding genius 
of gentler streams and waterfalls—the river man who 
is frequently found lingering beneath the shelter of 
a bridge. 
Sometimes he assumes the shape of a handsome 
youth with golden hair, sitting of a summer evening 
on the surface of the waters; sometimes the upper 


The Neck appears in sundry forms. | 


portion of his body is that of a comely man, while | 


he lower extremities resting beneath the water are, 


those of a horse; sometimes he is an old man with a | 


long beard, from which he wrings the dripping water 
harp of gold, and on it he plays the most ravishing 


the goddnes Freyja, as represented by the silvery 
moon, now to his agonized desire for redemption: 
The pay he demands for giving instruction in his 
art is a black lamp, but his choicest knowledge he 
imparts only on the promise of that eternal bliss for 
which, according to the superstitions developed 
since the introduction of Christianity, he is forever 
sighing. The Strémkarl, too, when propitiated with 
a similar friendly offering and consoling promise 


must be offered on the evening of Thursday—Thor’s | 


day—a tribute to the memory of the Son of Thunder. 
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| swung back and forth until the blood gushes from 


the finger-tips and the aspirant to musical skill can 
play in so masterful a manner on the fiddle, the River- 
man’s chosen instrument, that the trees begin to 
dance and the most turbulent cataracts pause to 
listen. The Strémkarl possesses eleven different 
rhythmic measures, ten of which may be attempted 
with impunity, but whoever should venture to attack 
the eleventh will play until he falls dead unless he 
possess sufficient strength of mind to begin playing 
backward, or some one should come behind him and 
cut the fiddle-strings. 

Besides these master musicians, the elves, the hill- 


_ folk, the mermaids, and many other impersonations 


of the forces of nature play a conspicuous part in the 
musical traditions of Sweden. Energetically as the 
priests, Catholic and Lutheran in turn, have striven 
for ages to uproot the belief in these mystic beings, 
the people persist in regarding them as man’s most 
powerful helpers, and are firmly convinced that they 
are the wandering spirits of friendly pagans, who, 
although unhappy now, will eventually be saved. 
Whoever hearkens with believing ear at the side of 
an elfin hill on a calm summer evening can hear, 
even in these modern times, proceeding from its 
bosom the sweetest conceivable strains of music. If 


| but the slightest utterance, however, be breathed by 


the listener against the hope of redemption the 
tender strain will change at once into the bitterest 


_ wail of anguish and lamentation. Thus do material 
| and spiritual forces combine to work on the human 
| fancy, and the simple song that is but the outlet of 


the hidden stream flows through many hearts and 
many lips until it becomes universal property. 
Music was employed of old inSweden, as in other 


| Northern lands, when sacrifices were offered to the 
as he sits on a cliff. His favored instrument is a | 


gods, and the grove ceremonials were accompanied 


_ with sounds of pipes and drums, loud outcries and 
strains, now giving vent to his soul-felt yearning for | 


song, partly in view of propitiating the deities 
worshiped, partly in order to drown the shrieks and 
groans of the victim. Among the ancients, too, the 
music of horns, drums, trumpets and kettledrums 
always attended warriors to the battlefield. Nor 
was music lacking at weddings and gay high-tides; 
various kinds of harps, viols and sackbuts were 


| among the instruments most used on such occasions. 
| Strolling bards at the royal court, in the halls of 
_ knight and noble, and at the fireside of the peasant 
will willingly communicate his art. The black lamb | 


If the sacrifice be lean and tough, the pupil progresses | 


no further than the tuning of the instrument; if it be 


young, tender and plump, the votary’s hand is | 


| 


celebrated in song warlike triumphs and romantic 
adventures. 

With the introduction of Christianity and the 
enlarged requirements of religious worship came the 
first attempt at culture in music. The divine art 
found a protector, too, in Gustav Vasa (1523), under 
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whose fostering care it became invested with 
new dignity as a science. King Eric XIV. (1560) 
received musical instruction in his youth, was 
skilled both as a performer and a composer, and a 
decided improvement in the military band music is 
recorded under his reign, When Johann III. was on | 
the throne the custom of keeping a fixed corps of | 
court musicians was established, and trained talent | 
from foreign lands was introduced, and King Sigis- 
mund (1592) brought his entire corps with him from | 
Poland. King Carl IX. (1600) took so much delight 
in music that he engaged skilled trumpeters to enter- 
tain him with their strains while he was at his meals. 
At his coronation he had the finest music the land | 
could command, and there was every evidence 
throughout his reign that music was deemed both 
agreeable and indispensable. 

The great King Gustav Adolph (1611), and the 
famous Queen Christina, his daughter (1633), greatly 
furthered the growth of musical culture. Citizens 
were beginning to travel extensively in foreign lands, 
and they brought home with them progressive ideas. 
Thus music became an honored branch of instruc- | 
tion at the Upsala University in 1613, the first 
teacher being one Jonas Columbus of Westmanland, 
who had studied abroad. Queen Christina was fond 





of court concerts and did much to stimulate musical | 


ambition. 

Among other music-loving sovereigns of Sweden 
should be mentioned King Carl XII. (1661), who | 
never led his troops to battle without first having | 
them sing Luther’s magnificent hymn, “A mighty | 
fortress is our God,”’ followed by Stenbockens Marsch, 
a stirring national melody of his day. In connec- | 
tion with words in praise of this king was sung a 
popular melody claimed also by Norway, and now 
wedded in that country to words in praise of Ole 
Bull. A spirited march is handed down to us, 
known as ‘Carl the XII.’s March at Narva.’’ Note- 
worthy are also Queen Ulrica Eleonora and her hus- 
band King Frederic I. (1719), during whose com- 
bined reign numbers of foreign musicians visited 
Sweden, and concerts and operas abounded. By 
this time every town of any size throughout the land 
had its chapel-master, part of whose duties was to 
give musical instruction to youth. — 

King Adolph Frederic (1751) and Louisa Ulrica, 
his queen, were well skilled in*music, and often 
united in the performances of their court musicians, 
the king accompanying them on the violoncello, the 
queen on the clavicymbal. It became customary 
during this reign for persons of high rank to cultivate 
musical skill and take part in both public and 
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throne the musical academy at Stockholm was 
founded, September 8, 1771, and this was productive 
of fine results. 

Meanwhile the bards of the people continued to 
cultivate their treasures in their own way. The 
stream of native melody flewed on, the people sang 
their songs about the mystic population of air and 
water, mountain high and valley deep, their songs in 


| praise of the power of the harp, their romances about 


knight and swain, about the little herd-girl that was 


| an unfortunate noble lady in disguise, and was at 


length released from all her distress by the brave 
prince or king who loved and married her. The 
people conversed in song, gave vent to all their 
questionings, all their sorrows, hopes and memories 
in song, or through the strains of their accustomed 
instruments, and the musical life of the city and the 
musical life of the country blended, intermingled 
and influenced the one, the other, in a manner to be 
helpful and ennobling to both. 

The celebrated Gustav Adolph had issued an 
order that the priests of Sweden should collect the 
popular melodies and preserve them among the 
monuments of the land. The priests failed to fulfill 
this charge, nor was any collection given to the 
world until that of E. G. Geijer and A. A. Afzelius, 
1814-16, Svenska Folksvisor, an enlarged and re- 
vised edition of which was issued in 1880 by 


_R. Bergstrém and L. Héijer, Stockholm. While 


preserving them from oblivion and rendering them 
readily accessible to later collectors and arrangers, 
Geijer, however, half regretted imprisoning them in 


| the confines of a book, for, as he plaintively ex- 


pressed himself, their element is not paper; it is the 


fresh air, the forest and the Northern nature. 
[To be Continued.] 








JOHAN LUDVIG RUNEBERG. 





BY OSCAR A. FLEISBERG. 





Few men, if, indeed, any, have been able to 
make themselves more worthy of an honorary place 
in the Swedish literary “pantheon” than Johan Lud- 
vig Runeberg. It shall be my endeavor in the 
following few sketches to try to delineate something 
of the characteristics of this great poet—his life, his 
poetry, and, if possible, something, also, of the 
influences his “scaldship’’ has had upon the Scandi- 
navian literature and poetical creations, especially 
upon Swedish literary progress, and still more to 
what extent his genius has made itself known and 
felt among his own countrymen on the eastern side 
of the Vattnian bay. But before I go any further 


private concerts. While Gustav III. was on the | let me here state that I shall ip the main follow the 
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footsteps of his able biographer, the renowned 
author, Professor C. R. Nyblom, in these lines. 

The name J. L. Runeberg owns may be more 
worthy “clang and rumor’’ than any other present- 
time writer, not only in his own country, but where- 
soever the Novoena tongue is spoken, be it 
among ‘‘Saimes lakes, moors and _loochlets”’ 
which he has so grandly and beautifully sung, or 
among the dark woods, smiling dales and fertile 
valleys of ‘‘Svea,” among the grand mountains and 
fiords of Nora, or among ‘‘Hertas’” verdant, beech- 
clad islands, and last but not least among the emi- 
grating crowds in the far-away ‘‘West,’’ who from 
their homes in the dear beloved “fatherland” have 
taken along with them, as one of their most precious 
jewels, memories this name, ever to be cherished as 
the most sacred of their hearts. He is, as his admirer, 
friend and biographer, Nyblom, says, ‘“‘one of the 
world’s grandest poetical geniuses known, and be- 
loved far and wide, not only in the “North”? but in 
the whole of Europe, wherever culture and literature 
is loved and practiced; and as far as the Swedish tongue 
reaches, is read and understood, is he not only the 
refined, educated people’s advocate in their beauty 
worship, but he has gone down into the depths of 
the hearts of the living mass as a dear, welcome, 
well-known friend, not alone in the richly 
adorned palaces, but as well in the poor and lowly 
hut; and he, perhaps, like no one else, with the excep- 
tion of Tegnerand possibly Bellman, has a right to the 
soubriquet ‘‘The people’s scald.’’ What makes him 
so great and grand is that, although fostered at the 
classical Castilian fountains, with famed Olympus’ 
descending ambrosia, does he never forget to only 
use this learning as a means to sharpen his own re- 
flections and create images ever purer and clearer 
than the surrounding nature ; never forgets that, first 
and last he is a Finn, a son of his land. Just 
this peculiarity it is which in the form it makes 
itself known lets him ascend as a victor, and this 
peculiarity revealed in every line of his poetry, so 
full of true and fresh humanity, raising out of those 
characteristic features of his own people—just those, 
I say, is it that has made him own his influence not 
only for Finland, but for the whole North, yea, for 
the whole of the civilized world, and as his biogra- 


Sweden.” 

Johan Ludvig Runeberg was born of Swedish 
parents in Jakobstad, Finland, on the sth of Feb- | 
ruary, 1804. His father, Lorentz Ulr. Runeberg, was | 
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| a captain in the mercantile service, his mother, Anna 


| Maria Malen, a true type of a Swedish matron. The 


eldest of six brothers and sisters was he; for a time 
living with an uncle in Uleaborg ; came from there 
to the Latin school in Vasa, and as his parents were 
poor he had, like so many before and after him, to 
earn his livelihood by reading with and tutoring 
younger pupils. He became a student (Zxaminatus 
maturi) at Abo University at the age of eighteen. 
Here he had to continue his struggle for bread and 
existence, and came out the victor, in that he five 
years later received the degree of ‘Magister Philoso- 
phiae.” Soon thereafter he left the University city. 
Instead as heretofore merely coming in contact with 
teachers, comrades and the refined circle to which 
he there was accustomed, he now came nearer to his 
own people, the Finnish people, so manly and true, 
with all their grand characteristics of unquenchable 
sense of right and honesty, with their heroic subser- 
vience but brave resistance and steadfastness against 
a barren and hard nature. He came now nearer to 
its heart and learned to know it such as it was, not 
only on the coast, but also such as it is in its inner- 
most heart of the landin the dark and gloomy woods 
on Pejenes’ shore in Saarjiiirn county. Of what 
influence this his abode became thereof his writ- 
ings bear testimony. Here he wrote his first great 
epic “The Elk Hunters,’ a true narration from the 
life of the Finnish yeoman. Here he learned to 
understand and fully comprehend ‘the land of a 
thousand lakes” he has so masterly sung in his undy- 
ing songs and poesy. Here he made his first studies 
to those masterpieces which were destined in the 
future to captivate a rapturous multifude. Here he 
learned also from the poor but mighty, wonderfully 
beauteous, soul-bespeaking nature to draw poetical 
images, and out of the poor well pour forth creations 
which for the North became their grandest beauty. 
Between the years 1827-30 nothing was seen or heard 
from the young scald. He fought and worked un- 
ceasingly in an inner battle, maturing himself not 
only to the earnestness of a poet, but also to the 
stern realities of life. He now wrote, besides the 


“Elk Hunters,” the “Nights of Jealousy,” some 


lyrical pieces, as, for instance, ‘‘Idyll and Epigram’’; 


translated and completed his Serbian Folk lores 
pher says, ‘‘With beauty’s and truth’s all-conquering | 
power fought himself a place among the world’s great | 
belonging to him, throwing from his glory a resplen- | 
dence upon his two mother countries, Finland and | 








(songs). By attention one will readily now see that 
Runeberg was on.a clear understanding with his 
poetical intentions, inasmuch as all branches of his 
poetical characteristics are here represented. If 
among those of his first writings any one should be 
said not to correspond with the later creations of his 
muse, it should be the ‘Nights of Jealousy’’; but 
taking into consideration his true nature and the 
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earnestness of his character, it must, even in this, 
his poem, be conceded that he has lived and felt the 
sentiments he here expresses and delineates, even if 
these in many places should appear to be false, 
artificial and untrue, and I may even say declamatory 
and stilted. This poem is, as it were, a turning point 
in the development of his scaldship; he bids here 
the imaginations of his youth farewell, never to them 
to return, and stands hereafter forward, pure and 
wholly molded. 

In the epic, “The Elk Hunters,’ we find the he- 
roic scald already complete; in the Serbian Folk-lores 
is shown the pure, heartfelt lyrical tune which ever- 
more follows him through his whole life, but which 
drawn idyll and epigrams. He reminds us in these 
songs of relief-contours hewn in marble blocks. 
is in the field of romance and poetry what Thor- 
waldsen was in the creating art. 
first introduction to the public is connected with a 


referring to it. It is from Finnish authority (Gabriel 
Layas “The Development of Swedish-Finnish Liter- 
ature”), 


gathered together at Archbishop Teugstrom’s enjoy- 
ing themselves at a game of forfeits. In a whis- 
pered conclave between a few young ladies about a 
young man present it was concluded that this gentle- 
man was offering upon the altar of the muses, and he 
forthwith was sentenced to redeem his pledge by a 
song in honor of the ‘‘Sun.” He accepted his 
sentence, only asking for a few days’ respite. In the 
next issue of Zhe Abo City Tidning appeared the song, 
in which the editor, Doctor Sjostrom, himself a poet 
of renown, had undertaken to change a few lines in 
one of the verses. .This made the author and one of 
his friends very indignant, and on a subsequent 

gathering this friend expressed himself very tersely 
| and pointedly upon the subject, but was rebuked ; it 
was, indeed, thought that Runeberg should himself 
feel very proud and honored by being censured by 
sO great a poet as Sjostrom. They little then thought 
or imagined what great poet was growing up among 
them. The year 1830 was in more than one sense a 
remarkable year for Runeberg. It was the turning- 
point of his life. 
Abo, 1827, when the University was removed from 
there to Helsingfors, bound as an academical teacher 
with the same. He now published his first collection 
of poems and Serbian Folk-lores. We have already 
let it be shown what influence these nature 
gathered songs and poems had upon the 
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gloriously stands forth in his with a master’s hand | 
He) 
_ then learned to understand that it was a real “scald” 
Doctor Runeberg’s | 
literary anecdote, which I cannot let pass by without | 


It has been told that on a certain evening | 
in the year 1826 a party of young people were > 


He was then, after the great fire in | 


future | 
life of the poet, but let our eyes rest upon the inner | idyll “Hanna,” which he himself dedicated to “the 
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life of Runeberg, and we shall see that there still was 
another source from which he drew nourishment for 
his soul: We mean his own countryman, ideal and 
exampler, the poet Franzin. Out of that lovely 
fountain he drank in full draughts, and, so to speak, 
Franzin’s mantle has fallen upon the shoulders of 
Runeberg, inasmuch as the beautiful thoughts and ideas 
of Franzin are often fully and in perfect beauty ex- 
pressed by him. We cannot but here cite the great 
Finno-Swedish poet’s own words when Runeberg 
himself, confessing his great indebtedness and 
gratitude, dedicated his works to the then Sweden- 
removed poet, and sent them thither. ‘When your 
beautiful gift came to hand were I by official duties 
hindered to give them a close attention, I had only 
time to here and there enjoy myself by listening to a 
lark twitter or pluck a-violet flower, but I already 


that had risen in my country; but now sincéI have 
given your poetry a very careful and strict scrutiny, 
I know that it is a great poet Finland is holding upon 
to bring forth.’’ These words were not empty 
praise and still emptier phrases. No, they were in- 
deed Franzin’s real thoughts, and how well he judged 
Runeberg the latter’s subsequent writings testi- 
mony bear in honor, not only to himself but still 
more to his youthhood’s ideal. The course now lay 
open, and with the characteristic will-power and 
energy of a Finn he grappled with the work on hand, 
and though only a young docens without salary he 
was not afraid to take a help unto himself. Nay, in 
the year 1831 he married Fredrika Charl. Teugstrom, 
herself a splendid authoress, and therefore nearly 
related to the poet in feelings, expressions and ideas. 
Now he wrote his immortal “The grave at Perrho” 
(Grafven vid Perrho), the first grand, tragic portrait 
out of his people’s history. He received for this the 
second prize from the Swedish Academy. A poor 
prize, in truth, for such a masterpiece. 

In the years 1832-37 he left Helsingfors. He 
now edited The Helsinfors Morgonblad, a paper 
which creates an epoch in the literary history of 
Finland. He now freely scattered about him with 
open hands out of his never stopping but always 
flowing resources of richness in essays, poems, fables, 
critiques and parodies, etc. During his residence in 
Helsingfors he often met the friend of his heart, Elias 
Lounroth, the never tiring collector of Finland’s old 
songs and sagas. He translated the first part of the 
“Kalevala’’ published, and partook with his 
soul’s associates in the jubilant praise over the same. 
Among other poems he now published, and which 
were, so to say, his firstling’s work, was the beautiful 
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first love.” The year 1837 is the second turning- | or Banta rocks” graved into our hearts, reminding us 


point in Runeberg’s life. If the years 1830-37 could 


of the battles that tore our foster-brothers from our 


be called the poet’s morning dawn, he now can be | arms, and whom, torn from us, still foster and 
said to stand at the meridian of his scaldship. He | nourish a love for us that hardly if ever, shall die out. 
was now transferred as a lector (professor) in Roman | 


literature to Borga gymnasium. It is said that he 


did not seek this appointment himself, but that a | 


friend applied and got it for him. And although he 
was torn from the capital with its enchanting and 
civilizing society and its unquestionable influences 
upon a nature like his, suddenly transplanted to the 
quiet of a small rural town, till this transplantation 
in itself brought the most glorious results, and his 


former studies of life in the full, pulsating city circles | 


bore itsripe fruits. Instead as before throwing freely 
around himself out of the richness of his genius, his 
thoughts now became concentrated, crystalized upon 
one grand, final end. The results did not long wait 
to shoW themselves. His creating genius was not 
lessened. No, it only acquired more ripeness and 
matureness, and if his writings were not so manifold 
they were more solid and artistically finished. They 
showed more grandeur and power. 
between 1837-50 he published his Nadeschda, 
Christmas Eve and others. It has been said bysome 
that in these romances he has gone out of his former 
paths of writings, but this is not so. He stands 
wholly upon the same ground of classical finish, only 
leaving a little more room to romanticism. In 1843 
he published his third series of poems, in which he 
stands preéminently forth as the genuine lyrical 
scald, In 1844 he sent forth his “King Tjalar,” 


| a new phase of his life history’s development. 


| 


In the years | 


this crowning glory of epical poesy, in which he so | 


masterly understood how to mingle the “antique” and 


Northern together, to create and shape one grandiose | 


Northern whole—a tragic statue hewn out of the 


Northern granite whose like has never yet been | 


brought forth in Northern language. 


Northern summer night, weird and enchanting like 
this, having like this a mystical undertone, a some- 
thing which only Runeberg has comprehended to 
fully explain. 


In 1848 came out the first part of his Ensign | 


Hard as the | 
Northern mountain rocks, soft in its picturing as the | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Steel’s romances (Faurik Stals Sagner). It were asif | 


so many electrical flashes should have fired the | 


smouldering flames in the Swedish hearts, waking to | 


life a glowing patriotism, for which these romances 
forever and in all times shall be the living represen- 
tatives, waking and keeping in our memories the 
noble, self-sacrificing people which stood by our side, 
conquered and fell in our lines, bled for us, died for 
us in our days of greatness, and which for ever shall 
be standing like one of the oldentime “Rune stones 


In 1839 he received without competition the great 
prize, the grand gold medal from the Swedish 
Academy—this was the eighth year after he had sent 
in his ‘“The Grave at Perrho,’? and then only was 
adjudged worthy the second prize, the minor medal. 
It seems that the Academy tried in this way partly to 
make good their mistake in not judging him worthy 
of this honor before, and partly thereby giving ex- 
pression not only of their own great admiration, but 
of the whole Swedish people’s love and admiration 
for the still greater poet. He began in the year 1851 
He 


| made this year a visit to his as well in his heart as in 


the parentage of language confessed mother—that 
language upon which he, like no one else so masterly 
had been able to trace with indelible hand his 
beautiful semblances. He then had his _heart’s 
longings satisfied to see Sweden, and although he was 
not able to have one of his most anxiously nurtured 
wishes fulfilled in time to meet the so very different 
Swedish author, C. J. L. Almquist, who, in mourn- 
ful remembrance still maintained in common with 
Runeberg the idea that poetry should not only be the 
mediate communicating reflexive contour of the 
images or apparitions, but it should be a portraiture 
in words, rhyme and rythm, of these images or ap- 
paritions themselves. But if not allowed to have this 
pleasure meted out to him, he was allowed to take 
home with him, as a balm to this deep unful- 
filled hope, the undivided love and attention of 
the whole Swedish people, and as he has said 
in later years upon a certain occasion to see 
‘‘Patres academicorum” gathering glowing embers 
upon his head. The after-attention paid him was 
very little to his liking, because the somewhat shy 


_and modest poet was sick-at heart, with all this 


glorifying and banqueting with this as a “‘pars in- 
tegre” following perorations and toasts which came 
to his due—not only in Stockholm but still more in 
Upsala, were they well-meaning Messiller professors 
poured oration upon oration on the at such occasions 
silent, grave and moody—not very able speaking 
Finn, hindering him by all this glamour and attention 
to show himself to the young, sympathizing 
hearts in the University. It is not only as a poetical 
writer he has distinguished himself, but he also stands 
very high as a prose writer even if he cannot come up 
to the high standard of the former. He has published 
a collection of prose narratives from the Helsingfors 
M. blad, wnder title, ‘Smaller Narrations” (sketches). 
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In has he was called to becomea member of | In 1858 he was presented by tl the Danish King with ~ 
Finland’s Psalm committee ; he was the editor, and | the order of “ Danebrog,” and 1860 was made 
after himself contributing altogether sixty-two Psalms, | Commander of the order of ‘‘ North Star.” But, as 
came the fruits of their labors out in book form | his biographer so beautifully expresses himself, ‘his 
under the title of ‘‘ Draft for a Swedish Psalm-book | highest award shall always be his own people’s, 
in Finland for the Evangelical Lutheran Congrega- | Sweden’s, yea, the whole North’s undivided love and 
tion.” He asked and received the same year his | admiration,” and we dare to add to this, the whole 
relievance from the lectorate at Borg&, with the full | civilized worlds, wheresoever the world’s language of 
salary attached as a pension. Now Runeberg was at | poetry is unders'ood, inasmuch as the true poesy is 
ease and leisure, and could pay full and undivided | not bound by any individual language, but is the 
attention to his literary work and to his songs, The | property of and belongs to the whole universe. 
ripe fruits of this period is the last part of Ensign | Still was the strong soul living in the weak body, 
Steel’s romances, 60. His dramatic comedy does not and not before the 6th of May, 1877, was the flutter- 
present an enchanting family interior, but the grand- | ing flame extinguished which flickered—no, not 
est of all his works, the classical tragedy, ‘‘The Kings | flickered but burned—with the last gleams of light 
on Salamis,”’ is so full of pathos, gradeur and power | from a genius whose like the North has not often 
that there never yet has been anything like it written | seen; yes, I may truly say never has seen, and whose 
in a Swedish or Northern tongue. Now became | resplendence shall throw its glamour over the North 
the lovely poet's lyre forever silent and still; he | for centuries to come. Long will live the memory 
could no longer write or work, because, having of Johan Ludvig Runeberg. 
received a stroke of paralysis of the right side, it was | 
impossible for Runeberg, in former years so full of 
vitality and animal spirits, to move around or take | HANS EGEDE, THE APOSTLE OF GREENLAND. 
care of himself, and the ever-working, active man 











was doomed to immobility and ailments, a burden | BY KRISTOFER JANSON. 

for himself and others, doubly painful to a man like | 

him, whose greatest pleasure it had been with gun | i. 

on shoulder and net in hand, to wander about, and in | What were the religious ideas of the Green- 


deep draughts drink wisdom out of nature’s never landers? Had they any supposition to which 
drying fountains. But all that tenderest love and | Christianity could adhere? Like all children of 
care could do to alleviate his painful existence was | nature they connected the violent powers of the 
done by a loving wife and dutiful sons, every one | elements with their religion, and made all their gods 
of them worthy their father’s pride, and some of | or spirits a sort of Greenlander. Beyond their own 
them now doing honor to his great name. One of mode of living they did not reach with their 
them, Walter R., has made himself well known, and_ thoughts. They believed that thunder arose from 
earned an envious reputation as a sculptor of great-, the old women holding a seal-skin between them 
eminence. | and making noise with it. Sometimes one of the 

Besides this it must have been a great pleasure to women appears here on earth in order to buy a new 
the old man to see himself honored and beloved by | skin when the old one is worn out. The vault of 
two sister-peoples who with greatest admiration | heaven, they thought, rested at the North on a high 
and liveliest interest looked away to his painful cot, | sharp mountain, and turned round it with sun, 
and while they wished him peace and blessings | moon and stars. The heavenly globes have alto- 
on his last days, thanked God for his great gift | gether been Greenlanders. The belt of Orion is 
in having had such a man as their interpreter of their | three natives, who lost their way in hunting for seal 
patriotic hopes and such a redeemer of their bound- | and were taken to heaven. The moon and the sun 
less sorrows and dreams. | were brother and sister. They called them Annin- 

In 1844 he received from the Emperor of | gait and Malina, and they resided at the point of 
Russia the title of Professor in Ordinary, | beginning of Disco bay. There they played with 
with all the honorary dues relating to it. | some others in a house of snow with a roof of skin. 
The same year he was made the recipient of knight- | But the moon fell in love with his pretty sister Ma- 
hood of the order of “North Star,” by the King of | lina, and he blew out the light every night, so that 
Sweden and Norway. In 1855 from the Russian | he might caress her without being seen. She 
Emperor the order of “St. Anna.’’ In 1857 he be- | would not permit that, and therefore she soiled her 
came honorary Doctor of the theological faculty. | hands with soot for the purpose of marking him who 
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in the evening embraced her. 


see still in the moon-spots. The sun ran away, but 
the moon pursued her, and this chasing is still con- 
tinued. Sometimes the moon must descend on the 
earth in order to catch seals for her livelihood, and 
then cannot be seen in the heavens. 
landers have also, like most of the heathen people, 
a tradition about a deluge. The earth was from the 


first inhabited by fire-trolls, they said, but then a , 


flood came and swept them away. After the flood a 
man was left alone without a wife. With a knoll 
on the earth he begat a girl, whom he later married, 
and from this couple the race of man has sprung. 
Another tradition tells that women was made out of 
the thumb of man. They recognized a supernatural 
being, whom they called Torngarsuk, but they did 
not know much more about him than the name, and 
did not worship him in any other way than some- 
times, when they could afford it, to place a piece of 
blubber on astone as a sacrifice. Some believed 
that Torngarsuk had his abode down in the earth, 
where there was sunshine, goed water, animals and 
birds in abundance. 
hole in the mountain, through which their angek- 
kuts went down to him, and every angekkok had his 
Torngak or guardian spirit, whom they could com- 


mand. to accompany beem on their way to heaven or | 


to the infernal regions. 

The most important of these journeys was toa 
mighty svoman who lived in the middle of the earth. 
Whales, seals and the other inhabitants of the sea 
are her obedient servants; sea-birds are swimming in 
the train-oil which runs from her lamps. As watch- 
guards before her palace gate stand seals, which bite 
when you will enter; but they do not dare to touch 
any angekkok accompanied by his guardian spirit. 
First they have to pass the place where the souls of 
the dead live in happiness; then they have to cross 
a broad gulf, over which the only road is a wheel 
that looks like ice and turns round constantly. Then 
they must walk along a road narrow as a string and 
with steep precipices on both sides. When the 
mighty woman gets sight of them she perspires from 
anger, and tears her hair and tries to stupefy them 
by kindling a wet wing of a bird and holding it 
under their noses. But the angekkok grasps her 
hair without ceremony, fights with her and tears a 


sort of magic veil from her face with which she en- 
chants the animals of the sea to stay with her. As 
soon as the veil is off the animals throw themselves 
splashing into the water, and seek their usual breed- | 
ing-places, where they can be caught by the Green- 
landers. 


The natives are in that way depending 
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Thereby the moon | 
got his pretty, white-furred coat spotted, as you may | 


The Green- | 


They showed Paul Egede a big | 


, sea, and the dead men be living again, after “the be- 
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upon their aagekkuts for their daily bread. The 
Greenlanders have a firm belief in amulets and 
pieces of wood; talons and fish-bones are made to 
hang round the neck, in order to protect them 
against evils. In seeing three or four men draw a 
vessel ashore by the means of a capstan they asked 
for pieces of that wood, that they might be strong 
by tying it round their arms and round the necks of 
their dogs. They had very foggy ideas of the soul. 
They believed that witches were able to conjure the 
souls out of people and hit them with a lance so that 
people faded and died. They believed that youcould 
lose pieces of your soul, and that the lost piece could be 
filled out with a soul of a seabird or other animal. 
Once an angekkok would make a young girl believe 
that she had no shadow. Paul Egede, who was 
present, showed him that the girl had a shadow. 
But then the angekkok answered that it was not 
that sort of a shadow but a part of her soul, and now 
he had come to breathe a new one into her. There 
is a certain tender touch in their expression that “all 
living animals have souls, but the small birds the 
best ones.”’ 

The dead, wrapped in reindeer skins, were laid 
in the tombs with their boats, fishing-tackle and ar- 
rows. Like the Jews, they considered every one 
who touched a corpse or something belonging to it 
unclean. Therefore there never was anything stolen 
from the tombs. At the side of their dead children 
they laid a dog's head, so that the dog might track 
by the scent the land of the souls, which the inex- 
perienced children, perhaps, would not be able to 
find alone. That the departed still Jived they be- 
lieved, but where and in what condition they did not 
agree upon. Some declared that the souls went to 
heaven and rested on the benches of the moon, 
played ball and danced, which appeared for inhabi- 
tants of the earth as Northern light. The souls resid- 
ed at the side of a big mountain covered with snow, 
around a large lake. Others believed that it was 
only the good-for-nothing souls who went to the 
restless heaven; the able souls went down to the 
beautiful country under the earth, where all the 
drowned whale-hunters should come and enjoy the 
reward of their many sufferings. The Greenlanders 
also. taught a destruction and renovation of the 
world and a resurrection of all the dead. After all 
men had died, they said,a large flood should come 
over the earth and purify the bones of the dead, and 
when all things were well rinsed and washed, then 
a wind should blow on them and they should again 
obtain a beautiful form. The high rocks should be 
leveled, many reindeers and seals fill the Jand and 
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yond”’ having breathed on the men twice, on the 
women only once. 


Virtuous was he who would work and _ had killed 
many whales and seals. They were selfish, sensual, 
thievish on foreign property, but not so on that of 
their own countrymen. They exercised revenge of 
blood like our own old ancestors. When husbands 
could not agree with their wives they killed them. A 
‘mother died on the third day after her childbirth, 
and when nobody would take care of the poor little 
deserted oneand nurse it the father carried it away 
and put it in the grave by its dead mother. Another 
threw his child down into a fearful chasm when no- 
body would take care of it. Another Greenlander 
would go hunting, and could not carry his old, help- 
less mother with him. He put her in a grave, and 
returning three days after and hearing her still sigh- 
ing, he rolled a big stone down on her head to put 
an end to her life. When Egede spoke to the man 


about this he only answered, ‘‘It was a pity that she | longer. Others, on the contrary, gave their appro- 


should drag on her existence any longer and suffer ; 


and she could only die.’’ And still they were as a 


rule neither heartless nor cruel, and they loved their | crack, and they knew from their angekkuts that it 
children and families very much. This was, in short, 


characteristic of the spiritual condition ofthe people | 


to whom Egede now had dedicated his life’s work. 
If he only had come to them with the plain ground 
principles of Jesus of Nazareth about love to God 
and love to man, it might have proved a vast success. 
But as astrict Lutheran theologian he dragged with 
him all the dogmatic stuff of that time and would 
try to explain before the poor Greenlanders the 
mystery of the trinity and the vicarious atonement 
and the eternal, burning hell. He was also much 


puzzled when the Greenlanders declared, after hav- | 


ing heard him preach the burning hell, that thither 
they wished to go altogether, since it was so good 
and warm there. A picture of the devil, however, 
frightened them very much. It is self-evident that 
the preaching of Egede must very often have wearied 
these children of nature, who were not accustomed 
either to listen or to think. It often happened that 
they arose and asked if he were not nearly through. 
He then took a measure on their arm how niuch was 
left, and then they patiently walked back to their 
seats and moved the finger nearer and nearer to the 
point he had showed them—very encouraging, in- 


deed, for the speaker! As a proof of how childish | 


they were this incident may serve to illustrate: 
That, seeing a telescope, and noticing how it en- 
larged and drew the object nearer to the eye, they 
asked Egede to direct it toward heaven, that they 
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departed dear ones. Often they coarsely misunder- 


| stood him. One of them heard that Egede often 
Of right and ‘wrong they had very confused ideas. | 


named the word “kapitel” (chapter); now “ Kapi- 
tek’’ in the Greenland language is the same as a fur 
coat. The man then told his comrades that Egede 
had spoken of a carpenter who would sell his new 
fur cloak to the priest, but the priest would not 
buy it. 

Sometimes they put Egede in a bad scrape with 
their questions, as children often do their teachers. 
When he would prove the absurdities of the asser- 
tions of the angekkuts—that they went to heavéfi or 
to hell on expeditions—by saying that the Green- 
landers never had seen them hurry off, then they 
asked him if he had seen the movements and actions 
of that God he spoke so much about. They wonder- 
ed why all the water of the ocean should not be 
sufficient to extinguish the fires of hell, and when he 
preached about the deStruction of the world they 
asked if God had grown tired of keeping it up any 


bation to this last doctrine, because they had heard 
themselves the prop that carried the vaults of heaven 


was so rotten that it could hardly hang together; 
but if heaven fell down, then it, of course, would 
crush all men. When Egede spoke of the effect of 
prayer in the common orthodox way—that what- 
soever they asked for in the name of Jesus should be 
granted—the Greenlanders answered quite reasona- 
bly, “We have tried it, but it did not amount to 
anything.” Or they came to him asking him to pray 
to God that he would abolish the winter, or always 
give them good luck in hunting and plenty of food, 
as God, they presumed, understood his language 
better than Greenland’s. Preaching to them about 
the Son of God healing the sick and raising the dead 


| only with a word or a touch, they came with their 


sick ones to Egede and demanded him to do the 
same. On one of his journeys in 1723 they led him 
to an open grave and asked him to raise the dead 
lying there. He had always with him some plain 
drugs, and when once some turpentine oil had cured 
a sick man, his reputation increased considerably and 
said that now they would believe in the creator of 
heaven and earth, seeing what he had performed 
through his servant. Once they led a blind man to 
him, asking him to restore his sight. Egede said 
that he was not God’s son in the same way that 
Jesus was, and that he never had declared himself 
able to do such things. “I know of nothing,”’ he 
said, “to comfort him with; but God’s Son alone 


| can make him to see, if he will, and the sick man 
might discover the souls of their children or other 


believes in him.” ‘I believe in him,’’ the blind man 











cried. Then it struck Egede that he should try and 
wash his eyes with some French brandy. So he did 
and sent the man off. Thirteen years after he met 
him again; then the man had his full sight. ‘‘Now 
I can see,’”’ he said, ‘‘because I believed what you 
told me about God and his Son.” If it happened to 
be a good hunting year after Egede’s praying for it, 
it had a similar effect. They came and asked him 
for some of his clothing, in order to hang them on 
sick people or on their children, that they might be 
strong and immortal. 

By and by Egede conquered the hearts of this 
poor people by the strongest of all powers, the power 
of love. They saw that he loved them and wanted 
their highest good. Only the old ones would not 
pay attention to what he taught. ‘‘We want rather 
the merchant to come,” they said, ‘‘because he does 
not bore us with such tedious reading as the priest.” 
It was, nevertheless, not all of them who thought in 
that way. Egede got the following message from 
North Greenland: 

“Ask the preacher to come among us and live, 
for the other foreigners coming are not able to say 
anything of importance, and do not speak of other 
things than ‘blubber, blubber, the vessel filled.’ We, 
too, like to be taught about the great creator.” 

That Egede’s teaching really took possession of 
their mind we may see from the fact that an old 
woman, Arnarsak by name, came and asked if the 
wise men among Egede’s people were able to com- 
prehend God. Egede answered that even the wisest 
of them could not reach further than God’s word had 
revealed. Then she said: ‘‘It is no wonder, then, 
that when I am sitting meditating on Him and how 
He is, I am transported into an infinity, and, stopping 
to think, it seems to me that I know less than when 
I commenced.” 

Egede had been ten years in Greenland, and 
since the roth of January, 1724, when he had deliv- 
ered his first sermon in the Greenlandic language, he 
had preached and worked constantly among them 
in their own tongue, in spite of all troubles. Seeing 
the necessity of educating native preachers, he had 
proposed in 1726 to the King of Denmark to establish 
a seminary in Greenland, but the proposition was not 
carried. Now he had waited in vain for information 
from home a whole year, and sad forebodings filled 
his mind. He wasright. In June, 1731, a Danish 
vessel arrived bringing the news that Egede’s friend 
and protector, Frederick IV., had died, and that the 
new King, Christian VI., had ordered the colony 
closed and all the people sent home, as there already 
had been too much money spent on Greenland. 
Still his majesty bestowed upon the priest, Hans 
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Egede, and whomsoever preferred to remain with 
him, so much provisions as could be spared. But 
the remaining people had henceforth nothing to 
expect from the King. What was to be done? Should 
Egede let so many years’ troubles and suffering and 
faithful labor fade and die? One hundred and fifty 
children were baptized, many half-grown had enjoyed 
his teachings, and Egede felt himself as a father to 
them, with a father’s responsibility. As the rumor 
spread the Greenlanders gathered together asking 
him if it were really true that he would desert them, 
and what was the reason. Egede had nothing to 
answer, except that the King had commanded it, be- 
cause he had heard how little they had improved by 
his being there. The Greenlanders said that whoso- 
ever told the King such things was a liar; he, Egede, 
could assure him how attentively they had listened to 
him. He ought to tell the King that they were very 
good people and loved the King. Egede was touched. 
He spoke to his wife about it, and, though she was 
ill, she was willing to remain if there be any possi- 
bility for it. 

But to stay without any defense against hostile 
natives, abandoned to the mercy of foreign traders, 
cut off from all connection with the fatherland, that 
was not only a great risk, but it was certain death. 
To persuade anybody to remain with him willingly 
seemed impossible. Egede, therefore, proposed be- 
fore the court at Good Hope that they should order 
eight or ten men to stay with him during the winter 
in order to take care of the many things belonging 
to the colony which it was impossible for the vessels 
to take with them for the present. Ff not, the build- 
ings as well as the provisions left would be taken 
either by the natives or the foreign traders. If the 
court decided this, he, Egede would himself pay the 
wages of those who remained. The proposal was 
not accepted, however, and if ten of the sailors had 
not been persuaded to remain willingly, Egede would 
have been compelled to give up. With tears in 
his eyes he saw all the vessels leave with the governor, 
commander, assistant missionaries and all the crew. 
He sent with them strong remonstrances, showing 
the importance of keeping up the mission, and he 
wrote to his son Paul, that if these remonstrances 
should prove to have no effect, Paul himself must 
charter a ship at his father’s expense and send it over 
next summer, hoping that the trade should cover the 
expenses. Now he was left alone with his family and 
ten men. No wonder that he writes: ‘‘It is easy to 
be calm, to hope and to believe, when no need is 
present; but to feel content and have a firm con- 
fidence in God during depressed and anxious con- 
ditions is a gift from God.”’ 
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Egede’s prophecy that the foreign traders would 
commit outrages when the soldiers left proved true. 
That same fall the Hollanders set on fire the build- 
ings on ‘“‘Nepisene,’’ the deserted colony far in the 
North, and Egede expected them to try the same at 
Good Hope. He was sick himself, so that he was 
obliged to give up his preaching to the grown-up 
people. And he did not dare to baptize the children 
for fear that they later should lack all teaching. In 
this distress his second son, Nils, was a great comfort 
to him. He was strong as a lion, an excellent hunter 
and a perfect master of the language; he now acted 
both as merchant and catechist. And then Egede 
had the love of his adopted people, and they showed 
it, now that there was danger of departure, in the 
most touching way. 

Egede’s letters home had had the desired effect. 
Next year a ship arrived with a year’s provision. 
Egede happened that season to send home many 
excellent goods, and that awakened again the traders’ 
interest. The 4th of April, 1733, it was decided in 
Denmark that a certain yearly sum should be put 
aside for the continuation of the mission, and so the 
clouds disappeared for that time. And it was most 
needed, for now the hardest trial came over the un- 
fortunate country. The Greenlandic children, who 
by and by were sent down to Denmark, nearly all 
died from smallpox. Two of them, who were left, 
begged to be returned to their native land. The 
little girl died on the sea, the boy became sick, and 
he brought the contagion with him. At first they 
could not understand what sort of disease it was, be- 
cause the air and the fat cover under the skin of the 
train-oiled bodies of the Greenlanders hindered the 
smallpox from breaking out. Their bodies became 
brown and blue and swelled up, blood and suppur- 
ation flowed out from all the openings of the head 
with an unbearable stench. The contagion spread 
more and more, and the crowded and dirty houses 
of the natives furnished ready victims. The poor 
people flew and moved, and carried the contagion 
farther and farther from house to house, from island 
to island. Physicians were not to be found, and 
nearly all the attacked died, among them a young 
and very promising native who had_ been baptized, 
and in whom Egede had put great hope as his suc- 
cessor. Many valleys were quite emptied of people. 
In the colony itself fifty died. Of two hundred 
families in a circle of two or three miles from the 
colony scarcely thirty were left. More than two 
thousand died of the plague. The fields were covered 
with corpses, and nobody to bury them. Many were 
seized by a sort of maddened despair. A Greenlander 
had lost all his dear ones; his sick son uttered in a 
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delirium of fever that he saw the sister of his mother 
stand before the bed and bewitch him. Out of his 
senses the father seized a knife, plunged it into the 
breast of his sister-in-law and threw her into the sea. 
The poor people complained that God would not 
grant their prayers, as the minister had told them. 
Egede was quite heartbroken by this infliction, be- 
cause he in an indirect way had caused the trouble. 
He had sent the children away to Denmark. Now 
all who were able to move flocked to him as their 
refuge. They appeared before him with their faces 
swollen with smallpox and asked him to take them. 
And he took them. Dying mothers intrusted to him 
their sucklings. One of the Greenlanders came to 
an island where he saw a tent and found three small 
children and a half-grown girl in it. They besought 
him to take them to the colony, as they else would 
die The Greenlander told it to Egede, and he sent 
for them. Then the smallpox already showed upon 
the face of the girl, but the children were still well. 
They said that their father had died some days since. 
Feeling that his end was approaching he took the 
youngest child, who was only a quarter of a year old 
and sick, went out into a cavern and lay down in 
order to die. He begged the half-grown girl to cover 
him with skins against the animals of prey, and said: 
‘‘Before ye have eaten the two seals and the small 
fishes you have in store the priest will come to you 
and take you home, because he loves you and will 
care for you.”’ 

Can you imagine that winter in Egede’s house? 
Poor it was before, but now it was filled with loath- 
some diseased ones, bed beside bed. And none of 
the other inhabitants.of the colony were to be induc- 
ed to nurse these miserable creatures on account of 
the unbearable stench, so that Egede and his wife 
and children were obliged to do all the work them- 
selves. Very often Egede was forced to rise out of 
bed during the night and drag corpses out doors in 
order not to be suffocated by the badsmell. And just 
think of living in this hospital day and night, cut off 
from all civilization, all medical help, all relieving 
medicines for those poor, groaning sufferers. On 
his brave wife the greatest burden fell, of course ; but 
she knew how to carry it. From the day when she 
of her own free will had given her consent to his 
wild mission plan she had never wavered. On the 
contrary, she had strengthened and comforted him 
when the doubts came upon him, and encouraged 
him to endurance. Now she walked there every 
night with sick, crying children on her arm, hushing 
and soothing them without being able to relieve 
them. This constant overworking proved too much 
for her, and she neyer recovered her health, The 
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only comfort they had was to see the resignation to 
the will of God which these poor sufferers showed. 
Like children they asked the favor to be dressed up 
in their best clothes before they died, so that they 
could enter the second life in festal attire. Yes, 
some of them made themselves new dresses as soon 
as the contagion caught them. Many showed the 
perseverance of a martyr during their sufferings. A 
half-grown boy said, ‘‘I suffer immensely, but I do 
not care. I think about God’s Son and the joy I am 
going into now.” A little girl, four or five years of 
age, who was baptized and could read, asked, ‘ Who 
will carry me into heaven when I die?’ ‘That the 
angels will do,” Egede answered. “Shall I see 
mother again there?” ‘You shall.” Happy, then, 
she shut her eyes and died. Many who had hither- 
to been rather careless during Egede’s teaching now 
became eager to listen to him. ‘‘I see that it soon 
will be my turn,’’ said an old Greenland woman to 
Egede’s children. “Tell me, how is it with that 
kingdom of God which your father always preaches 
about? I have not listened very attentively. What 
business have the happy ones, and what shall they 
eat and drink, when they come thither?’’ The 
children told her that they should neither eat nor 
drink, but only live in joy. ‘What a glorious life,’’ 
the old woman replied, ‘“‘only that it. was not so 
awful to die ; but you ought to go through that, too.” 
A man who had always mocked the teachings of 
Egede, was so touched by h's tender care of the sick 
that he in his dying moments exclaimed: ‘‘You have 
done with us what our own would not have done. 
You have given us food when we were without; you 
have buried our dead, who else had become a prey 
for wild beasts; you have especially taught us of 
God, and how we might obtain happiness, so that 
we now may die with joy’’—a hymn of love and 
gratitude which shall render Egede’s name immortal, 
and which all of us would like sung over our tomb. 

The fearful plague came to an end in June, 1734. 
Besides that Egede had other troubles with some 
missionaries of Zizendorf’s school who found that he 
was not fully converted. All these trials had broken 
Egede’s courage. It seemed as if all his work had 
been in vain. Those upon whom he had mostly 
relied were now dead, and for human eyes it looked 
as if the whole country was going to be wasted. He 
felt sick and powerless. And when a vessel from 
Denmark brought the information that the merchants 
of Copenhagen, except one, had resolved not to 
support the Greenland trade any longer, and his son 
Paul now returned after six years’ study in Copen- 
hagen, the thought of going home and working for 
the mission from there ripened in Egede’s mind. He 
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The rest is more like the quiet repose of old age. He 
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could not endure the hardships any longer, and his 
son should now continue his work. He asked, there- 
fore, permission to return, and a favorable answer 
came in May of the following year, but on account 
of his wife’s illness the departure was postponed. 
Since the smallpox epidemic her health had been 
entirely broken. She was now always in bed. She 
felt a desire to see her native land once more, but 
her wish could not be fulfilled. She died on the 
21st of December, 1735, in her sixty-second year. 
Without her Egede’s work had been destroyed at its 
birth; without her he would many times have given 
up; but she knew always by her prudent counsels, 
her self-sacrificing care, her sincere piety, how to 
steel him and inspire him to new efforts. It is told 
of her that she never saw misery without feeling pity 
and that she never felt pity without helping. By this 
loss Egede became quite disconsolate, and besides 
that he suffered from scurvy and weak lungs and a 
boundless melancholy. He felt—thus he writes in 
his journal for the 11th of March, 1736— ‘‘The 
whole day in his heart such a hatred toward God, 
such a disgust to listen to his words, that he, without 
speaking to anybody, spent his time alone, and this 
uneasiness of mind increased during the evening.” 
‘Before my ears’, he says, “came, as it were, the 
rustling of a wind that pierced my heart and all my 
limbs and joints in such a painful way that I cannot 
describe it. My body began to tremble and shud- 
der, so that I was unable to move my tongue or to 
call on my children, who were in the next room. 
My soul was, as it were, distressed in the fear of hell 
and caught in the snares of death.” Recovering 
from this attack he burst out in cries that God had 
abandoned him, and he would not take comfort. 
But when the spring came he felt relieved. Before 
he returned the colony once more had to go through 
a starvation period; then ships came at last and they 
were saved. When the rumor spread that their old 
father would leave them, the Greenlanders met, as 
many as could gather together, in order to thank 
him and say farewell. The parting was made easier 
since the son was left. Egede had for his farewell 
sermon chosen the sad though proud text from the 
prophet Isaiah, 79: 4: ‘‘Then I said I have labored 
in vain, I have spent my strength for nought and in 
vain; yet surely my judgment is with the Lord and 
my work with my God.’’ So he left the land of his 
pride and his suffering, together with his son Nils, 
two daughters and the coffin of his wife. He had 
been fifteen years in Greenland. Poor as he came 
he left it. 

Here ends the heroic part of the saga of Egede. 
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landed in Copenhagen on the 24th of September, 
1736. On the sth of October the remains of his wife 
were interred, and all the clergymen and professors 
of the city accompanied her to her last repose. 
Egede was introduced to the King and the court; 
but he did not feel well in that atmosphere. It was 
in the Pietistic times, and he was too healthy a man 
to stand all that whimpering and headhanging which 
was fashionable at the time. Meanwhile he did not 
forget his dear Greenland. He established a Green- 
land seminary, and Egede became of course teacher 
in the Greenlandic language. He continued his 
scientific works upon the language, which hisson Paul 
was called to bring to anend. He had regained his 
former health, and with that his former courage. He 
proposed a discovering expedition to the eastern part 
of Greenland, where, perhaps, descendants of the 
old Norsemen might still be found. He promised 
to go with the expedition himself if he was permitted 
to take his staunch son, Nils, with him, who had 
returned to Greenland and lived there as a trader. 
Nils spent the years from 1738 to 1743 in Greenland, 
and became so fond of the natives that he would most 
willingly had lived and died there if his health had 
permitted him. After his return he became a captain 
of infantry. The elder son, Paul, spent six years 
in Greenland, and then became a minister of the 
gospel at Vartov Church, in Copenhagen. He trans- 
iated the Bible into the Greenlandic language and 
some other useful books. He also continued the 
work of his father at the seminary. 

On the sth of January, 1747, Hans Egede re- 
signed, and spent his last years in visiting his 
daughters, who were married, one in Norway, one 
in Denmark. One day, while stil] in full vigor, he 
said to his children that he soon would die. When 
they wondered, he said: ‘I dreamed that some 
deceased happy ones beckoned to me.” He took 
the solemn promise from them that they should bury 
him with his first wife (he had remarried a second 
time.) If they would not promise he would imme- 
diately start for Copenhagen in order to die there. 
His forebodings proved true. He died quietly on the 
5th of November, 1758, when nearly seventy-eight 
years of age. He was infected with an epidemic 
that raged in the little town where Egede lived with 
one of his married daughters. His son Nils estab- 
lished a colony in Greenland and named it after his 
father, and the Greenlanders commenced a new 
chronology with his arrival in the country; but his 
imperishable memory will be strongest engraved in 
all hearts of brave men and women who love others 


more than themselves, and it will inspire them to 
strenuous efforts in that life of self-sacrifice that our 
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Great Master from Galilee praises as the most per- 
fect. The inscription on his memorial tablet was: 
‘He was a careful father; a pious man; an honest priest; 
a merited bishop; loving to men; faithful to God; a glory 
among Christians; a light for heathen; celebrated in Norway ; 
praiseworthy in Denmark; immortal in Greenland.” 


MILTON. 





A PARIS STUDY. 





BY A ‘‘ MEMBER-COLONIST.”’ 





[Continued from April Number.] 

Milton wrote not less than three ‘‘Defensios,’’ and 
he wrote them all in Latin. In 1654, when 46 years 
of age, Milton became totally blind. In 1655 he 
retired from the secretaryship, says James Graham 
in “The Chronological Table of Milton’s Life,” 
prefixed to the autobiography; but several of Milton’s 
biographers maintain that he continued as. secretary 
under Richard Cromwell and the rump parliament 
until the Restoration of 1660. But finding that 
national affairs were every day tending more and 
more to the subversion of the Commonwealth and 
the Restoration of the royal family he published what 
M. Prendeville calls “his last voice of expiring 
liberty,’’—his “Ready and Easy Way to Establish a 
Free Commonwealth, Compared with the Dangers of 
Re-admitting Kingship in this Nation’’ (1659). 

We are now at the Restoration, and the third 
period of Milton’s life. In retracing the political 
and social career of Milton we have necessarily dwelt 
at length on the second period, as we think this 
period best fitted to characterize Milton. 

Most of our essay writers having Milton for their 
subject generally dwell on the last period of Milton’s 
life, as did Macaulay. But we must not forget that 
Milton was very little known asa poet during his 
lifetime ; that first through MM. Addison, Voltaire 
and Dr. Samuel Johnson, Milton as a poet became 
popularized. And since then, with a steady flood, 
the poetry of Milton has exercised a salutary influ- 
ence on the literature, religious feelings and dramatic 
genius of Europe. 

We all know the history of ‘‘Paradise Lost,’’ of 
the five pounds salary for seven years’ labor! But the 
story stands not isolated. 

Before we pass over to ‘‘Paradise Lost” let us take 
a rapid survey of the two periods we have hitherto 
related. The chronological table referred to above 
will serve our purpose well. 


CHRONOLOGY, 


Age. 


A. D. 
1608 — Birth in London, Dec. g. 
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1618-1623 


NDI 


SCA 


Pupil of Thomas Young, a Protestant 


10-15 

Rector. 

1625-1632 17-24 Seven years at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge; graduates. 

1632-1638 24-30 Five years at Horton, his father’s resi- 
dence. 

1638-1639 30-31 ‘Tour in France and Italy. 

1639-1640 32 Returns; resides in St. Bride’s church- 
yard, London. Educates his nephews. 

1643 35 Marries Mary Powell. 

1646 38 Birth of his daughter Anna. 

1648 4! Birth of Mary. Becomes Cromwell’s Latin 
secretary. 

1651 44 Loses the sight of one eye (the left). 

1652 45 Birth of Deborah and death of first wife. 

1654 46 Becomes totally blind. 

1655 48 Retires from secre‘aryship. 

1656 49 Marries his second wife, Catharine Wood- 
cock, who died within the year. 

1660 53 The Restoration and Milton’s impeach- 


ment. (In 1864 he married once more, 
the third and last.) 


Milton found it necessary to conceal himself dur- 
ing the storm which mercilessly swept the state under 
Charles II. There is a prevalent story that, in order 
to blind the court party, he was reported to be dead, 
and that a mock funeral was gotten up for him, which 
when Charles heard on his secure reéstablisment in 
power, he laughed heartily, observing, equivocally, 
that he was glad the old scholar was put out of 
harm’s way. 

But Charles II. was far from being an enemy to 
the Muses, and Milton was soon pardoned. His 
formal pardon did not, however, disarm the different 
parties to whose designs his honest and independent 
stand for the religious and political liberties of his 
country presented such a barrier, and whose rancour 
neither time nor distance could mitigate. Milton 
was well apprised of the inveterate hostility of these 
parties, and saw awful proofs of their determined 
purposes. To this state of feeling he pathetically 
alludes in the seventh book of ‘‘Paradise Lost” (from 
the seventh line onward). 

“Paradise Lost” was finished in 1665, and pub- 
lished in 1667. Four years afterward were published 
“‘Paradise Regained’’ and “Samson Agonistes.”’ 

There has been a vague admiration of Milton's 
“Paradise Lost’’—a sort of unanimous enthronisation 
of his genius above surrounding and inferior men. 
It has arisen rather from a sort of popular hearsay 
more than from a personal and penetrating analysis 
of his writings. He requires, in fact, a kindred spirit 
to form a just conception of his works. True! Great 
intellect lives in a light that belongs not to earth. 
But the critic, in criticising Milton, should not be 
the frozen mechanical drudge, who determines mind 
and its productions by the compass, the square and 
the plumb-line, but rather the warm and gifted man 
who enters into the sympathies, breathes the air, and 
holds communion with the fountain-workings of his 





subject, 
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The perception we have attributed to Milton of a 
purer ideal of humanity modifies his poetic genius. 
The man—and on this I have herein laid the most 
stress—is paramount to the poet. ‘“Milton’s grand 
poetry,” says Emerson, ‘‘bursting into heaven with 
its peals of melodious thunder, is the voice.of Milton 
still.’” The most affecting passages in ‘Paradise 
Lost”’ are personal allusions, and when we are fairly 
in Eden “Adam and Milton are often difficult to be 
separated.” 


This may be thought to abridge his praise as a 
poet. But no! ‘It is true of Homer and Shakes- 
peare,’’ says Emerson, ‘‘that they do not appear in 
their poems, that those prodigious geniuses did cast 
themselves so totally into their song that their indi- 
viduality vanishes and the poet towers to the sky, 
whilst the man quite disappears.’ This is well 
known. Be it as it may the genius and office of 
Milton were different, namely: to ascend by the aids 
of his learning and his religion by an equal percep- 
tion, that is, of the past and the future, to a higher 
insight and more lively delineation of the heroic life 
of man. Milton’s poetry, therefore, is a version of 
his own life. But out of the heart it comes, to the 
heart it goes, whether you will or no. 


’ 


Milton was a man whom labor or danger never 
deterred from whatever efforts a love of the supreme 
interests of man prompted. “For are we not the 
better,” says Mr. Emerson in his beautiful essay on 
Milton in Zhe North American Review (vol. 47), 
“are not all men fortified by the remembrance, the 
toil, the independence, and the angglic devotion of 
this man?” This wonderful man, “who, ina revolu- 
tionary age, like ours, taking counsel only of him- 
self, endeavored’in his writings and his life to carry 
out the life of man to new heights of spiritual grace 
and dignity, without any abatement of its strength.” 
Are we not the better? And all men fortified by the 
remembrance? Most assuredly yes! Therefore in 
the heart of our hearts let us erect an altar to this 
man ! 


To me Milton has always appeared as one of those 
few Englishmen who with lively colors recall to our 
minds the grand symmetry of noble patriotism. After 
we have exhausted all that can be narrated of Milton 
as a poet, as a prose writer, asa theologian, politician, 
diplomatist, controversialist—or if you like, revolu- 
tionist-one thing remains which cannot be exhausted, 
and that is: Milton asaman. And Milton wasa 
true man, ‘‘Nature might stand up and say to all 
the world ‘this was a man.’” [Bazéten.] 


His domestic habits were those of a severe stu- 
dent. In his youth, as we have noticed before, he 
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studied late at night, but afterward changed his | 
hours and became a very early riser. | 

He was remarkably temperate, both in eating and | 
drinking. The course of his day was best known | 
after he lost his sight. When he first rose he heard | 
a chapter in the Hebrew Bible, and then studied till | 
twelve; then took some exercise for an hour or two; | 
then dined and then played on the organ (he is said 
to have heen a fine performer on that instrument) ; 
studied to the hour of six, and entertained his visit- | 
ors till eight; supped, and after a pipe of tobacco 
(for, like Immanuel Kant, Mazzini and others, he 
was a hard smoker) went to bed. 

He was in his younger days handsome to a pro- 
verb; his hair, which was of light brown, parted at 
the foretop, and hung down upon his shoulders— 
according to the picture which he has given of Adam 
in ‘Paradise Lost.” Hewas below the middle size, | 
but very vigorous, and fond of manly sports; he was 
also a skillful fencer, He sank tranquilly ta sleep 
under an exhaustion of the vital powers on the 8th 
of November, 1674, when he had nearly completed 
his sixty-sixth year. His property at his death 
amounted to about 75,000 francs (£3,000). 

‘‘Whatever were his opinions,” says Dr. Chalmers, 


from whose General Biographical Dictionary (Lon- | 


don 1815, vol. 22) we have borrowed the above 


statements, “no sect could boast of his countenance; | 


for, after leaving the church, he never joined in 
public worship with any of them.” 
greatest representative of Puritanism in so far as he 
best of all advocated the political emancipation of 
the English, but never that he went so far as to 
represent the religious fanaticism of his time, which 
has made the Puritans so ridiculous to sober men. 


The superstitious believer may throw himself upon | 
some sharp statement of one fact, some verbal creed, | 
with such concentration as to hide the universe from | 
him; but the sun shines, and the glimmering stars | 


roll above. And Milton is one of these stars—a 
luminous star 1 


EVERT NYMANOVER. 
Paris, March, 1885. 


ADDENDA. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 


“Paradise Lost” has been translated into four- | 
teen languages, covering almost the whole Indo- | 
They are the follow- | 


European stock of languages. 
ing: 
I. 
ANCIENT LANGUAGES. 


I. Latin, by M. Dobson in 1750 (Oxford). 
II. Greek, at Dublin in 1770. 


Milton was the | 


NAVIA. 


MODERN LANGUAGES, 
I. French, the first time in 1729, by M. Dupré de St. Maur. 


Il. 
III. 
IV. 
V. 
VE 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 
ae 
XI. 
XII. 


German the first time in 1682, by M. E. G. von Berge. 
Dutch, the first time in 1728, by M. T. Haak. 

Italian, by M. Rolli in 1735. Edited at London. 
Spanish, by M. J. de Escoiquiz, in 1812; 3 vols. 
Portuguese, by M. Silva. Lisbon, 1789. 
Dano-Norwegian, by M. Schénheider. Copenhagen, 1790. 
Swedish. Stockholm, 1815; 2 vols. (Anonymously.) 
Icelandic by J. Thorlakssyni. Copenhagen, 1828. 
Russian (according to M. Brunet). 

Armenian, by M. Pascal Aucher. Venice, 1827, in 8 vols. 
Welsh, by M. Pughe, 1819. This translation was made 
in honor of Milton being of Welsh descent. 


Milton wrote his Paradise Lost in English, the first 
edition in 1667, has only ten books, the seventh and 
the eleventh being afterward divided in two halves. 
It now—as we know—has twelve books. In M. 
Toole’s Index of Periodical Literature we find over 
170 entries under the caption of Milton, all written 
in this century. For a complete list of editions and 
authors of Milton, see Allibone, Lownde and Todd’s 
works. 

In the Bibliothéque L’Arsenal, Paris, can be seen 
thirty-six different editions- all on Milton, but in 
four languages, English included; in the Biblio- 
théque Mazarin, sixteen ; in the Bibliothéque Saint 
Geneviéve, twenty-five. The Bibliothéque Natio- 
nale has Paradise Lost in eight different languages, 
| and all the English editions I have mentioned in my 
essay. It has all the French writers on Milton and 
| translations, except three authors. In the following 
list I give complete bibliography on French works 
| on Milton; it brings Milton up to 1885. The works 

which have a star are not in the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, neither in the other libraries mentioned. 





FRENCH TRANSLATIONS, LIVES AND DISTINCT WRITINGS ON MILTON, 


This 
essay is said to have been written by Voltaire in English 
during his stay in London. He speaks of Milton in this 
essay as “le dernier qui ait écrit une Poeme Epique. 

1729. Le Paradis Perdn, traduit avec les remarques de M. Ad- 
dison par M. Dupré de St. Maur; 3 volumes in 12mo 
(second, 1743; third, 1753; fourth, 1778 et 1782). (This 
translation is attributed by some to I’ Abbe de Boismorand). 

1729. Le méme traduit par M. Constantine de Magny, with life 
of Milton, or ‘dissertation critique.” 

1755. Le méme traduit par M. Racine (le fils); 3 vols. in 8vo. 

1775. Le méme traduit par M. L’Abbé Le Roy. Rouen; 2 vols. 
in 8vo. 

1867. Le méme traduit par M. André Tasset, en vers Frangais, 
grand a Paris; in 8vo. 

1778. Le méme traduit par M. Beaulaton ; 2 vols. 8vo (en vers 
Frangais). This is very well done. 

1805. Le méme traduit par M. Jacques Delille; 2 vols. 8vo 
(English and French). Several editions. 

1808. Le méme traduit par (anonymously) 4 Orléans; in 8vo. 

1836. Le méme traduit par M. Chateaubriand; 2 vols. 8vo. 
Many editions. 

1875. Le méme traduit par M. Fallet; charits I et II (pamphlet). 

1813. Le méme traduit par M. Delatour de Pernes (en vers 
Frangais), 1 vol. 8vo. 

1857. Le méme traduit par M. Guérin; in 8vo (traduction 
nouvelle). 

| 1881 Le méme traduit par M. A. Legrand, 

en prose, I et 2 livres seul. 


| 1728. Essai sur la poésie epique (anonymously), Paris 


| 
| 
| 


avec annotations 
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1864. Le méme traduit par M. Jean de Dieu; in 8vo (vers 
lincaire, called in French La Porte d’Eden). 

1872. Le méme traduit par M. E. Araux; 2 vols. in 8vo (en 
vers Francais). There is another for 1830, only the French 
text. 

1870. Le méme traduit par M. Pongerville; 1 vol 8vo (en 
prose), with disc. Many editions. 

1808. Le méme traduit par M. Deloynes d’Autroche; 8vo. 

1865 * Le méme traduit par M. Aug. Beljame; in 8vo. That 
of 1871 is in the library. 

1748. Le méme traduit par Madame du Boccage, 1748 (imité 
de Milton) réimprimé plusieurs fois. 

1771-74. Le méme traluit par M. Duduit de Maiziéres; 8vo, 
First book only. 

1796. Le méme traduit par M. le Duc de Nivernois (dans ses 
“‘Melanges”’), tom. IIIth. 476. 

1806. Le méme traduit par M. Hewnet dans sa Poetique An- 
glaise. 

1807. Le méme traduit par M. Salgues. Paris; in 8vo. 

1865.* Paradise Lost par M. Corréard. (This is no transla- 
tion, but used in French universities as a text book. It has 
preface and notes in French.) 

1804. Paradise Lost et Vic de Milton par J. Mosneron. Paris; 
in 8vo, 2 vols. First edition in 1786. 

1730. Le Paradis regunquis par M. P. Marcuil; in 12mo. 

1730. Le Paradis reconquis L’Allegro Lycidas, Il Penseroso, 
€tc. (anonymously) a La Haye et a Paris. 

1803. Choix ouvrage de Milton par Bontemps fils. Paris; in 
18mo. (A comparison between Racine’s translation and 
Nivernois’.) 

1746. Traité de l’Education traduit par L’Abbe De Leblanc. 

1860. Paradis retrouvé traduit par M. L. Bailhache, Larihe. 

1736. Letters critiques sur le Paradis Perdu par M. P. Routh; 
in I2mo. 

1874. John Milton. Conférence faite & Strasbourg et & Mul- 
house; 2 eds.; in 18mo. 

1842. Opinion de Milton sur la Trinite (traduit d’Anglais) ; in 
12 ed.; Marc-Aurd. 

1859. Le Paradis regonquis, traduit par M. Louis Vaucher, 
Paris (en prose}. 

1789. Theorie de la roqaute, d’aprés la Doctrine de Milton, 
traduit (par le Comte de Mirabeau au plutot par Salaville); 
in 8vo. 

1806. Comus, masque de Milton, piece Dramatique, traduit en 
Italien et en Frangais sous les yeux de John Egerton. 
Paris; in 4to (impr. de Crapelet). This work is in Biblio- 
théque St. Geneviéve. 

1812. Comus, masque de Milton. Paris; in 410. (Didot.) 

1652. Reponse au livre de Roi d’ Angleterre, Londres (Bugare) ; 
in 12mo. (This work is probably written by PierreDumolin ) 

1841. Notice sur la vie et les auvres de Milton et de l’ope par 
M. O’Sullivan. Paris in 18mo. 

(Sans date.) Le Premier chant du Paradis Perdu traduit en 
vers; in 8vo (anonymously) ( ‘a la reserve’’ in the Biblio- 
théque St. Geneviéve). 

1742. Adam and Eve, tradjedie nouvelle. 
Amsterdam, 1742. 

1843. Milton ou la Gloire du repentir, drama in 3 
J. de Dulcat; in 8vo a Perpignan. 

1868. Milton sa vie et ses auvres per Edmon de Guerle. Paris; 
in 8vo. This work is the most complete in French as a 
biography. He speaks of the ‘lives’? and ‘‘works” of 
Toland, Todd, Mitford and Symmons as productions “de 
l’ancienne ecole,” but speaks favorably of M. Masson. 

1833. Milton mourant, discours en vers par M. Paillet. Paris, 
1833 (brochure, 8 pages). 

1848. Etude sur les, pamphlets politiques et religeieux, par M. 
A. Geffroy; in 8vo. This book is a good critique on 
Puritanism. He says: ‘ En face de la reforme officielle du 
roi et des grand seigneurs, l’Eglise Presbyterienne avait 
constitute une vaste et ardent democratic (page 29). 

1839. CEuvres chaisies de Milton; new translation; in 8vo. 
Paris; chez Fournier. 

There exists a biography of Milton in French by M. Fouraut (?) 
in 2 8vo vols., but is not in Bibliothéque Nationale; it has 
been there, but is lost or stolen. It was written about 1860. 

Dr. Todd, in the edition of 1809, mentions the following works 
on Milton in French, but written or edited at London or 


Imitée de Milton. 
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elsewhere: (1) by Abbe Nadal, 1738; (2) by L. R. Lafaye, 
1789, in 12mo; (3) by M. Ribonville. London, 1766; 
(4) by M. P. Grandmaison, 1804; (5) by M. Rumgold (in 
Whaley’s poem, 1745); (6) by M. Durand, 1730 (?). 
(They are not to be seen in Paris libraries, these.) 

1859. Mary Powell, femme de Milton, jeune fille et épouse, 
1643-1646 traduit de l’Anglaise; in 18mo. 


This is a bibliography as complete as can be had 
in regard to French works on Milton at the present 
time. Cyclopedia articles on Milton in French are 
legion. For curiosity’s sake I wish to remark that 
in Moveris’ Grand Dictionaire Historique, Lyons, 
1674, there is no mention of Milton. His dictionary 
was edited the year Milton died. Neither is there 
any mention of Milton in Diderot’s Encyclopedie, 
Paris, 1751-1772. But in Encyclopedie methodique 
par ordres des matiers there is a life of Milton (vol. 
85), and afterward down to our time Milton has 
always a prominent place in French cyclopedias. 

For a good Protestant view of Milton see Encyclo- 
pedie des Science Religeuse, Publicé sous le direction 
de F. Lichtenburger, Paris, 1880, 13 vols. in 8vo. 
See, also, Dr. Herzog’s Real Encyclopedia, Hamburg, 
1854, and for a Catholic view see Herder’s Kon- 
versations Lexikon and W. Binder’s Real Ency- 
clopedia Klopadie. 

Treitschke’s essay on Milton in Bluntschle’s Staats 
Worterbuch is well written, but he seems to me not 
to have grasped Milton in the modern aspect, that of 
motion and continual progress of man and society. 
For they who wish to know about Milton as a 
plagiarist I refer to M. Bentley and the Gentleman’s 
Magazine (old series), and M. William Lauder’s book, 
‘‘Milton’s Use and Imitation of the Moderns’ 
(London, 1750). This book is jn Bibliothéque 
National, Paris. 

For a good critique and analysis of ‘‘Paradise 
Lost’’ see M. Taine’s History of English Literature, 
and Lamennais: Esquisse d’une philosophie, vol. 3, 
page 394, and following. ‘The edition of Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost” in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in Paris is the Wittingham edition witha 
short life, by Elijah Fenton, London, 1800, in 24mo. 

The works on Milton which are sold in Paris 
bookstores are generally of the Arundel edition. 

No such work as Poole’s Index exists in French. 

There are many English-Paris editions, with 
notes by MM. A. Julian, Elwall and others. 

No uniform edition of Milton’s prose work exists 
in French, as it does in German (by Bernhardi). 

For students of comparatiye philosophy and also 
for amateur linguists I submit the following specimens 
of Milton’s “Paradise Lost” in nine languages. It is 
the first lines of “Paradise Lost,” book the first. 

The translations I have used are to be seen in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, except one, the Swedish. 
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SPECIMENS OF MILTON’S “PARADISE LOST.” 
i 
ENGLISH. 


Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us and regain the blissful seat, 
Sing, heavenly muse, that on the secret top 
Of Oreb or of Sinai did’st inspire 
That Shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed, 
In the beginning, how the heavens and earth 
Rose out of chaos—etc. 

[From the Globe Edition. 


FRENCH. 
(“Le Paradis Perdu.”) 


Je chanteral Satan, Le Mort et le Peché, 

Et le fruit défendu de sa tige arraché 

De l’Enfer conjuré l’implacable colére, 

De nos premiers parents le crime et le salaire 

Le Paradis perdu pour | homme, jus qu ’au Jour 

Ou ’ Homme—Dieu rouveit le céleste sejour. 

[From Eugene Aroux, Paris, 1830. Translation in vers 

the French Alexandrine. 


(‘Le Paradis Perdu,’’ traduction in prose par M. Chateau- 
briand.) 


La premiére désobéissance de l’Homme et le fruit de cet 
arbre defendu, dont le mortel gofit apporta la mort dans a 
monde, et toas nos malheurs, avec le porte d’Eden, Jusqu’a ce 
qu’ un Homme plus Grand nous retablet et reconquit le Sejour 
Bionheurreux, chante Muse celeste. Sur le sommit secret 
d’Orei et de Sinai, tu inspiras le Berger qui, le premier, apprit 
& la Race choisie, comment dans le commencement, le cied et 
la terre sostirent du Chaos, [From the Furne Edition, Paris, 
1855. 

Notre.—This edition is the ‘ chef d’ceuvre’’ of French typo 
graphy, and resembles the splendid Boydel edition in English. 
To this edition is prefixed the famous Réflexiones sur la vie 
et les écrits de Milton par M. Lamartine. 


ITALIAN. 
(ZZ Paradiso Perduto.) 


Dell Umo il primo in ubbidir disdegno, 
E di quella interdetta arbore il frutto, 
Il cui funesto assaporar ja morte, 
Edé mali la Sehiera al Mundo adusse 
D'Eden ccl bando, insino al di, che un’altro 
A noi ristoro maggior nomo aporti 
E riconquisti lo Seggio beato, 
Canta, oceleste Musa, che d’Orebbe 
Ovver del Siva soora l’ermo giogo. 
Il pastore ispirasti che all’dotta 
Stirpe auzi alltri insegnio, come da prima 
Del caos fuori ciclo, e Terra emerse, 
[From M. Felice Marlottini, Roma, 1813. 


SWEDISH. 
(Det forlorake Paradiset.) 


Om Menniskans férsta olydnad—Och frukten 
Af det férbjudna trad, hvars dédliga verkan 
Braag déd till verlden och all var Smirta, och 
Edens férlust—tills cu kraftigare man 
Oss Aterstaller och &tervinnes den saliga boning, 
Sjung himmelska Muse om detta och—att pi den hemliga ndjd 
Pa Oreb Mes Sinai blef inspireradt af 
Fiaraherden, han som férst oss underviste 
Om den utvalde siden. Och hurusom 
I begynnelsen himlarne och jord 
Blefoo squliga ur det mérka Kaos. 
[Translated by the writer. 





SPANISH, 
(Paraso Perdido.) 


Del primer hombre la desobedieneia 
Canto, y la fatal fruta del vevado 
Arbol, cuyo bocadio. 
Desterrando del mundo la inocencia, 
Dis entrada 4 los dolores, y 4 la muerte, 
Y nos hizo perder el paraiso ; 
Lleno de amor, baxér 4 nuestro suelo, 
Hacerse hombre, y volver con brazo fuerte, 
A 4 brie las puertas del cerrado ciclo 
Asistence piadosa. 
O tu! Verlad divina, y en cendida, 
Unica Musa dizna de mi canto, etc. 

[From M. J. de Escoiquiz, 4 Bourges, 1812. 


PORTUGUESE. 
(Zl Paraiso Perdido.) 


A primeira fatal desobediencia 
Do homem, e da vedada arvore o ffuito 
Cujo gosto mortal as mundo trouxe 
A morte e todas as desgracas nossas ; 
Com a perda de Edem, té que hum outro homem 
Maior nos restaurasse a posse delle 
Canta celeste Musa, que do occulto 
Cimo do horeb, on do Sinai dictaste 
As Pastor, que primeiro 4 raga eleita 
Ensinou como foram no principio— 
Ceos, e Terra do Chaos levantados 
[From Vicomte Targini, Traduction 4 Paris, 1823. 





MOTHER’S DARLING. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE NORWEGIAN BY NELLIE V. ANDERSON. 





[Continued from the April Numéber.] 





Iv. 

Along in March the ice on the lakes is never safe 
near the shore, no matter how thick and safe it may 
be in the middle, where the sun effects it with his 
scorching heat. There are always certain places for 
landing, where planks are placed on the thicker and 
safer ice, and no sane person ventures out in any 
other place. 

” On a clear, warm day a frightened crowd had 
gathered near the shore of ‘“The Sound,’’ where a 
little girl had thoughtlessly run out on an unsafe 
place, and some distance from land fallen in. When- 
ever an effort was made to reach her the ice broke 
under the heavier weight and everyone was obliged 
to return. 

Word was sent for the rescuing apparatus, but 
that would require time, so there they stood help- 
less. More people were constantly gathering. 

“What is it? Who has fallen in?” 

“Can she still be alive? How long ago is it?” 

“Yes, if she were dead she would rise again.” 

‘No, there is mud in the bottom.’’ 

‘She will soon come to the surface if she is not. 
dead.”’ 





? 
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. ‘Url If they were eaty here with the rescuing 
apparatus !” 

It had begun with confusion and shouting, but 
there had now fallen an anxious and painful stillness 
over all, and they only spoke in whispers. 

The sharper sounded the mother’s cry of agony, 
when the information reached her, and she came 
rushing among them: “Oh, my child! Help, help!” 
She ran back and forth on the strand. ‘‘ Oh see! 
Help, help, help !’’ 

Near the edge of the hole a piece of the child’s 
‘dress was seen. The mother had to be held by force, 
to keep her from the place, and she screamed and 
struggled to get loose. 


Just at that moment the crowd made way for 
Martin and two of his comrades. He had again com- 
menced a carousal, and they had now come from a 
merry luncheon, hats a little awry, overcoats open 
for warmth of the sun, and with doubtful steps they 
now appeared in the group. 

Martin saw the child, and heard the mother’s 
wails. His heart was softest in this condition, and 
his brain was not clear enongh to reason. 

“But will no one help?”’ 

‘We dare not, Brun.’’ 

“Oh, it can’t be very dangerous.” 

“Yes, it is; the ice will not hold, and the bot- 
tom is miry.” 

But Martin considers nothing ; he throws off his 
coat, slips along remarkably well on the ice, obtains 
hold of the child and lays it on a hand sled, which 
is shoved out to him, and then carefully drawn to 
the shore. 

All are now waiting for him to turn towards land 
and come back the same way, so bravely found by 
himself. There is more than one in the crowd 
ashamed of his own cowardice. 

But Martin only strikes with his arms against the 
edge of the ice, which breaks at every hold. 

“Turn about Brun; swim ashore.” 

“ Help, help me, oh God, help me!” 

“They will soon be here now with the ladder. 
Just see if you can’t hold fast a minute.’’ 

He seems to understand nothing ; a larger piece 
of ice breaks under his arms and he slips away under 
the ice. 

A seaman has just arrived, and turning to Mar- 
tin’s companions, asks: ‘ But how is this? Has he 
not saved the little girl? Why can’t he save him- 
self ?” 

“The cold water has sobered him and he lost his 
presence of mind.” 


“It was bravely done. He must be saved.” 











Finally the rescuing apparatus comes, the nes 
ladder is laid out, and they chop and chop to make 
the hole larger, the seaman very active with the rest, 
Then they begin to feel around with long boat-hooks, 
all in vain, for though it seems they see a dark body, 
it is too far away to be reached by the boat-hooks. 

Time passes and the prospects of saving Martin 
diminish, and the seaman finally concludes to dive 
down after him. 

Again they stand breathless looking down into 
the hole, during the choking, seemingly endless 
seconds, until the seaman appears tugging Martin 
along. They are drawn up on the ladder. The sea- 
man is exhausted, but can go home, while Martin 
seems altogether lifeless. 

“It is best to take him home, which is near by.” 

He is borne home, while one runs for the doctor. 

They ring at the door, and the girl comes out. 

“No one is at home,” but she steps back at sight 
of Martin, throwing the door wide open. 

He is carried into the corner room, but the table 
there is too small for him, and they carry him drip- 
ping'wet as he is, through the elegant rooms into 
the dining room. After extending the table the 
necessary length, he is laid upon it, and they begin 
the work of bringing him back to life. 

The doctor came and tried his skill, but all efforts 
were fruitless. 

The crowd remain standing on the outside, a few 
courageously stand in the entry and peer into the 
corner room, yes, clear in through the next door, 
where they catch a glimpse of the dining room, but 
over the fine carpets they dare not venture. 

Some who had closely followed the bearers into 
the dining room, keep their positions, and those 
outside learn from there that they think there is a 
sign of breath—no, it is a mistake —again a hope— 
oh no, not now. 

At last came the certain knowledge that Martin 
Brun was dead. 

As the crowd separated they saw Fru Brun one 
her daughter far down the street. 

“Oh! See, Marie, what can it mean that so 
many people are standing outside of our house?” 

“It is perhaps some one who has fallen into the 
Sound, and has been taken in there, because it is 
the nearest house.” 

‘“‘ Has some one fallen into the water ?”’ she asked 
of one whom they met. 

“Yes, Shoemaker Hansen’s little daughter fell 
in, also—.” 

Marie hurries after her mother, who has gone on 
in anxiety. 
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‘It was Shoemaker Hansen’s little daughter that 
* fell in, mother.” 

“Ts she alive.” 

Marie stops one again. 
alive?” 

The one she questioned looked at her wonderingly. 

“Yes, Fréken, I believe so, I have not heard 
otherwise,” 

His manner of answering frightened Marie and 
she saw on all the faces that something had happened 
which had concerned them more than Shoemaker 
Hansen’s daughter. She discovered in the crowd an 
old laborer, whom she knew. 

“Say, Ole, has anything happened to Martin? 
We know nothing about it.” 

‘‘ Ves, there has, Fréken,’’ shaking his head. 

“ He is not *? She sees in the man’s expres- 
sion that she has something sorrowful before her, so 
she whispered : ‘ dead ?”” 

‘¢ He sprang into the water, saved the child, took 
death away from her,—but it was well done.” 

Marie hurried after the mother. 

‘‘ Mother, Martin sprang into the water, and saved 
a little girl; it was so bravely done, but it is danger- 
ous enough for himself.” 

The mother has already felt in her heart, that her 
dearest child is at stake, but Marie’s words remove a 
hidden fear—there was no disgrace connected with 
the disaster whatever it might be. She raised her 
head as she runs along. The street door stood open, 
the hall floor soiled with muddy feet; the door to 
the corner room is also open. The dirty tracks ex- 
tend to it and even further; where chairs had been 
in the way, they were tipped over, tables were shoved 
aside—they had shared a merciless fate. 


«‘Ts Hansen’s little girl 





In the most remote part of the dining room, she 
sees a covered mass on the long table, while the doc- 
tor stands quietly by. Her heart beats stop so she 
becomes pale as a corpse, but before Marie can help 
her, the blood came streaming back again and she 
walks in slowly and laboriously. 

Martin’s head is uncovered and his face has that 
calm expression, which death always gives. 

“Oh, Martin, my dearest boy, what will become 
of me, when I have you no more!” 

She lays her head on his breast; puts her arm 
around his head, the tears streaming over her cheeks 
while she talks to him. 

“T should willingly wait night after night, if I 
only knew you could come. If you have given me 
sorrow, you have given two times more gladness, my 
dearest boy, and I was the only one who loved you. 








I was your best friend and you were my dearest child, 
because you so needed me. But, Doctor, is it certain 
he is dead? It is so terriblej; and have you tried 
everything ?”’ 

The doctor and Marie had been talking together 
in a side room, and now enter. 

“Yes, true, all we know what to do.” 

Marie has embraced her mother around the 
shoulders and tries to get her away from the corpse. 

“Let me be with him, Marie. Just think if a 
sign of life should appear, that I could get him again. 
You do not how terribly hard it is. So young, so 
full of strength how could God let it happen! You 
know not how much I shall miss him.” 

‘“No, Mother, for I win him again by death, 
Perhaps God meant something by taking his life in 
the moment when his best feelings were uppermost. 
Ican not take it otherwise than as a mercy that 
Martin ended his life with a good work. He was 
enabled as it were, to redeem so much.” 

The bitter pain expressed in the mother’s face 
vanished ; she lifted her head with the determined 
strength of the sagakvaiden. ‘This is really the re- 
semblance in their characters ; it had before drawn 
them away from each other, but there is no longer 
any mighty barrier between them. 

The mother presses Marie to her side, in her 
warm loving way and kisses her. 


THE END. 








No article in the July number of the ATLANTIC will attract 
more attention than the Autocrat’s engaging description of his 
first visit to Europe, more than fifty years ago. Dr. Holmes 
has written nothing for a long time more charming in quality 
or more thoroughly characteristic. Philip Gilbert Hamerton 
gives the first paper of his series, ‘‘French and English,’’ 
which bids fair to be as interesting and valuable as his delight- 
ful book ‘‘Round my House.” In these articles he will in- 
dicate the differences in manners and morals, modes of life and 
of thought, between the neighboring nations. As an English- 
man who has been for many years really domesticated in 
France, there is a peculiar fitness in his doing this. George 
Frederic Parsons’ vigorous, clearly reasoned, and extremely 
sensible paper on ‘The Labor Question” is a timely contribu- 
tion. John Fiske has another noteworthy article relating to the 
time of confusion and almost bankruptcy succeeding the Re- 
volutionary War. ‘The Princess Casamassima,’’ perhaps the 
strongest novel Mr. James has ever written, grows absorbingly 
interesting. There are installments of Craddock’s ‘In the 
Clouds” and Bishop’s ‘‘The Golden Justice,” and a good short 
story, ‘Sibyl the Savage,’’ by Mrs. Champney. There are, of 
course, some excellent literary articles, the most noticeable 
being Miss Preston’s admirable paper on “Ouida.” The Con- 
tributors’ Club and Books of the Month complete a remarkable 
number, which fitly opens the fifty-eighth volume of the maga- 
zine. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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THE LILAC TREE. 


“QO! a beautous tree is the lilac tree, 
“Purple and white its bossoms be, 
‘And no matter what mortals’ sorrows may be, 
“The flowers still bloom on the lilac tree—” 
Thus sang a maid and a youth as they strayed 
Down the garden walk ’neath the lilacs’ shade: 
“And I love my love, and my love loves me, 
“And the lilac tree is our trysting tree.”’ 


I was the youth, and my love was the maid, 
And the wealth of my heart at her feet I laid, 
And the lilac blooms I twined in her hair 
Were fairer and finer than jewels rare; 
And the beautiful maiden who walked by my side 
Gave m2 herself and became my bride. 
And I love my love, and my love loves me, 
And we plighted our vows ’neath the lilac tree, 


And an angel came from Paradise 
To our home and hearts in baby guise, 
But the stranger tarried with us but a night, 
Then was borne away to the realms of light 
And never again my love on me smiled, 
But grieved and pined for her angel child; 
And, though our hearts still sung the old love tune, 
She faded away with the roses in June. 


Out of the twilight rose slowly the moon 
In through the casement, that night in June, 
It shone on the couch where my love lay at rest ; 
Her head on my bosom, her hand in mine pressed, 
And while our souls mingled in one last kiss, 
Her’s passed to a higher life from this; 
And all of my love that was morial was laid 
Where we plighted our vows ’neath the lilac shade. 


And oft at the mystic eventide, 
In the room where I parted from my bride, 
Steals the faint, sweet odor of lilac blooms, 
Faintest and subtlest of all perfumes; 
And then no longer I feel alone, 
For there falls on my ear asad low tone, 
And she seems to say, in the sweet old way : 
“I love my love, forever and aye.” 


But her mother’s heart for her child had yearned; 
That regained, to her early love she turned; 
AndI know, though in heaven, with her babe on her knee, 
My love is longing and waiting for me— 
Waiting and longing to welcome me ; 
And I love my love, aad my love loves me, 
The same as when ’neath the lilac tree, 
We plighted our vows through eternity. 
SARAH CoRNING PAOLI. 


The JuLy issue of the OVERLAND opens Vol. VIII of the 
new series, and will contain, amongst other attractive articles, 
the following: “Irrigation and Drainage,’’ the latest California 
problem, by Hon. A. A. Sargent; a ‘‘Story of the South Dome’”’ 
by the late Miss Santa Louise Anderson; ‘Crossing the Cali- 
fornia Sahara,” frightful personal experience of prospectors; 
‘*With Crawford in Mexico,” Lieut. Hanna’s account of the 





recent campaign; ‘‘Tenting Sketches’”’ from Lake and Mendo. 
cino Counties; Judge John T. Doyle’s study of Shakespearian 
Law (published by request of Lawrence Barrett). Second in- 
stallment of the Mexican serial “‘Chata aud Chinita.” There 
will also be a number of other sketches and short stories and a 


| larger number of characteristic Pacific Coast articles than usual 
| is promised the readers of this progressive and successful 


Magazine. 





AN English edition of ‘* Moderne Geister,” one of the latest 


| works of the celebrated Danish critic, Georg Brandes, will 


shortly be published by a Boston firm. Prof. R. B. Anderson, 
late professor in the University of Wisconsin, now U. S. min. 
ister to Denmark, has attended to the translation. French and 
German editions of the Professor’s ‘Norse Mythology’ are 
under preparation; and a leading Scandinavian publishing 
house announces a Danish translation of the same work and of 
‘*America Not Discovered by Columbus ” Besides these trans- 
lations, Prof Anderson is busily engaged in his “ Bird’s Eye- 


| view of Scandinavia ” to be produced in the form of letters to 


| 
| 
| 





his wife 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND HER SCANDINAVIAN POPULATION. 
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THE CITY OF WHICH WE WRITE. 

It is a beautiful combination of man’s thrift and nature’s 
generosity, this bustling, growing metropolis of an empire 
that thirty years ago was a wilderness of prairie. It is a 
city of which any race of people on the earth might be 
proud, this Minneapolis of which we write. And if, in 
treating of its wondrous growth, and its broad, metropoli- 
tan character in that development which has won for it the 
admiration of all who have been so fortunate as to have 
traveled its busy streets and gauged the character of its 
people, we for a moment allow our admiration to lose 
sight of the text which is the inspiration of this series of 
articles, and dwell upon the subject of the City of Minne- 
apolis asa theme of praise, we will no doubt be pardoned— 
by the average Minneapolitan, on the one hand, for voicing 
his love of what to him is the dearest city on God’s green 
earth, and on the other by the stranger outside its gates ; 
for, if the latter will “read as he runs,” he too will re-echo 
the words of admiration for the city and the people who 
have planned for its growth and have had faith in the fu- 
ture of this municipality which has been built about the 
Falls of St. Anthony. 

It is impossible in one article of this character to do 
complete justice to a subject which has so much to be said 
“aaageel ; “7g about it as this; and while 





we cannot more than briefly 
| outline the growth of the city 
| proper, shall 
Mito limit our sketch of the 
f§| subject and the part taken by 
@ the Scandinavian population 







we also have 


| of Minneapolis in its growth 


FARMERS AND MECHANICS BANK, VIEW UP NICOLLET. 
to the barest facts, and shall, possibly, have to omit much 
that a historian with more space at his command would 


MINNEAPOLIS FROM THE BRIDGE BELOW THE FALLS. 








make mention of. Without doubt we shall omit much 
that some individuals may deem of special importance 
from their point of view. And yet, in spite of any short- 
comings of this nature, if any there be, we trust we shall 
receive the pardon of the kindly-disposed reader ; that of 
the hyper-critical and querulous conner of these pages we 
neither ask for nor expect. 

a fea) The visitor to the Flour City 
is always pleasantly impres- 
sed with its first appearance. 
‘| Even if he be the suffering 
victim of a dyspepsia that 
makes life a burden, its 
twinges gradually relax as he 
draws within the circle of 








steals over the countenance of the dusty traveler un- 
til, as he reaches the confines of the city, this torment of 
his existence drops away from him, and, in the hearty 
welcome which the very streets seem to give a stranger, 
and the clear, light, exhHarating atmosphere which is 
vouchsafed to the inhabitants of this latitude, he forgets 
the ills of less-favored climes, takes on 


renewed strength 


and growth as his vacation is { 
prolonged, and goes back to 
his eastern or southern home 
astaunch friend of the North 
Star State and of Minneapo- 
lis in particular. If he be 
not on vacation bent,'he soon jj 
becomes at home in the gen- 
erous hospitality and public 
spirit which pervades all 
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ranks and conditions of the people, and it is not long be- 
fore his letters to his old-home friends bear evidence that 
he has asstrong a regard for the community of which he 
is now a part as the old-timer who came here away back 
in the 50’s. Prosperity usually attends the deserving, and, 
if the new-comer be sober, industrious and progressive, it 
is not long until he begins to share in the measure of that 
general prosperity which is typical of the cities of the 
New Northwest. 


Embracing forty square miles of territory, Minneapolis | 


has upwards of 65,000 private and public structures. 
These building are, as a rule, of the best class, and there 
is no city in the country which has a greater pride in her 
homes than the one of which we write. While her 

mT wealthy men have built virtual palaces 
-»|for their homes, there is a plentitude 
of beautiful dwellings for the mass of 
# the population that is cheering to the 
»| heart of him who is a believer in the 
‘| idea that the strength of a free govern- 
iment is in the ownership of their 
afi homes by a majority of the people. 
ena this is an accepted axiom here, 
lf only a glance at the summary of real 
estate transfers for a week will be nec- 
essary; but, if the reader be a skeptic 
after that shall have been done, a reference to the long list 
of “operators in dirt,” as the real estate dealers have been 
styled, will satisfy the most flinty-hearted cynic on this 
point. In the matter of both business and public buildings 
nothing is too good for any line of business in which it 
can be transacted by the ideal Minneapolis business man; 
no pile of money is too big to be spent on a public build- 
ing; and, if the rival neighbor “down below the falls,” as 
St. Paul is wont to be styled, plans for a particularly ex- 
pensive hotel or tall business block, the men of Minne- 
apolis bestir themselves to put up one costing a couple of 
hundred thousand dollars more, or bid their architects to 
design a sky-climbing structure which shall eclipse their 
sister city, even though the stories count up a round dozen 
and the investor of shekels in brick and mortar is forced 
to make heavy drafts on his down-east business cousin to 
pay the bills till the next crop of wheat is moved or an- 
other season’s cut of lumber has been marketed. But the 
Minneapolis man is always willing to go his St. Paul 
brother “one better” in any game he proposes, and it seems 
as though he was gaining on his Capital City rival. Yet 
the spirit of this rivalry reaps harvests for both communi- 
ties. 

Of the 150,000 people now estimated as contained within 
the limits of the city, fully one-third of the inhabitants 
of Minneapolis are Scandinavians, either by birth or par- 
entage. By the last state census Hennepin county con- 
tained 14,039 Swedes, 13,422 Norwegians, and 1,116 Danes 
a total of 28,597. Nearly all of these are in the city. 
For the entire state the figures were: Swedes, 80,735 ; 
Norwegians, 92,428 ; Danes, 11,785; total, 184,948. These, 
of course, include only those actually born in the mother 
country. Including the rising generation, the Scandi- 
navian population of Minneapolis probably about 
45,000, forming by far the strongest foreign element 
in its people. It is of these races, and their share of 
the work in building up the city and contributing to its 
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l 
| material and intellectual growth, that this article is in- 
| tended to treat. 

Writing on this subject a local contemporary in a recent 
article said: ‘“ Minneapolis owes much of its growth and 
prosperity to the excellent character of its people. In 
sustaining the city’s reputation in this respect, the Scandi- 
navian portion of our citizens bears an honorable part. 
Quick to assimilate with American life and thought, the 
Scandinavians bring effectually to bear, in their adopted 
country, their native characteristics of energy, independ- 
ence and integrity. They easily enter into the progressive 
and democratic spirit of American institutions.” That 

| this is true as relating to this particular city, there is no 
question. It is also true of the Scandinavian races every- 
where in America. While they retain as warm a love for 
the old homeland as the sons and daughters of any nation 

















on earth, they are as loyal and devoted citizens of the 
United States as the most patriotic native! Proud to be a 
citizen of the greatest republic of all time, they are as 
earnest defenders of its institutions as though their fore- 
fathers framed its constitution. Here and there have been 
instances of that religious bigotry which hundreds of years 
of state-church life and a dominating priestcraft have 
engendered as an inheritance from the religious teaching 
of the lands from which they came, but this spirit has 
rapidly passed away under the liberalizing influence of the 
new home, and the broader ideas of humanity which fol- 
low a few decades of existence here in this age of the 
world. The progress which comes to the nation at large 
is soon shared by them, and the peasant’s son of a genera- 
tion ago is in verity the father of a sovereign as the years 
roll on, while the religious bigot of twenty years since is 
broadened and sweetened under the genial rays of a Christ- 
like charity in the new land of freedom until he becomes 
a living example of the true follower of the Son of Man 
here upon earth. 

The rapid growth of the Scandinavian population in 
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Minnesota since the war, 


the visit of Frederika Bremer to Minnesota in 1851. This 
nobility of Sweden, had spent a large part of her life in 
work of amelioration for the poor of her country. Both 
her gifted pen and her fortune were not stinted in this 
service ; and when, following her visit to Minnesota and 
her pleasant reception by Governor Ramsey, her glowing 
description of the possibilities of the State as a home for 
the hardy tillers of Sweden who had the means to reach it, 


of the very best of the Swedish people, to embark for the 
land which has since come to be known as the North Star 
State. And, though their pioneer life had much of hard- 
ship and deprivation for those who had been delicately 
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reared, and in spite of the lack of many things which are 
now considered luxuries by reason of the limited com- 
munication with the markets of the world in those earlier 
years, the Newer Scandinavia in these Northwestern 
States has been very kind to her foster sons and daughters ; 
and they have borne the burden of the struggle with a 
manly and womanly steadfastness which is deserving of 
the highest praise, and have acquitted themselves in its 
development and influence in a manner worthy of the 
most patriotic of Columbia’s children. 

The good words which the letters of the earlier immi- 


grants carried back to the old homes in Norway, Sweden | 


and Denmark, brought others to try their fortunes, up to 
the beginning of the war of the rebellion. Then for four 


or five years immigration ceased ; but immediately after | 


the close of the war it again revived with a volume unpre- 
cedented in the history of the country. The majority of the 


earlier comers were farmers, but there was a sprinkling of | 
tradesmen, mechanics and professional men, and always | 


ministers enough of the established church of Norway and 
Sweden to keep the religious sheepfold in order and see 
that religious training was not neglected. The earlier 
members of the ministry ruled their little flocks with the 
same religious severity which is customary in the Scandi- 
navian countries, insisted upon parochial schools, and 
opposed the free-school system as injurious to religious 
life. This soon passed away, however, under the influence 
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| 
and the earlier settlements 
during the decade between 1850 and 1860, is largely due to | 
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of the mixed settlements throughout the state and the 
liberal, state-supported free-school laws, and the latter 


| have banished from the field the old country notion in 
estimable Swedish lady, whose family ranked with the 


this respect ; and it is safe to say that the great mass of the 
Scandinavian-born citizens of the United States are now 
ardent supporters of the public school system. In Min- 
neapolis and throughout the State of Minnesota this is 
particularly true ; and there are to be found upon many of 


| the district school boards throughout the State Scandi- 


navians who are acknowledged to be among the most in- 


| telligent and progressive of the members of those educa- 
led many, not only of the middle and peasant classes, but 


tional bodies. 


All branches of trade, professional and artistic life, are 
represented among the Scandinavians of Minneapolis. 


The growth of the city as a manufacturing center has 


drawn many artisans and laborers to it ; many of the latter 
unskilled. Those who have gone into trade have, as arule, 











THE NEW WEST HOTEL. 
prospered, and many have become well-to-do. It is esti- 
mated that the Scandinavians of the city own property in 
homes, trade and personal valuables worth over $15,000,- 
000. Asa rule there is a stirring ambition inspiring the 
diligent toil of the great mass to own their own homes. 
The liberal terms on which homes can be secured has 
been a great benefit to many, and-a healthy stimulant to 
others to acquire property. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 

The fluctuating nature of the Scandinavian element in 
Minneapolis has always operated against the permanency 
of the many social organizations which have been pro- 
jected at various times. National jealousies and prejudices 
are also responsible to a degree for the short life of some 
of them, as it has been found almost impossible to unite 
the different Scandinavian nationalities into any common 
order. Socially, however, the three nations intermingle 
with the friendliest feeling, but each has its representa- 
tive society, of which the most prominent are the Swedish 
“ Norden,” the Danish “ Dania,” and the exclusive “ Nor- 
manna,” with its Norwegian membership. The “Den ny 
Tid,” an organization composed of young men, though 
young, is vigorous and thriving. Charitable organizations 
are confined largely to the churches. “ Den Skandinaviske 
Hjaelpeforening” (the Scandinavian aid association) lately 
established, is founded on a broader principle, designing 
to form the center of organized charity among the Scan- 
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dinavians. “The Ladies’ Aid Club” is of an informal 
character. It has, however, done some good and timely 
work in a quiet way. 

Of the singing societies there are half a dozen in the 
field, generally as adjuncts of other societies. The Nor- 
wegian Ski club, Norwegian Athletic club, and the mili- 
tary or rifle club, are organizations of several years’ stand 
ing. 

Society Norden is the oldest Scandinavian organization 
in the city, having been formed May 12th, 1871. Its pur- 
poses are benevolent, social and literary, and it has now a 
membership of 125. The officers are as follows: Presi- 
dent, N. P. Neilson ; vice-president, H. O. Heglund ; sec- 
retary, Wm. Rydmarck; treasurer, O. F. Renard; libra- 
rian, N. Ringstrom. 

Scandia lodge, Knights of Pythias, is twelve years old 
and has 125 members, with officers as follows: P. C., W. 
Rydmarck ; C. C., John Peterson; V. C., V.G. Green ; 
prelate, W. Gunderson ; recorder, T. T. Megarden ; M. C., 
E. Dean; M. F., A. B. Flisnes; M. A., Andrew Mattson. 

The Swedish Brotherhood is the only Swedish secret so- 
ciety in the city. It was formed eleven years ago and is a 
flourishing organization with 400 members. 

The Swedish Society “Normanna” was organized in 
January last with a capital stock of $50,000. The object 
is to buy, lease and own real estate, and improve the same 
by erecting a building for the use of the association. A. 
H. Edsten is president; N. Grevstad, vice-president; K. 
Kortgaard, recording secretary; M. Aune, corresponding 
secretary; A. Tharalson, treasurer. 

The Scandinavian Temperance Reform club has been in 
existence more than eight years; and has performed an ex- 
tensive and beneficent work, promoting the cause of temper- 
ance, providing employment for the indigent and relieving 
distress among the unfortunate classes of the community. 
In connection with this society.a Norwegian-Danish branch 
of the Scandinavian association for total abstinence in 
America was organized last fall with Prof. 8S. Oftedal as 
president; C. Carlson, vice-president; H. Askeland, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Anna Anderson, treasurer. 

The Scandinavian Workingmen’s Union is a live organ- 
ization, boasting several hundred members, with a really 
fine library, considering the short life of the society. The 
library was largely secured by a course of popular lectures 
during the past season. 

SOCIETY DANIA OF MINNEAPOLIS, 
at present one of the most prosperous and enterprising 
Scandinavian societies in the Northwest, was organized on 
the 10th day of November, 1875, as a Danish literary and 
benevolent association, by the following-named gentlemen : 
Jens Larsen, Christen Bertelsen, H. P. Jenson, M. Corfix, 
P. Christenson, J. P. Jenson, Martin Bomberg, A. Therkild- 
sen, M. F. Hinck, Chr. Madsen, P. Corfix, H. Christiansen. 
For several years these pioneers of the Danish settlers in 
Minneapolis had felt the want of something that could 
improve the social standing of their nationality while it 
served to unite themselves more closely and intimately for 
mutual benefit and pleasure—something whereby they 
might render each other substantial aid and assistance in 
vase of need, and also reach out a helping hand to those 
of their countrymen who might arrive in the city sick, 
destitute or friendless, and as a result of earnest delibera- 
tions inspired by the noblest of sentiments and backed by 





liberal personal sacrifices, Society Dania came into exist- 
ence, small, poor and weak, striving and struggling to get 
a foothold among the older and more firmly established 
organizations of the city. Not long did the supporters and 
protectors of the young society have to wait to see their 
efforts crowned with success ; in a few years Dania devel- 
oped into a popular and benevolent association of no mean 
order, caring handsomely for the sick and needy, while at 
the same time it exerted itself to become entertaining as 
well as benevolent, ornamental as well as useful-—a worthy 
representative for the Danish nationality, reflecting credit 
on the name and fame of the dear old mother country. 

The friends of the society, after thus seeing it firmly 
established and successful as a beneficiary institution, now 
began to interest themselves in the social welfare of their 
charge, and on the 5th of June, 1881, the Dania Society 
was presented with two beautiful silk flags—one American 
and one Danish—worth about $250—a reward of merit 
from the entire Danish population of the city, ladies and 
gentlemen, young and old, society members and private 
citizens, all contributing alike in recognition of noble work 
accomplished by the society so far, and as an encouraye- 
ment to future endeavors in the same spirit. 

The next step taken by the Society Dania, with a view 
to enhancing its usefulness, was an attempt to secure a 
library for the free use of its members, and by dint of hard 
work, a judicious financial management and commendable 
liberality of friends of the measures a considerable number 
of good and useful books were secured, making quite a re- 
spectable plant for a future library. But the scarcity and 
costliness in this country of the works of Danish authors 
in the mother tongue remains a source of much regret and 
solicitude among the officers of the society, inasmuch as 
the beneficiary character of the organization precludes the 
accumulation and disposition of funds for other than be- 
nevolent purposes. The present officers of the society are: 
C. Benson, president; Chr. Jorgensen, vice-president; M. 
F. Hinck, treasurer; C. Neuman, corresponding secretary; 
P. II. Lars, recording secretary; P. Clausen, A. Therkild- 
sen and C. Mortensen, trustees. The election of officers 
occurs semi-annually, on the second Tuesday of the months 
of May and November. 

About a year ago a” Movement was set on foot by a few 
warm and energetic friends of the society, having for its 
object nothing less than the building of a Danish Society 
building, to be known as Dania Hall, the main feature of 
the project being the adoption of such measures as would 
enable the Dania Society to get at once the use of a suit- 
able hall and club-rooms, while giving it the opportunity 
by the gradual investment of the earnings of the society 
to become sole owner of the building. 

In order to accomplish this object a stock company, with 
a capital stock of $25,000, was formed by members of the 
society and other patriotic and public-spirited Danes, and 
incorporated under the laws of the State of Minnesota as 
the Dania Hall Building Association. 

At the first meeting of this association $2,600 had al- 
ready been subscribed by Dania members. Since then the 
subscription has been very liberal, until now only about 
500 shares at $10 have to be disposed of. Several of the 
leading citizens have given the enterprise a hearty support, 
some by subscribing stock, others by donating sums of 
money wherewith to buy shares for the benefit of the So- 
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ciety Dania, notably among the latter being the great mill- 
ing firm of C. A. Pillsbury & Co., who have donated $300 
for this purpose. The affairs of the stock company are 
conducted by a board of directors of eight, the officers of 
which are P. Clausen, president; A. Therkildsen, vice- 
president ; P. Petersen, treasurer; J. H. Paulsen, secre- 
tary ; C. Benson, H. Jensen, M. F. Hinck, C. Neumann, di- 
rectors. 

The building committee is C. Neumann, M. F. Hinck, 
H. Jensen; architect, C. F. Struck. 

After incorporating the association, the first move was 
the selecting of a suitable lot on which to build, and 
through the courtesy and liberality of Mr. L. Meldahl, one 
of the wealthiest and most prominent Danes in the city, 
the company was enabled to secure a lot corner of Cedar 
avenue and Fifth street on exceedingly favorable terms. 
The work of excavating and laying of the foundation was 
commenced immediately and completed before last win- 
ter’s frost set in, when further work was postponed until 
this spring. In the meantime the plans and specifications 
were being perfected for a four-story pressed brick build- 
ing, the first floor of which contains three stores, the sec- 
ond six offices and the society’s club-rooms, and the third 
and fourth the hall, stage, galleries, wardrobes, parlors, 
ete., and building was resumed about May 1st, with a 
view of having the entire building finished and completed 
by September Ist. 

The official act of laying the corner-stone but recently 
occurred, under the auspices of the Dania Society, and the 
dedication and formal opening of the hall will take place 
on November 10th, the anniversary of the society’s organ- 
ization. 

The Dania Society has thus, by untiring energy and 
unceasing labor, in the short space of time (ten years) grown 
from a small, insignificant and comparatively unknown 
association, to one of the most influential and popular 
societies in the Northwest; and will in a few years be the 
sole owner of the finest Scandinavian society building in 
the United States, worth $30,000. The membership of 
Dania Society is daily increasing at present, and its mem- 
bership roll contains the following names: 

Chas. Benson, president; Chr. Jorgensen, vice-president: 
M. F. Hinck, treasurer; C. Neumann, corresponding sec- 
retary; P. H. Lars, recording secretary; P. Clausen, A. 
Therkildsen, C. Martensen, trustees. 

Members—T. Katirup, H. J. Lamp, H. Rolstad, P. H. 
Lars, 8S. Smith, P. Vissing, C. Svenning, F. Vinding, P. 
Raarup, M. Raarup, L. Meldahl, J. Meldahl, L. Roune- 
beek, N. P. Hers, H. Fauerschan, J. H. Stahr, H. H. 
Egkild, J. Aagard, C. Neumann, M. F. Hinck, Chr. 
Lamp, V. Kriedt, J. Holm, J. L. Shuneman, J. M. 
Schack, H. T. Lund, J. Vintzer, J. Meyer, A. C. Nielsen, 
P. Petersen, O. R. Nielsen, Chr. Rasmussen, A. P. Nielsen, 
H. Petersen, L. Jensen, P. Hansen, J. H. Paulsen, L. 
Petersen, P. Clausen, Wm Rasmussen, R. Christensen, H. 
Sorensen, Th. Larsen, L. P. Hansen, N. P. Dittlevsen, P. A. 
Hansen, N. F. Nilsen, H. Johansen, N. Jepsen, R. Chris- 
tensen, H. Christiansen, H. C. Hansen, H. Petersen, A. 
Therkildsen, C. Hansen, J. Iversen, N. C. Nielsen, Chas. 
Bensen, P. Jorgensen, C. Thomsen, H. P. Johnson, J. 
Olson, H. P. Jensen, Jens Petersen, C. M. Christensen, M. 
Nielsen, L. Petersen, H. Larsen, H. Rasmussen, L. Han- 
sen, C. Martensen, E. Hansen, C. Petersen, A. Thompsen, 
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H. Jacobsen, P. H. Hansen, A. Andersen, M. Christensen, 
A. Petersen, N. Paulsen, M. Hansen, Soren Nillsen, Lo- 
rentz Petersen, C. Jeppesen, J. Andersen, H. Jensen, Chr. 
Jensen, A. C. Rasmussen, R. Rasmussen, N. ©. Nielsen, 
N. A. Nielsen, O. Petersen, P. Carlsen, V. Gunnersen, J. 
Andersen, F. Simonsen. H. Nilsen, L. H. Andersen, M. 
Rasmussen, H. J. Christensen, O. C. Olsen, J. N. Nielsen, 
8. J. Lauritzen, L. Rasmussen, R. Hansen, J. L. Piersen, 
Chr. Jorgensen, B. Jorgensen, A. Petersen, J. P. Nielsen, 
C. Jorgensen, N. P. Nielsen, L. Henningsen, Knud Niel- 
sen, H. D. Andersen, M. Petersen, Nils Paulsen. 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 

Some of the brightest legal luminaries practicing before 
the Northwestern bar are native born Scandinavians, and 
itis needless to say that they are fair representatives of 
their class in the old country. They take high rank, and 
anumber of them have been elevated to the bench. J. 
W. Arctander was probably the first Scandinavian to hang 
out his shingle in Minneapolis. He was followed by the 
present able and conscientious Judge of Probate, A. Ueland. 
Of late years several attorneys have settled here, as Mr. N. 
Michelet and Mr. J. Seeman, both from Wisconsin, Mr. 
Lars Rand, late Judge of the Municipal Court of Winona, 
and others. The firm of Gjertsen & Christensen are, we 
believe, old Minneapolis residents, while A. Holt, junior 
member of Ueland, Shores & Holt, is a graduate of the 
Minnesota University. 

MEDICAL MEN. 

One of the first Norwegian physicians to settle in 
Minneapolis was Dr. Karl Bendeke, of whom a clever 
sketch and brief biography will be found elsewhere in this 
number. A most skillful operator, he has, by degrees 
almost abandoned general practice, devoting himself to 
eye and ear surgery in which he has met with signal and 
well deserved success. Some years ago he represented 
the sixth ward in the city council, being elected on the 
Democratic ticket, but of a retiring disposition he soon 
withdrew from public life, preferring the ease of a comfort- 
able and hospitable home to the exacting duties of an alder- 
man of that populous ward. Dr. P. Nelson, another old Min- 
neapolitan, though still young in years, probably stands at 
the head of his colleagues of Swedish birth, almost ex- 
clusively confining himself to a profitable eye and ear 
practice. Other Swedish physicians are, Dr. J. Pearson, 
a resident for many years of this city Dr. Barck re- 
moved here from Albert Lea, where he had practiced for a 
long time, and Dr. Damm, a practitioner of many years’ 
standing in South Minneapolis. Of Norwegian physicians 
lately settled here, Dr. Skaroe is represented as having the 
largest general practice, while Dr. T. Thams, within the 
last two years arrived here from Norway, possesses all the 
qualifications of a thorough medical education and profes- 
sional skill required by a deservedly successful physician. 

CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

Scandinavia is strongly represented in the profession of 
civil engineering throughout the northwest. Minneapolis 
alone has eight whose names are well known, and the 
great railroad systems of this region have in their employ 
many others equally prominent in engineering circles. 

As a rule, the Scandinavian civil engineers are thor- 
oughly familiar with all branches of professional work, 
and enjoy an excellent reputation in this country. The 
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eight gentlemen already referred to are: Dahl, carrying 
on business on his own account; Wennerblad; A. Brynild- 
son, employed by the C., M. & St. P. R. R.; Carl Ilstrup, 
of the city engineer’s force; S. Bratager; Lagaard and F. 
W. Cappelen, in the service of the St. Paul and Northern 
Pacific R. R., the latter having made the plans and super- 
intended the work of building the new iron bridge over 
the Mississippi below the State University, and O. Hoff. 


THE NEWSPAPERS. 


It is a little surprising that so many Scandinavian jour- 
nals and magazines have gained a firm foothold in even so 
strong a Scandinavian stronghold as Minneapolis. Yet 
they all seem to be in a flourishing condition, and one can 
but ascribe this fact to the loyalty of the Scandinavian peo- 
ple to their mother tongue. Established in 1875, Budsttk- 
ken enjoys the distinction of being the oldest Scandinavian 
newspaper in Minnesota by continued existence. Several 
ventures in the newspaper line had been made before, but 
they soon succumbed. When started, the paper was in the 
hands of a firm consisting of the present publishers, 
Messrs. G. F. Johnson and J. Gjedde,and Mr. Hjelm-Han- 
sen. The latter, who had editorial charge of the enter- 
prise, soon retired, being succeeded by Mr. F. A. Husher, 
of La Crosse, Wis. He, in his turn, was followed by Rev. 
Bjarnason, an Icelander by birth and educated for the 
ministry, who after a few years’ service retired to devote 
himself to ministerial labors among his countrymen in 
Keewatin and Manitoba. His successor, Mr. Luth Jaeger, 
remained at the head of the paper tor seven years, sever- 
ing his connection with it only about two years ago. The 
present editor is Mr. Tom Overland. Always rather inde- 
pendently inclined, Budstikken has in the last eight years, 
with boldness and force advocated the ideas of the most 
progressive element among the Norwegian-Americans. 
Politically, this has led to its joining the Democratic party, 

“ Svenska Folkets Tidning” is the representative Swe- 
dish journal in this city and state. Col. Hans Mattson was 
its founder and when he sold it some six years ago it gave 
the anything but liberal church influence a decided advan- 
tage of which it was not slow to avail itself. Being master 
of the field without any local competition at all, it looked 
for a while as if the liberal and progressive element 
among our Swedish fellow citizens would be entirely 
squelched by it. In this emergency a number of repre- 
sentative Swedish-Americans came to the rescue, organ- 
izing the “ Svenska Folkets Tidning Publishing Co.” The 
time was favorable to the new undertaking, and editor and 
manager taking hold with great energy, the paper soon be- 
came a power in the land. At present its circulation ex- 
ceeds by several thousands that of any other Scandinavian 
journal in the state. 

The remaining secular Swedish paper of Minneapolis, 
the Svenska Amerikanska Posten, is edited and published 
by N. P. Lind. It is a comparatively recent venture and 
based on the same general principles as its colleague above 
mentioned. . 

‘olkebladet, the secular organ of the professors of Augs- 
berg seminary, originated some seven years ago in a small 
monthly publication established for the purpose of raising 
a fund to put that institution on a sound financial basis. 
Meeting with great success its publication has since been 
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ing company. Politically, Holkebladet is independent, 
with a leaning toward Prohibition and the Prohibitionists. 

A third Norwegian journal is Fedrelandet og Hmigran- 
ten, published by Mr. F. A. Husher, and but lately re- 
moved from La Crosse, where one edition of it still is 
printed. It enjoys a large circulation, principally among 
the old settlers in the southern part of the state; is rad- 
ically Republican, and owes its success to the excellent 
business tact and ability of its publisher. 

The religious press is represented by a quarterly and a 
semi-weekly, both published from Augsburg Seminary, 
and a Swedish weekly. 

Illustreret Ugeblad, one of the two or three illustrated 
Scandinavian papers in the country, has lately established 
a branch in this city. It is published by C. Rasmussen & 
Co., with headquarters at Chicago. The Nordvestern and 
Skaffaren, of St. Paul, also have offices in Minneapolis, 
where they maintain expensive bureaus, and circulate 


quite extensively. 


THE STATE BANK OF MINNEAPOLIS, 

although comparatively young, has proved to be a decided 
success and ranks among the highest of Scandinavian en- 
terprises in America. Only about a year ago Mr. K. 
Kortgaard, the present cashier and manager of the bank, 
organized the bank, and he found himself at once sur- 
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rounded and assisted by our best Scandinavians, as well 
as Americans, who were willing to lend their help and in 
fluence to the new bank, and it has ever since the start 
been doing a very prosperous business, which is increasing 
every day. The capital of the bank will probably be 
doubled this year and additional help engaged for trans- 
acting the fast increasing business satisfactorily. The 
fine banking offices in Harmonia block will be nearly op- 
posite the new government building and postoffice, the 
best location in the city. We can unhesitatingly recom 
mend the State Bank of Minneapolis to the undivided sup- 
port of the Scandinavians and the general public. Follow 
ing is a list of the stockholders: 

Senator A. E. Rice (Willmar), John Paulson, Hon. Val- 
entine G. Hush, Louis Frederickson, Hon. O. J. Johnson, 
Hon. J. W. Anderson, Hon. P. J. FE. Clementson, Hon, 
Geo. Huhn, John. Carlson, K. Kortgaard, Millers & Manf, 
Ins. Co., Mamie Lehmaier (New York), B. Thurstenson 
(Bokato), A. G. Green, Geo. G. Jacoby, A. Tollefson, Mary 


continued, having been placed in the hands of a publish- | L, Richardson (St. Paul), Heinrich Rahtjen (Germany), 
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Samuel Leavitt, E. R. Barber, Peter Johnson, J. T. Travis, 
Hon. A. G. Wilcox, J. W. Dreger, Geo. H. Fletcher, Elsie 
Hush, Alfred Backdahl, H. O. Peterson, S. E. Olsen 
(Ingram, Olson & Co.), N. H. Giertsen, F. von Schlegell, 
G. Gluck & Sons, 8. H. Baker, Peter Rauen, H. N. Peck, 
B. Bachner and H. P. Breed. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION. 

Minneapolis is famous for its generous, thorough and 
energetic manner of performing any enterprise which it 
undertakes. This spirit is largely due to the inspiration 
resulting from the marvelous and substantial development 
of the city, which shows a record of progress unparalleled 
in the history of the world. The scheme of establishing 
a great Industrial Exposition in this city has naturally 
awakened popular and widespread enthusiasm. The ex- 
position will be in its fullest sense an enterprise of, for 
and by the people. It will not only be an exposition of 
the great industrial interests of this metropolis, but will 
graphically represent the wonderful powers and products 











THE MINNEAPOLIS EXPOSITION BUILDING. 


of the great Northwest. It will not even be confined to 
the vast regions of the Northwest, but will be augmented 
in attractiveness by rare exhibits of art, science and in- 
dustry from all parts of the United States and from for- 
eign countries. 

For an exposition of so comprehensive a character a 
building well adapted to the myriad requirements of the 
situation is a matter of prime importance. This fact has 
been intelligently appreciated by the exposition directors, 
who have spared no pains to make all arrangements with 
regard to the building as perfect as possible. In order to 
profit by the experience of other expositions the building 
committee visited leading eastern and southern cities 
where structures have been erected for similar purposes, 
The valuable information thus gained has been utilized in 
planning the construction of the Minneapolis exposition 
building, which will thus be the result of the combination 
of the best features of many other structures, and there- 
fore most perfectly adapted to the uses for which it is de- 
signed. 

The building of the Minneapolis Industrial Exposition, 
which is now rapidly approaching completion, is one of 
the largest and finest in appearance and constructive de- 
tail of any permanent Exposition building in the country. 
It occupies a commanding site overlooking the falls of 
St, Anthony, within less than half a mile of the business 
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center of Minneapolis, is reached by street cars from ev- 
ery part of the city, and is within a few minutes’ walk of 
every railway station in the city, besides having its own 
station within half a block. The building is 366 feet 
square, with streets and open spaces on every side, and is 
at the basé of the walls about 50 feet above the river. 
From thence the walls rise 80 feet to the cornice, while 
the top of the dome is 144 feet. The corner pavilions are 
each 128 feet high, and the great tower on the corner of 
Main and Bank streets is 40 feet square and 160 feet in 
height to the first balcony, with accommodations for 400 
people, and is reached by an elevator. There is an upper 
pavilion 200 feet from the ground, and above that the spire 
and electric mast, supporting a ring of lights 260 feet above 
the level of the street. The material used is pink Man- 
kato stone and red brick. The stone is quarry and ham- 
mered faced, and terra cotta is lavishly used in the construc- 
tion with a very pleasing effect. There are three floors, 
each of the same size and height, having an area of about 
seven and a half acres. The basement will be used for 
heavy machinery and fully provided with line shafting 
and everything necessary for its exhibition in the very 
best manner. The building is lighted by a great light 
well, 60x150 feet, extending from the basement floor to 
an ornamental sky light in the roof. Surrounding this 
light well are the main stairways, the band and speakers’ 
stands, etc., and each floor is slightly inclined and pro- 
vided with seats, furnishing accommodations for about 
20,000 people. By this arrangement an excellent oppor- 
tunity is offered for seeing and hearing without the ne- 
cessity of removing the visitors from the main building to 
the separate music hall to the detriment of the interests of 


| the exhibitors. The art gallery, situated on the left of the 


main building as shown in the cut, is separated from it by 


| an open court, 30x160 and 40 feet in height. This court is 


roofed with glass, and is to be used for the display of 
tropical plants, statuary, etc. The art gallery itself is 


| 40x180 feet, and is constructed of entirely fire-proof ma- 





terial in the best possible manner for the best exhibition of 
works of art. The building is provided with a number of 
fire-proof vaults, freight and passenger elevators, wash 
rooms, reading rooms, retiring rooms, observation gal 
leries, etc., which will make it more convenient than any 
other exposition building ever constructed. The ventila- 
tion will be of the best possible character, and ample 
power will be furnished for running all the machinery 
that can be accommodated in the amount of space devoted 
to it, which will be principally the great basement floor. 

The Exposition Association has a cash capital of $300,- 
000, besides land valued at $200,000. Its stock is owned 
by nearly 2,500 enterprising citizens of the city, which 
shows the general interest taken in this great affair. 

Rules and regulations governing exhibits have been pre- 
pared and can be obtained upon application. No charge is 
made for space or power in any department. The price 
of admission will be 25 cents, children 15 cents. Permits 
for the sale of articles will be sold by the executive com 
mittee. Every article deserving a place in the Exposition 
will be welcomed and assigned a place. 

The committee on exhibits has prepared a general pre- 
liminary classification of articles for exhibition as follows: 
Department A, machinery, arranged in 18 classes ; depart- 
ment B, minerals, metals, railroad supplies, hardware, 
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stoves and heating apparatus, 16 classes; department C, 
household furniture, pottery and ornaments, 16 classes ; 
department D, textile fabrics and clothing, including man- 
ufacturing operations, 8 classes; department E, tobacco, 
provisions, soap, candles, liquors, etc., 5 classes ; depart- 
ment F, scientific and educational, 6 classes ; department 
G, fine arts, 7 classes ; department H, horticultural, 4 classes; 
total, 8 departments and 103 classes. 

The Exposition will be open for six weeks from August 
23 to October 2, from 9 o'clock a.m. to 10:30 P.M., daily, 
except Sunday. A splendid opportunity will be afforded 
merchants, manufacturers and exhibitors from all parts of 
the country to show their goods and wares to the people of 
the Northwest. Applications for space are being received 
from all parts of the Union, indicating that the value of 
the opportunities offered are quite well appreciated. All 
space will probably be engaged long before the opening of 
the Exposition. 

AUGSBURG SEMINARY. 

This leading educational institution of the Scandinavians 
in the New Northwest is located at Twenty-first avenue 
south and Seventh street. The seminary is the out- 
growth of a division between the members of the Nor- 
wegian Augustana synod, which had founded a similar 
institution at Marshall, Wis. The dissenters from the 
old Augustana synod formed themselves into a society 
styled the Evangelical Lutheran Norwegian-Danish Con- 
ference in 1870; and at a meeting of the conference in 
January of the following year, at Madison, Wis., a com- 





PROF. G. SVERDRUP. 

mittee was appointed to report upon a location for a theo- 
logical seminary. At a conference held in Minneapolis 
later in the same year the committee recommended the 
selection of the present location as the most desirable 
point for a theological seminary for the Norwegian Lu- 
theran population of America. This recommendation was 
adopted, and donations were made toward the building 
fund of six lots of ground and about $4,000 in cash. The 
erection of the seminary building was immediately begun, 
and in September, 1872, the main portion of the structure, 
a substantial three-story brick building, 52 by 40 feet, was 
completed. In 1875 two wings were added and improve- 
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ments made which represented a total of $25,000. About 
this time additional lots were added to the seminary 
grounds until they now embrace seventeen lots; and 
with the building used as a boarding-house for students 
the property is now valued at between $55,000 and 
$60,000. 

The incorporated body which conducts the work of the 
seminary bears the name of the Norwegian-Danish-Eng- 
lish Lutheran Augsburg Seminary; and its announced 
purpose, as designated by its letters of incorporation, is 
the training and education of young men for the ministry 
of the Lutheran church in the United States. The presi- 
dent of the seminary, who is responsible for the educa- 
tional conduct of its affairs, is Professor G. Sverdrup. The 
board of trustees, who are responsible for the financial 
conduct of the institution, consists of Messrs. Professor 
S. Oftedal, R. Sunde and J. Aase, of Minneapolis; 0. 
Paulson, of Willmar, Minn.; O. Austead, of Eau Claire, 
Wis.; and Albert Kittelson, of Ridgeway, Iowa. The 
present faculty consists of Professor G. Sverdrup, 8. R. 
Gunnerson and Sven Oftedal, with four assistant teachers. 
The greatest amount of debt at any one time assumed by 
the trustees was $16,000, in 1876. This was subsequently 
wiped out, and an endowment fund of about $40,000 now 
exists. 

There are now about 125 students attending the classes 
of the seminary. The first graduates, five in number, 
members of the class of 1879, took leave of their alma 
mater at the close of that college year. Since then degrees 
have been conferred upon a greater or less number of 
graduates each year. The school year begins October 1 
and closes on the 30th of May, divided into two terms, the 
first closing in December and the second with the close of 


the school year. The students are largely of Norwegian. 


parentage, with a minority of Danes and Americans, and 
the great majority are of American birth, coming from 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, Dakota and Minne. 
sota. The course fees for instruction are $25. By board- 
ing in clubs on a co-operative plan the expenses for board 
and lodging range from $1 to $1.50 per week, making the 
total expenses for a school year range from $80 to $100. 

The conduct of the seminary has been such as to win 
for it the respect and good will of a large class of citizens, 
both Scandinavians and Americans, and it certainly de- 
serves its well-earned reputation. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
COL, HANS MATTSON. 

Scandinavians are noted for the ease and thoroughness 
with which they launch into our American life and adapt 
themselves to our manners and customs. But compara- 
tively few of those that arrive here in the prime of life 
have succeeded in identifying themselves so completely 
with their adopted country as Col. Hans Mattson. The 
Minneapolis Spectator, in a recent issue, contained the fol 
lowing interesting sketch of Col. Mattson, which is here 
reproduced: 

“ Col. Hans Mattson is one of the oldest and best known 
of our Swedish citizens, having been a resident of the 
state for over thirty years. He is 53 years of age, and is a 
native of Christianstad, Sweden. He received a partly 
military education in the artillery school of that city, and 
came to this country at the age of 18. After two years of 
strange vicissitudes he arrived in Minnesota in the summer 
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of 1853, in one of the first parties of Scandinavian farmers, 


and founded the town of Vasa in Goodhue county. He 
took an active part in organizing civil matters in that 
county. In 1865 he studied law with Hon. Warren Bristol, 
for many years United States judge of New Mexico. Soon 
after being admitted to the bar he was elected auditor of 
the county, was twice re-elected, being at the beginning of 
his third term at the breaking out of the war. He then 
resigned his judicial office, raised a military company and 
entered the Third Minnesota regiment as captain of a 
company of Scandinavians. This was in the summer of 
1861. He remained in the field until the fall of 1865, 
having gradually risen tothe rank of colonel, and in com- 
mand of the Third regiment for the last two years of the 
war. At the close of the war he resumed law practice in 
the firm of Mattson & Webster. But his health having 
been injured, he found travel and outdoor exercise neces- 
sary. In 1866 he was appointed by Gov. Marshall secre- 
tary of the state board of immigration, and held that po- 
sition for three years. In 1868 he became identified with 
the land department of the St. Paul & Pacific railroad 
system, and took active part in settling the country along 
that line. In 1869 he was elected secretary of state, but 
resigned in 1871, going to Europe as agent for Jay Cooke’s 
railroad system, and remained until after the financial 
crisis of 1873. He was presidential elector for this district 





COL. HANS MA&aTTSON. 


in 1876. In that and the following year he founded two 
of the largest newspapers in the west, the Stuts Tidning, 
of Minneapolis, and the Swedish Tribune, of Chicago, 
At the same time he took a large interest in the 
opening up of the Red River valley wheat farm- 
ing land, in which he still has large interests. In 
1881 he went as consul-general to India, where he re- 
mained two years, making many interesting reports to the 
government, one of these treating of ‘Indian vs. Ameri- 
can Wheat.’ In 1883 Col. Mattson resigned his consular 
office to take charge of the business of the Maxwell Land 
Grant company in New Mexico, and for the last two years 
has spent a large portion of his time in Europe attending 
to the finances of that company. He has succeeded in 
bringing the company out of its troubles, enabling the 
owners to transfer their interests to a large syndicate in 
Amsterdam. He is now devoting himself to farming inter- 
ests in the Red River valley and to private land business. 
He has been married thirty years and has five children, 
the oldest of whom is the wife of Mr. Luth Jaeger.” 


Though American as is Col. Mattson, an intelligent pride 
in his native land and a hearty appreciation of all that is 
good in her people, have always been characteristic of 
him, His interest in their welfare has been manifested 
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in many ways, and hundreds of Scandinavians hold him 
in grateful remembrance for his helpfulness in their time 
of need, Col. Mattson is a truly representative man in 
the northwest. The Swedish branch of the Scandinavians 
have no one better qualified for leadership among them, 
and by Scandinavians at large he is everywhere held in 
very high estimation. 
PETER CLAUSEN, 

the well known scene painter, is one of the most prominent 
Danes in Minneapolis, esteemed as a man and admired 
as an artist. Born in Denmark in 1830, at an early age 
he evinced marked artistic ability, and at the age of 
thirteen years was apprenticed to a fresco painter and 
decorator, at the same time studying drawing at Ringsted. 
After serving his time he went to Copenhagen, studying 
two years at the Royal Art Academy, receiving a diploma 
for excellence in ornamentation, model figure drawing and 
oil painting. While at work in decorating the imperial 
palace at Stockholm, Sweden, he attended the Royal 





PETER CLAUSEN. 


Academy of Art in that city, receiving a diploma from the 
Antique school. He afterwards devoted several years to 
scene painting, finally coming to the United States in 
1866, where for two years he was in the employ of a Chi- 
cago firm. It was shortly after his arrival that he was 
sent to Minneapolis to fresco the First Universalist church, 
and so impressed was he with the beauty of the country 
and the evident future of the northwest, that in 1869 he 
became a citizen of Minneapolis, and many of the 
churches, public buildings and private edifices bear 
evidence of his skill. Every summer Mr. Clausen devotes 
a portion of his time to studying natural scenery. Among 
his studies from nature the most remarkable is the picture 
of St. Anthony’s falls, including both sides and the island, 
painted in 1869. Last summer he visited the Yellowstone 
National park, and sketched in oil thirty of the most 
prominent and popular scenes in the park. He is an 
active leading member of “Society Dania,” and is presi- 
dent of the Dania Hall Building association. He is also 
a K. of P., and a member of the A. O. Ti W. Personally, 
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Mr. Clausen is an agreeable gentleman and one whom 
Minneapolis is proud to count as one of her citizens. 
MR. K. KORTGAARD 


is without doubt the most widely traveled Scandinavian in 
Minnesota. Born in Solor, Norway, January 17, 1855, 
he is yet comparatively young and we believe the youngest 
bank cashier in Minneapolis. His father, Lars Kortgaard, 
was in good circumstances and gave young Kristiana a 
liberal education. In 1872 he was sent to Fredrikstad to 
learn the lumber business, and two years later we find him 
in London, grappling with the English language. One 
year was afterward spent in Hamburg, Germany, studying 
German, after which time he went back to his native land 
with a good mercantile and linguistic knowledge. But 
old Mother Norway seemed to be too small for Mr. Kort- 
gaard, and in 1877 he starts out again, this time for 
Bremen, Germany, where for three years he was employed 
in a shipbroker’s office. But not even this satisfied the 
high ambition of our young man, and in 1880 he was 
selected by an Amsterdam colonial house, out of more 





K. KORTGAARD, CASHIER STATE BANK. 


than 1,000 applicants, and sent on a mission to the tropical 
land of Sumatra, East Indies, where for one year he with- 
stood a boiling temperature of 120 degrees, besides plant- 
ing tobacco with a herd of the most uncivilized Chinese, 
and fighting elep‘:ants, tigers, boa constrictors, Malays, 
Battacks, and a dozen other eastern nationalities. Mr. 
Kortgaard went as far inland as any white man ever set 
his foot, and underwent very many hardships. Mr. 
Kortgaard spent some time in other parts of the East 
Indies, and afterward went northward to China and Ja- 
pan, taking in all the sights of those wonderful countries. 
Landing in San Francisco he went direct to the Court 
House, taking out his first papers for becoming an Ameri- 
can citizen. Having taken this important step Mr. Kort- 
gaard set out investigating the country from West to East 
and from North to South, visiting California, Colorado, 
Alabama, Arizona, Dakota, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Montana, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Utah and Wis- 
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consin. After having visited and seen most of the country, 
Mr. Kortgaard entered the banking and emigration busi- 
ness of H. Claussenius & Co.;:at Chicago. After having 
worked to the entire satisfaction of himself and his em- 
ployers, Mr. Kortgaard then started out for another jour- 
ney, crossed the ocean once more, and within a short time 
married the already conquered daughter of the Burgo- 
master of the lively shipping port of Geestemunde, in 
North Germany, with which precious prize this modern 
viking once more set sail for America and steered right 
for Minneapolis. Mr. Kortgaard at first went into the 
banking house of Valentine G. Hush, where he was a 
trusted employe for over three years, after which he or- 
ganized the well known State Bank of Minneapolis, of 
which he is still the efficient cashier and business mana- 
ger. Thus, Mr. Kortgaard has been more than ordinarily 
successful—not only in his travels, butalso in his business; 
and he must decidedly be counted as one of the “ promi- 
nent” Scandinavians of North America. 





LUTH JAEGER. 


In the year of our Lord A. D. 1851, Luther Jaeger was 
born in Arendal, Norway. His education was received in 
his native land, where for a number of years he attended 
the university at. Christiania. When twenty years of age 
he came to the “States,” and went to Madison, Wis., where 
he was employed by Fleisher & Jergens. Later he re- 
moved to La Crosse with this firm, remaining in their em- 
ploy for a number of years. While in that city, in com- 
pany with S. Sérenson, Mr. Jaeger published a small Nor- 
wegian monthly magazine, which was known as “ Norsk 
Maauldskrifd,’ which was abandoned a short time later, 
owing to insufficient support. In 1875 Mr. Jaeger accepted 
a position on “ Norden,” a Chicago publication, which 
place he resigned to become editor of the Minneapolis 
“ Budstikken” in 1877—a position he filled most accepta- 
bly for seven years, when he resigned and removed with 
his family to New Mexico in 1885. He afterward re- 
turned to Minneapolis, where he now resides, Last fall 
he was appointed deputy collector of revenue at St. Paul, 
a position which he still occupies, 
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O. J. WIGEN, 


The subject of this sketch was born in the parish of 


Nordolens, Sondermore, Norway, in the year 1855. He | 


yas the sixth of a family of eight children, four of whom 
are now in Minneapolis, ene with her husband engaged in 
missionary work on the island of Madagascar, and the re- 
maining three are in Norway, where their parents still 
reside. When but fourteen years of age he was placed in 
a dry-goods store at Aalesund, where he remained a little 
more than three years, and then entered on a two years’ 
course in the University school. For a year after leaving 
school he occupied the position of Danish vice-consul, but 
not finding the employment suitable to a man of his activ- 
ity and temperament, he resigned and emigrated to Amer- 
ica, arriving in Chicago March 15, 1881. Advised to 
make Minneapolis his home, he started northwestward, 


0. J. WIGEN. 


stopping over at Appleton, Wis., and Ortonville, Minn., 
with a view of making a permanent location. But failing 
to find employment he continued his journey to Minne- 
apolis where he found employment in the saw-mills, 
where he worked two years. He then became a delivery 
clerk for A. C. Haugan, when at the end of three months’ 
service he retired to accept a partnership in a grocery 
business with Mr. Fjelde. Whilst principal in the firm of 
Wigen & Fijelde, his present partner, Mr. J. B. Jakobson, 
came from Norway for the purpose of making some in- 
vestments, and making young Wigens’ acquaintance, and 
having confidence in his business tact and integrity, took 
the young man into business with him under the firm 
name of Jakobson & Wigen. They selected an east-side 
location, at No. 411 Central avenue, and have built up a 
large business, not only in trade, but in real estate, insur- 
ance, railway ticket brokerage, etc. 
KARL BENDEKE, M. D. 

Dr. Karl Bendeke was born in Christiania, Norway, in 
1841, his father being at that time an official in one of the 
government departments, and later a judge. For two cen- 
turies all his forefathers have served the government in 
high positions, nearly all on the father’s side belonging to 
the civil service, while on the mother’s side, they were 
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mostly military men. Her father and grandfather were 
both generals of the royal army. He was therefore natu- 
rally from the first educated with a view of entering the 
government service. When only four years old he was 
sent to school, and for the next fourteen years had to go 
through the ordeals of the old country classical education. 
In his eighteenth year he was admitted to the University 
of Christiania, where, in 1859, he took his first degree. It 
had always been his father’s wish that young Bendeke 
should study law, but this did not suit him—medicine 
was his ambition. He wanted something of a more 
practical nature, and his choice of study was medi- 
cine. As a compromise .the young man was sent to 
Germany to a technological institute, and the next three 
years were spent partly in Germany and partly in Sweden, at 
a similiar institution. In 1862 his father died and Karl re- 


DR. KARL BENDEKE. 


turned to Norway. By his father’s death he was now left 
without means of support, but his desire to study medi- 
cine was not gone. With a small monthly allowance from 
relatives he again entered the University of Christiania, 
took his second degree in 1863, whereupon he commenced 
his medical studies, 

In the spring of 1865 he passed his first medical ex- 
amination, and the next two years he served as a vol- 
unteer in the government hospital and attended medical 
lectures. It was a hard time, those four years of medical 
study in Christiania. Remittances sometimes did not ar- 
rive for many months, and he had no chance to earn any- 
thing. To add to these hardships Bendeke had been drafted 
into the army, so he had to spend his university vacations 
in military drills and camp life. In 1867 his regiment was 
ordered to do garrison service in Christiania. This was a 
hard blow to Bendeke’s ambition. He either had to give 
up studies for six months or hire a substitute to do his ser- 
vice, but that required money, which was scarce. In that 
year many emigrant vessels left Christiania for America, 
and to raise money to pay for a substitute, Bendeke now 
took an engagement as surgeon on board such aship. In 
1867 he therefore first arrived in America and spent sev- 
eral weeks that summer in Chicago, where he made the 
acquaintance of many prominent Scandinavian citizens. 
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Although he was offered great inducements to remain in 
Chicago, he returned to Norway in the fall, only to meet 
new hardships there. The military authorities seemed to 
think that his leave of absence from the service was not 
in full order. On returning to Christiania Bendeke was 
brought before a court-martial and incarcerated in the fort 
for two weeks. After this he made preparations to pass 
his final medical examinations. Everything went smoothly 
until about June, 1868, when he was again ordered to join 
his regiment in a twenty days’ drill, with prospect of still 
more service. He spent his twenty days ina soldier’s 
camp near Christiania; but tiring of these military perse- 
cutions, and also of the struggle for existence, he made up 
his mind to leave Norway for good. He did so in July, 
1868, and arrived in Chicago in August, where he then be- 
gan the practice of his chosen profession. The following 
year he graduated at the Chicago Medical College. In 
1870 he removed to Minnesota, practicing five years 
at Rushford, Fillmore county, and in 1875 settled in 
Minneapolis. 

Dr. Bendeke has always held a prominent place among 
the Norwegian physicians of this country, and his name 
and reputation extend over the whole Northwest, as does 





K. ASLESEN. 


his practice. He commenced early to devote special at- 
tention to diseases of the eye and ear, in which he has 
made extensive studies, and in 1877 he visited Paris and 
London to receive practical instruction in this branch of 
medicine, and again in 1881 spent several months at the 
New York Eye and Ear infirmary, for the same pur- 
pose. In the same year he was appointed professor 
in diseases of the eye and ear at the Minneapolis Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, which position he still 
holds. 

By long continued training and a large and varied prac- 
tice, he has acquired a sound judgment in all medical mat- 
ters, and this, in connection with great manual dexterity 
and skill as an operator, has made him one of the favorite 
consulting physicians of the Scandinavian public of the 
Northwest. 
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KNUD ASLESEN 

Has been in Minnesota twenty-eight years, and since 
August 1879 a resident of Minneapolis. He was born in 
the district of Hallingdall, Norway, and came to America 
when but three years of age. New Albin, a small town 
just over the Minnesota line, first felt the influence of his 
business tact and enterprise, as hé was there engaged in 
the general store business for some years, with his brother 
Ole, as Aslesen Bros. He became sole proprietor of the busi- 
ness located on Washington avenue south, a few years 
ago, after the firm of Peterson Bros. had fairly tested 
this city as a place of business. Mr. Aslesen has two large 
stores full of desirable goods, which he sells at wholesale 
and retail, and he is one of the most popular merchants on 
the south end. At thirty-one he is still a bachelor, and 
this in a measure accounts for considerable of his patron- 
age from the young ladies. But Mr. Aslesen has domestic 
tastes of the first order, and though a pronounced Repub- 
lican, shuns active politics. 





R. ENGDAHL. 

Robert Engdahl, whose picture appears above, was born 
in Quistafta in the vicinity of Helsingborg, Sweden, in 
1853. His father was a minister of that place and his 
mother a noble lady of the house of Munchaf Rosenschéld. 
After finishing his studies at the University of Lund, he 
removed to Stockholm, where he practiced law for nearly 
two years, after which he spent some time in Germany in 
the export business, and came to America in 1879. Mr. 
Engdahl is one of the leading Scandinavian ticket and 
land brokers of Minneapolis, and by industry and honest 
dealings has built up a flourishing business. He is one of 
the representative Scandinavians of Minneapolis and in 
the fullest sense a self-made man. 

HON. J. W. ARCTANDER, LL.D. 

The gentleman above named is one of the most 
brilliant legal lights of the entire imposing array of 
talented lawyers in the Northwest. He was born in 
Stockholm, Sweden, October 2, 1849, where his father 
Prof. A. H. Arctander, who belonged to one of the 
oldest families of Norway, had some years before been 
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called by King Oscar I. for the purpose of putting into 
practical operation a new system of education. In 1854 
young Arctander returned to Norway, where he received 
a thorough education at the college of Skien. In 1867 
he graduated with great honors at the Royal university at 
Christiania. Already as a college student he had attracted 
attention by the articles he wrote for magazines and news- 
papers, and at the age of 14 had the pleasure of seeing one 
of his literary productions, a translation of an English 
novel, published. In his graduating year he drew upon 
himself the attention of the great Norwegian poet, Bjorn- 
stjerne Bjornson, and was given a position as editor of 
an illustrated weekly, which the poet then published. 
Even at the very young age of 18 years, Mr. Arctander 
gave evidence of the great capacity for work there is in 
him. When 18 years old we find him at one and the 
same time managing editor of a large weekly paper, 
assistant editor of one of the liberal dailies, literary and 
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H. W. ARCTANDER. 


stage critic of another leading daily, sole editor of the 
“Puck” of Norway, and a correspondent to half a dozen 
of the leading provincial journals. Naturally his journal- 
istic occupation brought him into politics, and his radical 
views and free speech got him into much trouble. In 
1870 he became a voluntary political exile and came to 
America, settling in Chicago, where for a few years he 
took a leading part in conducting two Norwegian journals 
of that city. In 1872 he commenced to study law, and 
two years later became a resident of Minneapolis, where 
he soon established a lucrative practice. But this did not 
satisfy his boundless ambition. It galled him that he 
could not at once get to the top of the ladder, and with a 
view to reign supreme at the head of the bar, with no one 
to contest the honors with him, in the spring of 1876 
he located at Willmar, Minn., the center of the tweflth 
judicial district. He soon acquired a great reputation, 
especially as a criminal lawyer, and as he was sought by 
every person accused of crime in that district, the result 
was that for four years there was not a criminal convicted 
in the district, consisting of ten counties, for Arctander 
always cleared his man. Matters in this regard became 
so serious that the legislature in 1881 established the 
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special office for this district of district attorney with the 
understanding that it should be filled by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Arctander. He was nominated by the Re- 
publican district convention by acclamation, and elected 
by a practically unanimous vote. And now the order 
changed. The first year he held the office of district 
attorney he sent seventeen convicts to state prison, and a 
never waning success has followed him since. The fol 
lowing tribute to Mr. Arctander’s wonderful success is 
taken from the Minneapolis Spectator: 

“Mr. Arctander has probably tried more cases in the last 
ten years than any other attorney in the State, an average 
of nearly 120 a year, and some of them of very great im- 
portance. A marvelous success has always seemed to fol- 
low him, undoubtedly as much due to his ability, learning 
and research, as to his indomitable energy and great na- 


| tivetalents. It is considered by his brethren at the bar 


almost a moral impossibility to defeat him before a jury 
of any of the northwestern counties of the State, whatever 
the merits of his case, so wonderful is the power that his 





S. E. OLSEN. 


forcible eloquence and crushing logic possesses over those 
who know him personally. In 1881 he wasselacted as the 
leading counsel for the defense in the impeachment trial 
of Hon. E. St. Julien Cox, and in the management of this 
defense he showed such prominent ability and gained 
such a standing with the bar, that he at once became 
recognized as one of the leading lawyers of the North- 
west. About a year ago he gave up his official position 
and removed to Minneapolis, where in connection 
with a younger brother, he has opened a set of elegant law 
offices in the Stillman block, and is recognized as one of 
the leading lawyers of Minneapolis. Mr. Arctander has 
one of the finest private libraries in the city or State. He 
is a great linguist, speaking fluently as many as six differ- 
ent languages. His degree of LL. D. was last summer 
conferred upon him by St. John’s (Catholic) University. 
He is now paying strict attention to his law practice, 
which cannot be less in value than $10,000 a year.” 


SEAVER ELBERT OLSON, 


the prominent dry-goods merchant of Minneapolis, is a 
capital example of the thoroughly Americanized, energetic 
and enterprising Scandinavians who have entered into the 
business life of the Northwest. Born in Ringsaker, Nor- 
way, he was but twelve years old when he removed to this 


' country with his parents. The little family settled ona 
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farm near La Crosse, Wis., where the lad acquired a know- 
ledge of English and our western business methods. At 
fifteen he was a book-keeper and at twenty he had started 
in business for himself, at Rushford, Minn. The first 
month his store and goods were destroyed by fire. But al- 
most before the smoldering ruins had grown cold he had 
secured other and larger quarters and had a large stock of 
goods therein, obtained on credit. For nearly four years 
he continued at Rushford, paying his debts and having a 
snug little sum besides. He then sold out and returned to 
La Crosse, where he organized the firm of Olson, Smith & 
Co. The concern did a large business until the panic of 
1873 led to a dissolution of the partnership. Mr. Olson 
remained in business in La Crosse until 1878, when he re- 
moved to Minneapolis and united himself with the firm of 
N. B. Harwood & Co., which failed in 1880, coming out 
of the same with an untarnished name, but not a dollar 
left. Seeing his opportunity, enjoying the fullest con- 
fidence of everyone he had ever done business with, and 
having an unimpeachable credit, together with the same 
sterling qualities possessed by his partner, Mr. Ingram, in 
the firm of Ingram, Olson & Co., another start was made 
empty handed in this city. The career of Ingram, Olson 
& Co. for the past five years is familiar to the people of 
this city and the entire west. Laboring against fearful 
odds they have already built up a business which no one 
need feel taken a whole lifetime to 
acquire. 
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M. A. PAULSON. 

In the genial face of the above portrait many will recog- 
nize the familiar features of Mr. Martin A. Paulson, one 
of the prominent business men in Minneapolis. Mr. 
Paulson was born in Toten, Norway, February 10, 1853, 
and came to this country July, 1868. The first two years 
were spent at Lewiston, Wis.,on the farm of his father. 
At the end of that time he went to Lake City, Minn., 
where he engaged as clerk ina dry goods store. After 
four years in that business, his health failing and requir- 
ing more physical exercise, he, with his acquired earnings, 
purchased a small stock of pianos and organs, a pair of 








horses and wagon and started a music store at River Falls, 
Wis., remaining there until his business developed to such 
dimensions that it required a larger field. He concluded 
that Minneapolis would be the most desirable location and 
consequently started a store at this point, continuing for 
himself until December, 1883. His success was so unpre- 
cedented that, finding his facilities were not equal to the 
growing demand of the trade, he incorporated a stock 
company with a capital of $100,000, under the name of 
the Century Piano and Organ company. This name has 
since become more familiar to the musicians of the North- 
west than the name of any other house. Up to this time 
the trade was principally retail, but they are now doing 
the largest wholesale as well as retail piano and organ 
trade this side of Chicago. By his strict adherence to 
business and his honorable dealings with the community 
and musical fraternity, Mr. Paulson has won a reputation 
for popularity second to none, 


MAGNUS LUNNOW 
was born in Broby, Kristianstads Lan, Sweden, September 
25, 1853. After having received an academical education 
in Kristianstad, and served a year and a half as a private 
tutor, he emigrated to Canada in 1874. Here he supported 
himself first as a common laborer and afterward as ship- 
ping clerk in the employ of the great manufacturing firm 
E. B. Eddy & Co., of Hull, P.Q. After four years’ unin- 





MAGNUS LUNNOW, 


terrupted service with this firm he removed to Chicago in 
1878, to accept a position on the editorial staff of Svenska 
Tribunen. In 1880 he accepted the position of managing 
editor of Minnesota Stats Tidning, published in Minne- 
apolis, which place has since then been his home, and 
where he now is the editor and part proprietor of Svenska 
Folkets Tidning. 

The origin of Svenska Folkets 
sought in the the old Minnesota Stats 
Tidning to a syndicate of Swedish Lutheran ministers. 
The Stats Tidning was a champion of liberal, progressive 
principles, which, when their organ was delivered into the 
hands of the enemy, found themselves without a defender 
A stock company composed of representa- 
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tive Swedes from all parts of the state was then formed 
and under their auspices the first number of Svenska Fol- 
kets Tidniny was issued October 5, 1881. This publication 
can in all essential parts be considered a continuation of 
the old Stats T'idning, being edited and managed finan- 
cially by the same persons, with the sole exception of Col. 
H. Mattson, who at this time went to India as the consular 
representative of the United States. Svensku Folkets Tid- 
ning has during its nearly five years of existence had an 
unprecedented success among the Swedish journals of the 
country, outstripping several of its older competitors, un- 
til it now, as far as circulation is concerned, occupies the 
third if not the second place. As the journal advanced in 
influence and prosperity, it soon became evident that its 
ownership was divided between too many individuals, and 
consequently the shares were bought up, until now, with 
but a few exceptions, they are the property of a trium- 
virate, consisting of Alfred Séderstrém, Magnus Lunnow, 
and Olof Héglund. The two first named persons have 
ever since the organization of Svenska Folkets Tidning 
acted in the capacity of its general manager and editor. 





H. O. PETERSON. 


the South Minneapolis dry-goods merchant, was born at 
Alstahaug, in the district of Helegeland, Norway, in the 
year 1849. At the age of 20, after having attended school 
at his home, he started for America. In the spring of 
1869 he began his career in Minneapolis as a laborer, con- 
tinuing seven years in that capacity. During the last 
three years, however, Mr. Peterson owned an interest in 
the planing-mill where he worked. In 1877 he began his 
mercantile life as a clerk in the grocery store of Peterson 
Bros. He changed his position twice, and finally bought 
out his employer, continuing the grocery business at 1422 
Washington avenue south for three years. Meanwhile 
he purchased the lot on which his present large mercantile 
establishment is located. It was in 1882 that he changed 
from groceries to dry goods, and erected his store building. 
He has since added to the original building until he has 
800 feet of salesroom, besides a large hall, known as Pe- 
terson’s hall, and flats above. Mr. Peterson has a happy 
domestic circle, including a wife, three boys and one 
daughter. He also has a penchant for society matters, 
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and is now Grand Master of Exchequer of the Knights of 
Pythias of Minnesota, and Grand Lieutenant Commander 
of the Select Knights of the A.O.U. W. He is also a 
thirtieth-degree Mason. 


ANTON LARSON, 


Anton Larson is a native of Norway. He was born in 
Eidsvold, near Christiania. His father was a tailor by occu- 
pation and died when young Larson was one year old. In 
the year 1873, being then 23 years of age, he left his native 
land and came to America. He visited several places in 
the west, and finally, in 1875, came to Minneapolis and was 
so well pleased with it that he made it his home. He 
chose photography for his profession, and found employ- 
ment with John H. Oleson, (deceased), with whom he 
remained for a period of six years, having served in the 
capacity of journeyman. Feeling satisfied that he had 
acquired the art to perfection (or as much so as the above 
period would allow) he came to the conclusion that he 
would paddle his own canoe, and in March, 1882, he ob- 
tained a location at 318 Washington avenue south, where 





A. LARSEN. 


he has since remained. Owing to his constant attention 
to business and the excellent satisfaction given he has 
built up an extensive patronage. In the month of June, 
1883, he was united in marriage to Miss Caroline Norgord, 
a native of this country, born in Goodhue county, Minn. 
The result of the union is one child, a girl now two years 
of age. 
REV. M. F, GJERTSEN. 

This talented clergyman was born February 9, 1847, in 
Amble, Norway. He had passed the first five classes of 
the Bergen Latin school, when he emigrated to Americ: 
with his parents in 1864. His father, Johan P. Gjertsen, 
though 83 years of age, is still hale and hearty, frequently 
officiating in the pulpits at Racine, Oshkosh and other 
Wisconsin cities. It had always been the desire of the 
father that his son should become a clergyman, but as the 
family was in poor circumstances the children were 
obliged to toil daily, and to contribute their share to the 
family support, The family came west, and the subject of 
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this sketch for two years found employment as a laborer in 
Milwaukee. His steadfastness and good habits won for 
him a clerkship, and, acquiring a taste for commercial 
pursuits, he had determined to enter into business, when a 
severe illness completely changed his plans, and he acqui- 
esced in his father’s wishes, and commenced to prepare for 
the ministry. He thereupon entered the Scandinavian The- 
ological institute, at Paxton, Ill., graduated in 1868, and 
was given charge of the congregation at Leland, IIl., 
thatsame year. In 1870 he was a delegate to the confer- 
ence that met to organize the Norwegian-Danish Lutheran 
church of America, and in 1873 he went as a delegate to 
the missionary society’s general meeting at Drammen, 
and also to another important church meeting at Chris- 
tiania. At this meeting he made the acquaintance of the 
theological candidate, Sven Oftedal, whom he persuaded 
to accept the theological professorship of the conference. 
During the period extending from 1872-78, Pastor Gjert- 
sen served the congregations at Houghton, Madison, 





REV. M. F. GJERTSEN. 


Whitewater and Primrose, all in Wisconsin. He then 
received a call from the congregation of the “Trefol- 
dighed” church, Minneapolis, which was declined. Buta 
renewal of this offer being made in 1881, it was accepted. 
Pastor Gjertsen’s wife, to whom he was married in 1869, 
was a native of Freedom, Ill. They have had seven child- 
ren, but four of whom are living. 


REV. ADAM DAN, 


a native of Odense, Fyn, Denmark, was born in 1848, and 
at an early age commenced missionary work at Basel, 
Switzerland, whence he had gone to pursue a theological 
course. Desiring freedom from a sectarian bondage, he 
went to Egypt in 1868, pushing on toward the head- 
waters of the Nile, where he purposed laboring among the 
black races of the “ Benighted Continent.” Illness and 
wars of tribes, however, interfered with his plans, and at 
the invitation of the celebrated Dr. Gobat, bishop of Jeru- 
salem, Mr. Dan went to the Holy City, where he remained 
for nearly a year, traveling extensively throughout the 
Holy Land. Mr. Dan was a contributor to several papers, 
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and his articles on missionary work attracted the attention 
of Rev. Miiller-Eggen, pastor of the Danish Evangelical 
Lutheran church at Racine, Wis., resulting in a fraternal 
correspondence between the two gentlemen. When, in 1870, 
the Racine clergyman left his charge, he advised that Mr. 
Dan be called to the head of the congregation, which was 
done. Mr. Dan arrived in Racine in the summer months 
of 1871, and bears the honor of being the first Danish cler- 
gyman in this country. Under Mr. Dan’s administration, 
covering a period of nine years, the Racine church made 
wonderful progress, and it was with much regret that he 
was allowed to remove to San Francisco, where he re- 
mained for four years. In 1884 Mr. Dan returned to Den- 
mark with his family, and while there he was offered the 
pastorship of the new Danish church in Minneapolis. The 
offer was unhesitatingly accepted, and in October of that 
same year assumed his new charge, which embraced a 
membership of 115 persons. Since then the number of 
communicants has been doubled, and preparations are 





A. C. HAUGAN. 
making for the erection of a handsome church edifice on 
Twentieth avenue south. Mr. Dan has written a number of 
books, poems, essays, etc., and is also editor of a church 
paper called Kirkelig Samler. 


A. C. HAUGAN. 


One of the most prominent Scandinavian-Americans in 
Minneapolis is A. C. Haugan, cashier of Scandia Bank. 
Like many others of his nationality in this city, he has 
risen to a worthy station in the social, political and com- 
mercial world, by dint of industry. He was born near 
Trondhjem, Norway, in 1849, and as his likeness herewith 
given shows, is only now in the early vigor of his man- 
hood. Born on a farm, inured to active toiling, on coming 
to this country in 1866 he worked for a few months at till- 
ing the soil of Goodhue County, Minn., but during the 
winter of 1866-7 came to Minneapolis and began work in 
a lumber yard. Mr. Haugan had not had the advantages 
of schooling, but his ambition was for a business life, and he 
found a clerkship in a general store a good stepping-stone 
to further attainments. In 1881 he started a small grocery 
store, continuing in business until 1884; and, though his 
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store was one of the smallest in the city, before he retired 
from this line of business, he had one of the largest lists 
of customers. Meanwhile the people of his ward dis- 
cerned his tact and adroitness as a man of affairs, and in 
1878 sent him to the city council. He was re-elected again 
in 1881, and labored faithfully for his constituency, accom- 
plishing much for his chosen city. As an active member 
of the park commission, also, his fidelity to the city of his 
adoption was shown. It was in 1883 that Mr. Haugan was 
chosen as cashier of Scandia Bank, one of the most pros- 
perous banking houses in the West. He has continued in 
that capacity ever since, and was returned to the city coun- 
cil again last spring. Mr. Haugan attends the Lutheran 
Church, Rev. Wangsness, pastor. 
ANDREW BERGSTROM, 

Now engineer of the city water works of Minneapolis, was 
one of the original Scandinavian inhabitants of this city. 
Born in Vernland, Sweden, in the year 1838, at 8 years of 
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ANDREW BERGSTROM. 


age he went with his family to Guttenburg, Sweden, where 
he learned the machinist trade. At 19 years of age he 
began work on government railway construction, at 
bridge building. On the completion of the road between 
Guttenburg and Stockholm, in 1859, Mr. Bergstrom re- 
turned to work in the machine shop. It was early in July 
1864 that Mr. Bergstrom came to America. His first em- 
ployment here was with the linois Central Railway at 
Chicago. In 1865 hecame to Minneapolis, being among 
the first Scandinavian inhabitants. He followed his trade 
for eight years, the last three being employed as foreman 
of the largest shop in the city. His valued services in 
building the machinery which has ever since operated 
the city works led the city council to select him as 
engineer of the city works at that time, in which position 
he has continued ever since. It was during his voyage to 
this country that Mr. B. met Miss Charlotte Peterson, 
whom he married a year later. April 15th last they cele- 
brated the twentieth anniversary of their wedding, and 
three boys and two girls—the fruit of this happy union— 
joined in the festivities, 
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N. LARSON. 

One of the most promising young crayon artists of the 
city is N. Larson, who was born in Norway, and came to 
Minneapolis from Chicago nearly four years ago. Mr. 
Larson has done work for many of the most prominent 
people of the city, among them Mr. E. H. Thompson, C, F. 
Stevens, Prof. Oftedal, of Augsburg Seminary, Miss Kitty 
Anda, and others. He has recently opened a studio at 521 
Cedar avenue, in partnership with J. Borry, the photo- 
grapher. 

Mr. Borry is a gentleman of tact and ability. 
has already a good business. 


The firm 


HENRY GJERTSEN, 
of the law firm of Christensen & Gjertsen, was born in 
Tromsoe, Norway. Some eighteen years ago, together 
with his parents, he came to this country, at the early age 
of six years. His parents settled in Hennepin county, 
Minn., where he attended the common schools until seven- 
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HENRY GJERTSEN. 


teen years old, at which age he entered the Red Wing 
seminary. He attended that institution for the period of 
three years, and then commenced the study of law. He 
was admitted to the legal profession at the Hennepin 
county bar in Minneapolis, and has succeeded far beyond 
the average of young attorneys. During the two years of 
his practice Mr. Gjertsen has been connected with some 
quite important cases in the supreme court of Minnésota, 
and the firm of which he is a member has been, thus far, 
very successful in their professional career. 

Mr. Gjertsen is an energetic young man, and capable in 
his profession, and those who know him prophesy a bright 
future for him, 


JOHN PAULSON, 


John Paulson, president and principal stockholder of 
the prosperous State Bank of Minneapolis, is another of 
those hardy Norsemen who climbed the ladder from com- 
parative poverty to independent wealth. Mr. Paulson was 
born in Solor, Norway, some 45 years ago, and came to 
this country when a mere boy. Like many of the other old 
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settlers, he has had his hardships. When the War of the Re- 
bellion broke out he was one of the first to enlist in the 
service of the North, and Major John Paulson saw more 
than one day of fight, struggle for life and independence. 
After the war, Mr. Paulson returned north and entered 
into business for himself. Until lately he was one of the 
most prominent business men of Willmar, Minn., where 
he was vice-president of the Kandiyohi County Bank. 
Since removing to Minneapolis, Mr. Paulson. organized 
the Minneapolis School Furniture company, which has a 
large factory in South Minneapolis. He is also connected 
with various other paying enterprises, and it goes without 
saying that Major John Paulson is one of the most solid 
and substantial Scandinavians of the Northwest. 


FRANK A. TURNQUIST. 

Frank A. Turnquist, of the tailoring firm of Turnquist 
Bros., is a native of Sweden, and came to Minneapolis in 
1875. Starting with but a small capital he has by hard 
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work and careful attention built up a profitable busi- 
ness. Mr. Turnquist has at the present time one of the 
most elegant tailoring parlors in the city, and his patrons 
are legion. As a representative Scandinavian business 
man of Minneapolis, he stands in the front rank. 


OLE BJORSSEN 


was born in Namdaler, in the northern part of Norway, 
December 21, 1844. Receiving a common school educa- 
tion, in the spring of 1866 he emigrated to this country, 
living in Wisconsin until 1870, when he removed to Min- 
neapolis, where he now resides. He served as city asses- 
sor for five years, was a member of the State legislature 
during the session of 1884-85, collector of taxes for Hen- 
nepin county for two years, and is now serving the city 
in the capacity of street opening commissioner. 


LARS M. RAND, 


of the law. firm of Laybourn & Rand, No. 47 Washington 
avenue south, Minneapolis, was born in the city of Bergen, 
Norway, in 1857. He came to America when but 15 years 
of age. He was educated at the Northfield High school 
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and the State Normal school at Winona, Minn. After 
the completion of his school course he commenced the 
study of law, and after three years of study in his profes- 
sion was admitted to practice in all state and federal courts 
in Minnesota. Though young as he is, he has already filled 
the responsible position of municipal judge in the city of 
Winona, which position he today would occupy were it not 
because he determined to build up a permanent practice 
in the city of Minneapolis. 
N. H. GIERTSEN. 

Mr. N. H. Giertsen, one of the most successful grocery 
merchants of Minneapolis, was born January 25, 1852, in 
Senjen, Norway. He received his education in that country 
and immigrated to the United States in 1862. He was 
engaged in various lines of business up to 1871, when he 
started a general merchandise store in Minneapolis. The 
business has continually advanced and is today one of the 
largest and best known of its kind in the Northwest. Mr. 





N. H. GIERTSEN. 


Giertsen is a member of the A. O. U. W. and Knights of 
Pythias. He is anactive Republican and has several times 
been requested to place his name before the people as a 
candidate for public station, but has never desired the 
honor. His growing business demands all his attention. 
He was married in 1874 to Miss Marie Clark, of Brookland, 
Hennepin county, this State. - 


CHARLES JOHNSON, 


About twenty-two years ago there came to this country 
from Southern Sweden a young mar who made his way 
to Southern Minnesota, passing his first winter at Minne- 
iska, in Wabasha county. His name is known to hun- 
dreds of his countrymen in the northwest as “Charles 
Johnson, the Washington avenue crockeryware man.” Mr. 
Johnson was born in’ the year 1849, and was but a mere 
lad when he chose to fight the battle of life unaided in a 
strange land. How well he succeeded his handsome prop 
erty and vast business interests show. After his first win 
ter in Minnesota he returned’ to Chicago, where he had 
previously spent six months. Getting out patents for 
aspring-bed invention he went to California and disposed 
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of state rights for these to a good advantage. 
Chicago he lost all of his savings in the great tire. 


Returning to 
He 
afterward engaged in the crockery business in that city, 
but lost money. He then successfully conducted an oil- 
peddling business. Nine years ago he came to Minneap- 
olis and rented a store at 609 Washington avenue south, 
putting in a stock of crockery. He now occupies the 
fine double store at 419-421 Washington avenue south, and 
has accumulated property valued at $35,000. Mr. Johnson 
takes an active part in many social organizations, being a 
member of Hennepin Masonic lodge, of Zion Comman- 
dery Knights Templar, of the I. O. O. F., of the Knights 
of Pythias and other local societies. 


PROF. 0. J, BREDA, 

professor of Scandinavian languages and literature in the 
University of Minnesota, was born at Horten, Norway, in 
the year 1853. In the year 1870 he passed the first and in 
1871 the second examination at the Royal University of 


Christiania, and commenced the study of classical phi- 
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lology. In February, 1873, he came to the United States 
and entered the German Concordia seminary of St. Louis, 
Mo., where he pursued the study of theology till the sum- 
mer of 1875, when he took charge of a Norwegian 
Lutheran congregation in St. Paul, Minn. In 1877 he re- 
signed this charge, having accepted acall tothe Norwegian 
Lutheran College of Decorah, Iowa. Before entering 
upon his new duties he spent two years studying classical 
and modern philology at the University of Christiania. 
From 1879 to 1882 he taught Latin and Norwegian in 
Luther college and then resigned and returned to Norway. 
Having again spent one year at the University of Chris- 
tiania he was appointed to a position in the gymnasium of 
Skien, Norway, which he, however, resigned upon being 
tendered the newly created professorship of Scandina- 
vian languages in the University of Minnesota. With the 
permission of the regents of this institution he spent an- 
other year in Christiania, and entered upon his duties in 
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the Minnesota university in the fall of 1884. The first 
year he filled the place of the professor of Latin, who was 
absent in Europe, and this year he has had an Ameri- 
can Class in Dano-Norwegian besides filling the place of 
assistant professor of German. Another year will prob- 
ably see the field of Scandinavian instruction consider- 
ably, widened. A course of lectures will be given on 
Scandinavian literature, and instruction be offered both to 
American and Scandinavian students in the Scandinavian 
languages. 
F. A. HUSHER 

was born in Denmark in 1825, but was edyicated in Nor- 
way, taking the Bachelor degree from the University of 
Christiania in 1845. His second examination was passed in 
1846, and four years later received his finishing theological 
degree. From 1851 to 1864 he was a teacher at the Com- 
munal school of Risor, private tutor at Lilles, assistant 
teacher at Arendal middle school, manager of the Kober- 
vig normal institute, and manager of the Communal school 
in Brevig. The years 1864-69 he filled the curacy of Nes- 
sedal. He came to America in October, 1869, going 





F. A. HUSHER. 


directly to La Crosse, Wis., becoming assistant editor of 
Fedrelandet og FEmigranten. In 1873 he went to Miane- 
apolis and became the editor of Budstikken, owning one- 
third of the stock of that concern. In 1875 he sold his in- 
terest in the Minneapolis paper, and returned to La Crosse, 
and secured exclusive control of the Fedrelandet, which 
paper he still owns. Mr. Husher was register of the 
United States land office during 1879-83, when he resigned 
to make a visit to Norway. During 1879-84he wasamem- 
ber of the Wisconsin State Central committee, and was a 
delegate-at-large for Wisconsin to the last National Re- 
publican convention. 


JUDGE A, UELAND 


ranks high among the younger Scandinavians of Minne- 
apolis, for by his own honest industry, persistent applica- 
tion and unswerving integrity of character he has advanced 
step by step to honorable and influential positions. Born 
at Heskestad, Norway, February 21, 1853, he is therefore in 
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his thirty-fourth year. Hisfather was a farmer in moderate 
circumstances, who was a member of the Norwegian par- 
liament (Storthing) continuously from 1833 to the time of 
his death in 1870. Judge Ueland’s father organized and 
was for many years the recognized leader of the liberal 
party in Norwegian politics, the party which has recently 
become ascendant. In 1871,a year after his father’s death, 
Judge Ueland, who was the next to the youngest of a 
family of twelve children, being then 18 years of age, 
came, almost penniless, direct to Minneapolis. For his 
first three years in this city he worked at various kinds of 
hard manual labor during each summer, and by savings 
thus secured was enabled to attend private school in win- 
ter. He then obtained a clerkship worth $13.50 a month, 
in a law office. This enabled him to study law, which he 
continued under these circumstances for three years. He 
was admitted tothe bar in May, 1877, since which time he 
has continued law practice, being a member of the firm of 
Ueland, Shores & Holt. He was elected Judge of the 
Probate court in the fall of 1881, has since been re-elected 
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and still holds the office. A year ago he was married to 
Miss Clara Hampson, of our public schools, a very estima- 
ble young lady of this city. Judge Ueland is very unas- 
suming in character, and his personal merit and _ profes- 
sional ability are rated higher than by any other one than 
by himself. 
LARS SWENSEN, 

a member of the city council from the sixth ward, we take 
pleasure in referring to. He was born in Hallingdal, Nor- 
way, July 10, 1842, where he resided until 1857. In that 
year he came to America with his family and settled in 
Nicollet county, Minn., where, until his nineteenth year, 
he engaged in farming and attending school. When the 
civil war broke out he enlisted as a volunteer with Com- 


pany E, 2d Regiment Minnesota Infantry, serving three- 


years. In the battle of Chickamauga he was wounded and 
afterward taken a prisoner. At the close of the war he 
pursued a course of study at Luther College, Decorah, 
Iowa, and settled again in Nicollet county, where he mar- 
ried Margaret O. Strand. In 1872 he was elected clerk of 
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the district court and served four years. In 1878 he was 
chosen treasurer for the Norwegian-Danish Lutheran Con- 
ference of America, which position he still holds. In 1879 
he moved to Minneapolis and since 1885 has served the 
sixth ward as alderman. There are 20,000 Scandinavian 
people in the ward. Mr. Swensen is a republican in poli- 
tics and a public-spirited gentleman, having devoted a 
large share of his time in the public interest since the 
death of his wife in 1880. 


WILHELM W. WRAAMAN 

was born in Sondmore, in the western part of Norway, 
where his father was a minister in the established Lutheran 
Church. When 10 years of age he was sent to the Gym- 
nasium or Latin School in Christiania, where he was pre- 
pared for taking the first degree at the University of 
Norway. When 18 years of age he emigrated to America, 
studied a short time at the Lutheran College in Decorah, 
Iowa, and two years at the State University of Wisconsin. 
At the age of 20 he taught his first district school, and con- 
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tinued teaching in these schools until 1875, when he became 
assistant to the principal of the schools in Portage, Wis. 
In 1876 he was selected as principal of the graded school 
at Rio, Wis. In 1877-8 he was similarly engaged at 
Pardeesville, Wis. During 1879-80-1 he occupied a similar 
position at Dover, Minn. In 1881 he became a teacher of 
English and Latin in Augsburg Seminary, Minneapolis, 
which position he held until 1885, when he was appointed 
County Superintendent of Schools of Hennepin county, 
Minn. Prof. Wraaman is the author of “ Ny Lorebog 
i Engelsk,” which has received indorsement from the 
leading Scandinavian men of education. 
NILS PETER LIND, 

editor of Svenska Amertkanska Posten, was born March 11, 
1840, in Kaping parish, Oland. He attended school in Kil- 
mar, but on account of insufficient means was soon obliged 
to give up study; he then obtained a situation in an apothe- 
cary’s establishment in Stockholm. His desire for know- 
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ledge increased daily, however, and he soon gave up his 
employment in order to again pursue his studies. In 1861 
Mr. Lind passed an examination admitting him to the uni- 
versity at Upsala. Here he studied theology some years, 
assisting in different parishes and giving private instruction 
to other students, in order to maintain himself. In 1866- 
67 Mr. Lind preached in Brinn church, Stockholm. At 
this time he interested himself in the labor movement, then 
being agitated in Sweden, and with the assistance of Mr. 
Hagerman, a member of parliament, did much to restore 
and reorganize the “Labor Society,” which 
threatened with dissolution. 

Later he spent two years in Gaarlésa, Uppland, after- 
ward returning to Upsala, where he remained until, in 
1879, he emigrated to this country. Here he began life as 
common day laborer, but was soon called to minister to a 
Lutheran church in Michigan. A year later, however, he 
identified himself with the Methodist church, and in 1883, 


was then 





NILS P. LIND. 


removed to Minneapolis. For atime Mr. Lind edited the 
Svenska Folkets Allehanda, At present he is both owner and 
editor of Svenska Amerikanska Posten. Mr. Lind is also 
the author of several books. 


GUDMAN F. JOHNSON, 


editor of the Budstikken, was born in Skien, Norway, 
June 11, 1844, and is consequently forty-two years of age. 
When a lad of eleven years he was apprenticed to a print- 
er, and six years later we find him working as a journey- 
man in the various offices of Christiania and Copenhagen. 
In 1866 he came to the United States, and on reaching 
Chicago, being unable to secure work at his trade, began 
his new-world experience as a laborer, working in lumber 
yards, along the docks and in the packing-houses. Later, 
with Pastor Krogness, he established a small religious 
weekly which they called Hhenezer, which died a natural 
death. Mr. Johnson then published a liberal politico- 
religious weekly that lived but six months. He then went 
to Menomonie, Mich., and thence to La Crosse, Wis., in 
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1868, and was associated with “Brick” Pomeroy in the 
issuance of the Scandinavian Democrat. In 1871 Mr. 
Johnson emigrated to Becker county, Minn., with the 
intention of engaging in farming, but the ravages of the 
grasshoppers in 1872 forced him to abandon his plans, and 
he returned to Minneapolis. For a year he worked in the 
office of the Nordesk Folksblad, and then, with his present 
partner, established the Budstikken. 


” 


“OUR SAVIOUR’S” CONGREGATION. 


On the 17th of November, 1869, “Our Saviour’s” Nor- 
wegian Evangelical Lutheran Congregation was organ- 
ized. Of the persons who took part in the formation of 
the society only one remains there, i. e.: Mr. O. P. Sand. 
Pastor N. T. Ylvisaker, since deceased, was the first spir- 
itual director of the little society, and his pastorate cov- 
ered a period of three years, during which time the society 
grew and flourished. Services were held in the German 
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Lutheran church at the corner of Fourth street and Ninth 
avenue south, until the completion of the building, erected 
in 1871, on the corner of Washington and Tenth avenues 
south. In the latter part of 1872, Rev. H. G. Hub was 
called to take charge of the congregation, and here he 
labored faithfully until 1878, resigning to accept a profes- 
sorship in the Norwegian Theological Seminary at Madi- 
son, Wis. Pastor Wangsness was the successor of Pastor 
Hub, and still remains with the charge. 

Out of the original congregation of “ Our Saviour’s” have 
grown two thriving missions—“ Emmanuel” and “Zion.” 
The former was organized in 1874, and has, since 1883, had 
its own pastor, Rev. O. C. Ottesen. This congregation 
has its own school for children. The church is situated 
on Fourth street, near Central avenue, N. E. In February, 
1884, members of “ Our Saviour” living in North Minne- 
apolis organized the “Zion” congregation, where Pastor 
Wangsness still officiates. A new church is building, how- 
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ever, which will be completed this year, and a regular 
pastor will then be installed. 

The new church edifice of “Our Saviour’s ” congrega 
tion, which was but recently completed, will seat 1,000 per- 
sons, andis located at Fourteenth avenue south and Seventh 
street. The congregation numbers an active membership 
of 800 persons, and the board of trustees, that looks after 
their interests, is composed of the following gentlemen: 
A. O. Sand, A. Saltnes, Christ. Eide, Ole Dahl, E. O. 
Sather, A. Monson, H. Erikson, W. Elvirum and J. Hoode. 
The school in connection with the church is in charge 
of Miss Ingeborg P. Landsverk, and is in a thriving con- 
dition. 

PASTOR 0. P, WANGSNESS 
was born in the diocese of Bergen, Norway, January 11, 1855. 
It was his ambition to become a sailor, as his father had 
been before him; but at the age of eleven years he was 
compelled to accompany his parents to the western prai- 
ries. It was in 1866 that the family emigrated to Americs 
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and settled n Winneshiek county, lowa. In 1869 Mr. 
Wangsness was confirmed by Rev. N. Brandt, who urged 
him to enter the Lutheran college at Decorah, Iowa, which 
he did. Bythe generosity of kind friends, and the little 
he was able to earn by giving private instruction, he was 
enabled to take the six years’ course without interruption, 
and in 1875 went to the Synodic Theological seminary at 
St. Louis, Mo., where he remained for three years. He 
received calls from no less than six churches before his 
studies were completed, including one from “ Our Savior 
and Emmanuel” congregation in Minneapolis, which latter 
he accepted and entered upon the discharge of his duties 
in September; 1878. Pastor Wangsness wedded Miss Olivia 
Brekke, of Winneshiek, Iowa, in the year he received his 
appointment. They have had five children, but three of 
whom are living. 
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“ PREFOLDIGHED ” CONGREGATION, 

The “Trefoldighed” Norwegian-Danish Lutheran 
church of Minneapolis was organized in 1867 by the Rev. 
Nils Olsen. Rev. O. Paulsen was the first pastor, and his 
ministry extended over a period of five years. After his 
departure the services were conducted by Professors Of- 
tedal and Wernen until 1876, when Gustav Oftedal was 
called from Norway to assume the charge, which place he 
held until 1881, when Rev. M. F. Gjertsen succeeded him. 
During the year just ended the church record shows that 160 
services were held, 728 persons received the holy sacra- 
ment, 237 children were baptized, 105 marriages solem- 
nized, and thirty children confirmed. The congregation has 
646 confirmed members. The church edifice, which is 
situated at Fourth street and Tenth avenue south, com- 
fortably seats 1,200 persons. The board of trustees con- 
sists of Messrs. P. Bolstad, R. Snude, E. Jakobsen, Otto 
Bolstad, Olaf Nos, Matthew Johnsen, Chr. Hansen, 
Chr. Hilstadt, Benet Hastov. The Sunday school is 
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under the supervision of Prof. John Bergen. In 1884 
-astor Gjertsen organized a congregation in North Min- 
neapolis, which has erected a handsome building on the 
corner of Ninth streef and Fourteenth avenue, and has 
selected Rev. C. Rossing to minister to them. He will be 
ordained this summer. The congregation receives ma- 
terial assistance from the better classes in South Minneap- 
olis, and exercises great benevolence among the poorer 
Scandinavians. During 1885 more than $600 were distrib- 
uted for charities. 
INGVOLD EISTENSEN 

was born at Kaafjord, Norway, September 25, 1842. At the 
age of 17 he went to Throndhjem, where he became a pupil 
of the celebrated Bishop Grimelund. Mr. Eistensen 
afterward graduated at Throndhjem Seminary, and then 
for the next five years taught school at Stérdalen. He 
came to America in 1872. Going directly to Wannamingo, 
Goodhue county, Minn., he took charge of a school ; but 
in the fall of 1873, received a call to the Norwegian Evan- 
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velical Lutheran church, at Salem, Lowa. Remaining here 
six years, in 1879 he accepted a temporary situation as in 
structor at the theological seminary at Red Wing, Minn., 
which he held two years, when he returned to his church 
in Iowa, In 1884, Mr. Eistensen removed to Minneapolis, 
where he now resides, being pastor of St. Paul’s Nor- 
wegian Evangelical Lutheran church. 

The Swedish Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Church 
of Minneapolis, was organized on the 13th day of April, 


1866, by about a dozen members. Their first pastor was 
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tion, but when he had reached his 21st year, some friends 
came to his aid and he was enabled to begin his studies in 
a private school at Stockholm. After completing his 
theological course, he was ordained at Jamestown, N. Y., 
and was settled over his first charge at Batavia, Ill., where 
he ‘remained about one year. The following two years 
were spent in pastoral work at Aurora, and in 1878 he 
removed to Minneapolis, and accepted the pastorate of the 
Augustana Church, which has fast grown in numbers and 
influence under his ministrations. 








SWEDISH EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, MINNEAPOLIS. 


Rev. Sjoqyist. After him came Rev. C. A. Evald, who 
presided over the church until 1875. He was followed by 
Rev. J. Aasland, who died about a year after assuming the 
pastorate. From 1878 to the present time Rev. J. Tern- 
stedt has ministered tothe congregation. The first church, 
built in 1868, was a building 40 by 70 feet, of frame. The 
new one, of which we present an illustration, was built in 
1882, of brick, and will seat about 1,800 people. Its 
dimensions are 102 by 80 feet, and its cost was $25,000. 
The membership of the church is over 800, with an average 
attendance upon the Sunday services of about 1,500. 

Rev. Johannes Ternstedt, the present pastor of the 
church, was born at Westmoreland, Sweden, June 22, 1847. 
His childhood and boyhood were spent without his family 
being able to gratify his longing for a theological educa- 


JOHN F, PETERSON, 

the subject of this sketch, was born in Boros, Sweden, 
April 5, 1848, came to this country in 1864, when only 16 
years of age, and first settled in Manterville, Dodge county, 
Minn., where he first worked for a farmer for a short time. 
Afterward he accepted a position in a hardware store 
which he held for three years. In 1867 he went to Red 
Wing, Minn., and worked in a general merchandise store 
for one year. After saving up a little money he went to 
Rockford, Ill., and attended a business college for a few 
months. Afterward he went to Chicago and got a position 
in a dry-goods house. In 1870 he came to Minneapolis 
and was employed by the dry goods firm of Neale, Thomas 
& Co., in which position he remained for ten years. In 
1880 he started in the dry-goods buginess on his own 
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accord, and has continued ever since with success. Mr. 
Peterson is generally liked by all, and has a great many 
friends among the Americans as well as Scandinavians. 
In 1884 he was elected county commissioner of Hennepin 
county by nearly 7,000 majority. 
0. J. JOHNSON 

was born in Norway, August 14, 1840. It was in 1854 that 
he emigrated to America, locating in Dane county, Wis. 
Six years later he removed to Faribault county, Minn. In 
1862 he became a member of the Mounted Rangers, serv- 
ing until the regiment was mustered out in 1865, when he 
engaged in the sale of agricultural implements. In 1874 
he was appointed United States mail agent and served in 
that capacity until 1876, when he removed to Duluth. In 
1877 he was elected sergeant-at-arms of the house of the 
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XTXth Minnesota legislature, and the same year was ap- 
pointed general land agent of the Northern Pacific and 
Manitoba railroads. For the past few years he has been in 
the land business for himself, and those who visit his office 
in the State Bank block in Minneapolis will find a genial 
and thoroughly posted man of business. 

Cc. F. STRUCK. 

C. F. Struck is one of the well known architects of this 
city, and buildings such as Dania Hall, Harmonia and 
other business blocks bear testimony to his ability. Mr. 
Struck was born in 1842, of German parentage, at Chris- 
tiana, Norway. He learned his trade in Norway and has 
carried on the same ever since he came to this country in 
1865. 

: E, T. FARNES, 
of the firm of Farnes & Rothie, was born in Dane county, 
Wis., September 19, 1850. His parents came from Nor- 
way in 1847, an@ located in Wisconsin and helped build 











up the settlement called Norway Grove. They naturally 
wished to have their son remain on the farm, but he pre- 
ferred another occupation. At the age of twenty he en- 
tered the University of Wisconsin, took the classical 
course, graduating in 1876. The next two years he taught 
at Monona academy. Being of the opinion that the 
academy had no future, he resigned his position and com- 
menced the study of theology. After having studied 
theology two years in this country he went to Europe to 
continue his studies, and remained two years in Chris- 
tiania and in Leipsic. After completing his theological 
course, he returned to this country with intention of again 
enlisting asa teacher among the Norwegians. But the 
Norwegian synod, to which he belonged, was then ina 
turmoil. He then concluded to start in business. Min- 
neapolis was selected as the best place for beginning a 
new Scandinavian bookstore. Mr. Farnes took his brother- 
in-law, W. L. Rothie, as a partner and May 23, 1883, they 
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opened their place of business, making a specialty of 
Scandinavian literature. The firm has succeeded in build- 
ing up a good business, and, as they are both popular with 
their countrymen, will undoubtedly succeed. 


A NOTABLE BANQUET. 

We cannot close this sketch without a report of one of 
the happiest affairs of its kind that has occurred among the 
Scandinavians of the Northwest—viz.: the banquet ten- 
dered by the Scandinavians of Minneapolis to their breth- 
ren of St. Paul on the 24th of March last, at the West 
Hotel in the former city. Early in the present year the 
St. Paul Scandinavians tendered the Minneapolis Scandi- 
navians a banquet, and that evening’s social gathering was 
areturn of the compliment with interest. The occasion 
was in all respects signally successful. The company was 
a large and representative one, including, besides full dele- 
gations from St. Paul and Minneapolis, many prominent 
men from all parts of the Northwest. Much of the credit 
for the absence of anything to mar the pleasure of the 
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evening is due to the following corps of committees who | 


were in charge of the affair : 


General Committee—S. E. Olson, P. P. Swenson, J. W. | 


Arctander, P. J. E. Clementson, A. J. Rosander, Charles 
Johnson, N. H. Giertsen, R. L. Berglund, P. Clausen, J. 
H. Paulsen, John Brandt, John E. Ofstie, J. F. Peterson, 
Gjert Gjertson, Andrew Bergstrom, John Peterson, C. F. 
Struck, Alf Soderstrom, Charles Blomquist, Gudmond F. 
Johnson, Nick Anderson, John Carlson, M. Mynster, H. 
O. Peterson. 

Committee of Arrangements—S. E. Olson, P. P. Swen- 
son, P. Clausen. 


Committee on Invitation—H. O. Peterson, J. H. Paul- | 


sen, Gjert Gjertson, John E. Ofstie, N. H. Giertsen, Alf. 
Soderstrom, Andrew Bergstrom, Gharles Blomquist, J. 
Landberg, secretary. 

Committee on Reception—John F. Peterson, William 
Heggum, ©. F. Struck, Charles Johnson, Gudmond F. 
Johnson, A. J. Rosander, John Carlson. 
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Committee on Floor—C. C. Bennett, Nick Anderson, 
John Peterson, H. T. Hasberg, C. Haug. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The gtests began to arrive about 8 o’clock, and gathered | 


in and about the parlors and passed the time in a pleasant, 
informal way. Nearly all the gentlemen were accom- 
panied by their wives, many of whose costumes were ex- 
ceedingly elegant. All the guests were decorated. with 
handsome silk badges bearing the inscription : 

“Scandinavian reception at West hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn., March 24, 1886.’ 


whom were accompanied by ladies: 


‘ 


Prof. Edward Olson, University of Chicago; Hon. F.8. | 


Christensen, Rush City; Hon. A. E. Rice, Willmar; Hon. 
S. D. Peterson, New Ulm; Hon. M. O. Werner, Red 
Wing; Judge L. R. Larson, Eau Claire; Hon. N. P. Nel- 
son, Chicago. 

From St. Paul—-A. E. Johnson, Herman Stockenstrom, 
F, E. Edmund, Andrew Munster, C. C. Bergh, John Cron- 
quist, A. P. Cronquist, Harold Lohrbauer, A. F. Nordin, J. 
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K. Osborn, Bernt Anderson, Eli C. Arosin, Otto Arosin, 
Oscar Engberg, Ell Halvorsen, J. C. Jensen, John Blom, 
C. H. Opsahl, H. Hobe, N. Fontain, Nils Sundell, O. Sea- 
quist, F. Palmquist, O. Jargens, J. G. Elmquist, 8. P. Thor- 
esen, John Fogelberg, O. Q. Wold, William F. Lentzen, 
Dr. J. E. Nelson, Charles Nelson, 8. J. Elmquist, C. Carl- 
son, Gust Ericson, E. N. Nelson, N. O. Norslin, C. C. John- 
son, Dr. C. E. Lundgreen, H. Hanson, G. J. Lommen, Os- 
car M. Torrison, Eric von Rosenlind, H. Ekman, Chris 
Brandt, Chris Kittelson, A. J. Lee, Albert C. Floan, Henry 
Bodelson, C. M. Jevne, O. Lunn, H. Sahlgaard, J. O. Enell, 
A. L. Alness. 

From Minneapolis—S. E. Olson, P. P. Swenson, P. Clau- 
sen, Alfred Soderstrom, John F’. Peterson, John Brandt, J. H. 
Paulson, P. J. E. Clementson, N. H. Giertson, Martin Myn- 
ster, Andrew Bergstrom, Alfred Backdal, R. L. Berglund, 
John Carlson, M. Anderson, Chas. Johnson, R. Engdahl, 
John Peterson, H. O. Peterson, J. E. Ofstie, John Land- 
berg, C. C. Bennett, G. F. Johnson, O. H. Severing, C. F. 
Struck, Ernest Dean, William Rydmark, C. E. Lindberg, 





REV. SKOGSBERG, 


L. M. Rand, F. A. Husher, Hans Mattson, Olof Hoglund, 
A. J. Rosander, H. N. Anderson, A. C. Haugan, H. Westin, 
Alex Mobeck, E. O. Brown, A. Ueland, 8. Sorenson, J. 
Pearson, C. Peterson, K. Asleson, Tom Overland, O. H. 
Nelson, K. Kortgaard, John Paulson, C. Hanson, M. A. 
Paulson, E. Nelson, E. E. Peterson; H. J. Gjertsen, A. H. 
Ostrum, L. Jaeger, Louis Frederickson, J. W. Arctander, 
OC. F. Ekholm, J. C. Gjertsen, N. Pearson, Peter Johnson, 
Fred Youngren, William Heggum, John Oldenburg, C. A. 


| Smith, Rev. K. Jansen, H. F. Hasberg. 
Following is a list of the gentlemen guests, nearly all of | 


THE TOASTS AND RESPONSES. 
The toastmaster chosen for this occasion was Major S. E. 
Olsen. After the guests had been seated he assumed the 


| duties which fell to him on this occasion in the following 


happy speech. He said: 

lt becomes my agreeable duty as chairman of the 
general committee having this banquet in charge to bid you 
all a hearty welcome. The object of this gathering has 
been already outlined to you in the cards of invitation, and 
it is to do honor to our Scandinavian friends of St. Paul, 
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to unify and exalt Scandinavian settlement among us, to 
spend a few hours mingling together, becoming acquainted 
with each other, and to enjoy a social good time. The 
political barriers and arbitrary boundaries which separate 
our fatherlands stand in the way of our uniting at one 
common national shrine, or of unitedly celebrating a natal 
or festal day ; but in this glorious country of ours these 
barriers need not be obstructions to our being a social unit, 
nor need they prevent us from meeting and greeting each 
other as descendants of our people under one common 
name—Scandinavian—and as such stand by each other in 
endeavoring to promote our mutual interests as far as prac- 
ticable, and to use all plausible endeavors individually and 
collectively to bring the Scandinavian name into honorable 
prominence among the other peoples and nationalities who 
with us make up this grand American nation. Let the 
memories of this spread and the influences here engendered 
be such as to stimulate a higher regard for each other 
and a stronger love for our dear native land. In conclu 
sion I repeat the famous toast of Macbeth: “Now good di- 


- gestion wait on appetite, and health on both.” 


It is fitting that we observe the time-honored custom on 
occasions like this, while making merry and drinking to 
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each other’s health, that some expressions be made of our 
feelings, and that those who are better able and fitted be 
requested to entertain us with a few words of paternal good 
cheer. 

Our first duty on this occasion is to our honored guests, 
and while we drink to the health of our guests tonight, 
listen to words of welcome from the lips of that grand 
pioneer and veteran who needs no introduction to any 
Scandinavian audience, nor requires he any encomiums 
from me. I call on Col. Hans Mattson. 


“QUR HONORED GUESTS.” 


Col. Mattson spoke in Swedish as follows : 

The Scandinavians of Minneapolis are honored this 
evening by the presence of many welcome guests, most of 
whom are our neighbors from the proud and lively sister 
city. Others have come on our invitation from various 
parts of the state; some even from Wisconsin and Illinois. 
Our anxiety to have them here shows how well we honor 
and respect them all. Time does not permit of personalities 

-nor is that necessary—for they are all our guests. They 
all belong to one of the three branches of our common 
people, which fact naturally, in a strange land, draws us 
closer toward each other. They have all, as strangers in the 
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wide West, hewed out their own fortunes with strength 
and pluck, and thereby honored the name of our native 
country, either in the service of industry, science or of the 
state, and thereby also earned a place of honor in our new 
beloved home. They understand each other in the vigor- 
ous languages of the North; they have the same honored 
traditions, and cherish the same sacred memories from an- 
cestral homes. From the land of the midnight sun to the 
laughing waters of Hiawatha, they have all wandered, la- 
bored and struggled for their own and for humanity’s sake, 
hand in hand with us—-men and women, all‘ with equal 
merits, often sacrificing, sometimes suffering, but always 
succeeding, Therefore, heart as well as duty dictates that 
we should in old Northmen’s custom unite in drinking a 
toast to their honor and prosperity. -To our honored guests! 


“OUR HOSTS.” 


Joseph E. Osborne followed with a toast to “Our Hosts.” 

The captain had béen notified that he would be expected 
to answer to another toast, and was taken by surprise at 
this call. He first expressed his lack of preparation to do 
the toast proposed justice, and then went on briefly, but 
eloquently, to pay a tribute to the elegance of the recep- 
tion, closing with a remembrance of their country across 





the sea, and a pleasing figure of the way the threads of 
Scandinavian life were being interwoven in the fabric of 


American existence. 


“THE UNITED STATES.” 
Hon. L. R. Larson, of Eau Claire, Wis., then responded 
to a toast, “The United States,” as follows: 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: In rising to speak 
to the toast assigned me I am oppressed by its magnitude. 
Adequately to express the ideas that arise at its mention 
would require hours instead of the minutes that it would 
be proper for me at this time to employ. 

“The United States of America”—a country great in its 
territorial extent, great in the amount and variety of its nat- 
ural resources, great in the number of its inhabitants; but 
the glory of peoples, no more than of individual men con- 
sists in the abundance of the things they possess, but in the 
use they make of them. Now what has this great nation 
with its numerous and widely extended people and its great 
resources done? 

America has thrown open and kept open her wide do- 
main to settlement by the people of all nations, except of 
China, with all the rights and all but two of the privileges 
of the native born. That is why we are here tonight. 
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Largely as a result of this liberality her growth and devel- 
opment in all that goes to make a nation great have been 
unexampled. Her progress has been the wonder of man- 
kind. Her contributions to the arts of peace and war dur- 
ing the present century have been greater than those of 
any other nation. The revolver, the repeating rifle, the 
Gatling gun in weapons, and the Monitor—the product of 
the brain of that greatest of Swedish-Americans—which 
upon its invention rendered worthless the then navies of 
the world for any uses of naval warfare but those of trans- 
port—these are all American inventions. 

The cotton gin, that made cotton raising so profitable 


| 
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prises of the country have been carried on by that creation 


| of the law, corporations, in many instances to the great 
| enrichment of their stockholders and managers, making 


that slavery could not be abolished without civil war; the | 


reaping machine, that made possible the great wheat fields 
to the west of us, and thus the two great cities of Minnesota, 


whose citizens are represented here tonight; the sewing | 
machine, that has so increased man’s productive capacity in | 


many departments of industry that one person can now do 
the work of ten formerly; the telegraph, with its improve- 
ments, that enables man while traveling at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour to speak with man across continents and 
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beneath the seas; the telephone, whereby friends can hear | 
friends’ voices in familiar converse though distant from | 
him two days’ journey with even our improved means of 


travel; the steamship, that enables the men of our day to 
circumnavigate the globe in less time than it probably took 
Lief Erikson to go from Iceland to Vineland; the power 
press, from which printed leaves fall faster than words from 
the mouth of the orator. These, too, are American inven- 
tions. 

Not only has America found out for herself and put to 
use these things, but she has also adopted and employed 
the useful inventions and discoveries of other peoples. 
The railroad, with the locomotive, the products of English 
invention, have in the Unites States found their greatest use 
and development. The railways of the United States now 
connect the widely separated portions of the country, so that 
the getting from any part to another part is a matter of a 
few days at most. Into the construction of the inventions 
and appliances for the production and transportation of 
material things in which the United States has been so pro- 
lific steel largely enters. In fact, so necessary is steel to the 
civilized man of our day that this is often called the steel 
age. In the manufacture of steel the United States leads 
the world, not even Great Britain making as much. Most 
of the great manufacturing, mining and railway enter- 





| them the wealthiest men in the world, until as long ago as 


1873 Mr. Edward G. Ryan, afterward the great chief jus- 
tice of Wisconsin, said, “The accumulation of individual 
wealth seems to be greater than it has ever been since the 
downfall of the Roman Empire.” On the other hand, the 
condition of the sober, the industrious and the thrifty, of 
the men by the labor of whose hands these great fortunes 
have been made possible, has not been improved in any 
corresponding degree. Partly by reason of this inequality, 
partly by the autocratic and avaricious conduct of employ- 
ers, and in some measure probably because of improper de- 
mands of laborers we have now in several states of the 
Union on our great Southwestern railways what in the 
language of the day is called conflict between labor and 
capital. How that conflict shall be settled and how like 
conflicts in the future be prevented, is a question of mo- 
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mentous interest to the whole country. One thing is cer- 
tain, it will not be settled to stay until it is fully conceded 
by the stockholders of railway corporations that employes 
of those corporations in any negotiations have the same 
right with the same propriety to be represented by agents 
of their own choosing, either from their own number or 
from others, that the corporations have to be represented 
by their officers or strangers. That men whose interests are 
common, even if they are not stockholders of corporations, 
have a right to choose their representatives, is so manifest 
that it cannot long be resisted. 

Large strikes, causing disturbance of the business and 
interruption of the avocations of large numbers of peo- 
ple, are of comparatively recent date. Hence the attention 
of the general public has not been much directed to them. 
Now that it is there will be a great deal of discussion as to 
their causes and the proper remedies. And the disposition 
of the people to such relief in legislation will manifest 
itself. Legislation of all kinds, wise and unwise, will be 
proposed. In this lies our safety and our danger. Our 
safety is this-—thatit shows that the foundation principle of 
our government’s liberty, secured by law, still guides the 
conduct of the people. Our danger in this—-that ignorant 
and selfish demagogues, by a professed zeal for the people, 
will get into our Legislatures and into Congress. Though 
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as to the latter—especially the upper house—there is more 
danger that through corruption, and the influence of 
business methods, uneducated men of wealth, ignorant of 
everything but how to make money, will be chosen. 
Intelligence and learning, if it can be had, are just as 
necessary as integrity. Mr. Ryan at the time I have men- 
tioned, when he spoke of the vast accumulations of indi- 
vidual wealth, said further: “ And the enterprises of the 
country are aggregating vast corporate combinations of 
unexampled capital marching not for economical conquest 
only but for political power. The questions will arise in 
your day, though perhaps not fully in mine, ‘ Which shall 
rule, wealth or man?’ ‘Which shall lead, money or 
intellect?’ ‘Who shall fill public stations, educated, 
patriotic freemen, or the feudal serfs of corporate capital ?’ 
He was a true prophet. Within eight years from the time 
he uttered those words, from his own State, in the seat of 
Carpenter and Doolittle, was a man who could neither 
speak nor write the English language. And not long after 
from his neighboring State of Minnesota, the State of 
Ramsey and Davis, was chosen tothe United States Senate, 
a man whose chief, if not his only, qualification to aid in 
making laws for 50,000,000 people, and to passupon execu- 
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tive appointments and treaties with foreign nations, was his 
reputed wealth and his influential business connections. 
And today at Columbus, in the State of Thurman and 
Pendleton, the Legislature is trying to find out how the mill- 
ionaire father of a twenty-millionaire son purchased from 
a former Legislature a seat in the United States Senate. 
The facts very few doubt, though it may be difficult to show 
the exact method of its accomplishment. 

Along with this purchase of public position by the ig- 
norant rich, and the pushing for it by the ignorant and 
demagogical poor, has been fostered necessarily by both 
classes the idea that what is wanted in our public men is not 
so much learning as common sense. Just as if the two 
possessions are incompatible. A man does not lose his 
common sense as soon as he learns what other men have 
done before him in order that he may profit by their ex- 
ample. To use the language of another, “ Every sneer at 
education, at cultivation, at book learning, which is the 
recorded wisdom of mankind, is the demagogue’s sneer at 
intelligent liberty inviting national degradation and ruin.” 
But I have faith that when the American people become 
fully alive to any particular evil of the body politic they 
will, according to the principles of the government under 
which they live, on the whole, choose honest and intelli- 
gent men to amend, interpret and enforce the laws, Then 
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in the future, as in the past, will the United States of 
America be the guiding star of the nations. 
“ MINNEAPOLIS.” 

The very first mention of Rev. Kristofer Janson’s name 
was hailed with applause. His response was to the toast 
“Minneapolis,” couched in the following happy terms : 

Ladies and Gentlemen: You know, all of you, I sup- 
pose, the Norwegian fairy-tale about “the shabby head,” 
the girl who was born riding on a goat, with a ladle in her 
hand and the hair-locks flying round her, but who, before 
ending her career, was married to a prince and got the he- 
goat changed into a fiery stallion, the ladle into a silver 
fan, and the hair-tufts into a golden crown. I am often re- 
minded of that “shabby head” when I roam about in 
Minneapolis, for such a mixture of he-goat and stallion, 
of ladle and silver fans, of hair-tufts and golden crowns, 
very seldom is to be seen. One moment you may believe 
you are in a European capital, in the center of civilization ; 
another in one of the notorious prairie towns consisting of 
five houses, of which three are saloons; one moment you 
proudly roll down the splendid wood pavement of Second 
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avenue, another you break your buggy wheels in one of 
those mud-holes in which the city is so unusually rich ; 
one moment you are bathing in the mild rays of the elec- 
tric mast, the next you run round in despair in all the odd 
nooks and corners of North and South Minneapolis, 
mocked at by an oozing lamp half a mile away, if there 
be found any at all; one moment you happily dance 
down the flagged sidewalk, and the next you break your 
leg in one of the many sidewalk defects on First avenue 
south, and sue in vain the city for damage ; one moment 
you must bend your neck backward in order to glance at 
the top of the new eight-story house, the next you must 
really bow down and put on your spectacles in order to 
discover a little cigar shanty right beside the colossus. It 
isfrom the land of the giants to the land of the pygmies 
in one step. One moment on the goat, the next on the 
stallion; one with the ladle in hand, the next with the 
silver fan; one with hair-locks round you, the next with 
the goldencrown. And thischanging happens every year, 
every month, every week, yes,every day. The old settlers 
here—-such as Mr. Bergstrom and Mr. Blomquist, who were 
married here at Minneapolis and had guests from St. Paul, 
just asnow, in the year 1866 A. D.—they rub their eyes 
and ask what has become of the old he-goat and ladle and 
hair-tufts. If they, like old Rip Van Winkle, had slum- 
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bered in those twenty years, they would, if they had now | mild resignation, “ You may put a double portion on my 
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suddenly awakened, turn round on Nicollet avenue and | plate, mayor. I will never feel satisfied.” Always chang- 


ask for Indians who camped there. Yes, the changing | 
takes place, and that with rapid speed. The shanties are | 


taken without further talk and hauled away to the “hub 
of hell” or surroundings, or they burn up—the last usu- 
ally happens when they are well insured—and the old he- 
goat, who still here and there is hitched up in the princi- 
pal streets of the city, feels quite ashamed at having got a 
princely steed fora neighbor! Yes, all there is to do in 
this city! I say God grant the new mayor—-whether it be 
Pillsbury or Ames or neither of them—an angelic patience 
and a blessed energy! Just think of all that is to be ordered 
just now! a ferry boat to bring people safely across Wash- 


ing, always improving. But then Minneapolis grows fear- 
fully, and you must understand that it requires plenty of 
provisions, if the he-goat shall be changed into a horse, 
and the horse be a little better than my old jade. Yes, 
there is a constant changing, a constant growing, and, as 
with the streets and houses, so also with the people. The 
street vender, whether he plagues the children of men 
with ‘apples or buttons, first moves from the street into a 
little store and from the store into a fine residence on 


| Seventh street. The man who went into the woods with 


ington avenue ; life belts for the rescuing of the inhabitants | 
in the neighborhood of the fair ground in order to save | 


them from drowning on the street in the month of March ; 
immense quantities of soothing syrup for all those who 
daily curse the motor because it does not treat them with 


soda water instead of horse-radish ; or Dr. Allen’s lung | 


balm for all who in vain have cried themselves hoarse at 
the political conventions ; ambulances to carry off all the 
dead or wounded by the trains which behave like runa- 
ways in the capital streets, and licenses for all who ask 


| 
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permission to sell “mud pies.” TIalways imagine the wise 
men of the town in one or another way resembling the 
tidgety man in Holberg’s comedy, who, with his face all lath- 
ered and the towel in hand runs round like «a confused—I 
had nearly said bed-bug, but then I remembered I was in 
such high-toned company ; but, never mind, this poor bug 
has already become an American domestic animal—and 
one draws in one arm, and another in another, and the wise 
men are required to be at all places at once. Poor wise 
men, whose lot it shall be to govern such a chameleon city. 
They have verily enough todo. One will have the sus- 
pension Wridge taken down, another will have it stay; one 
will have a bridge under the track, another over the track ; 
one will have the exposition building east, and another 


west ; the Republicans soap one cheek of the people, | 
while the Democrats soap the other. It is not so easy to | 


be wise men, either! For Minneapolis is like one of my 


boys—he will never be filled. He says, with mild resigna- | 


tion, “You may well put a double portion on the plate, 
mother ; I will never be satisfied, however.” 


his ax and blanket now runs sawmills on his own account, 
and the dry goods clerk, who commenced with $5 a week 
selling handkerchiefs, the best in the world, sits now as a 
king, ruling over several stories filled with excellent 
stocks. It goes forward; the he-goat becomes at last a 
stallion, and the ladle a silver fan, and the hair-locks a 
golden crown, Oh, thou Minneapolis with growing life, 
with thy inexhaustible energy, thy promising future, when 
| I look at thee I remember the words of Jasper Oldfox in 

“Jacob von Tyboe.” Jacob asks if Jasper does not think 
| there is something majestic in his countenance, and J asper 
| answers: “One should believe that a lion had been father 

of my lord, and a sheep my lord’s mother, such a face has 
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my lord, full of mildness and majesty.””. When I look at 
the heavy, solid forms of the Westminster Church, or at 
the slender steeple of the new Baptist Church, or at the 
castle-like towers of the suspension bridge, or the Syndi- 
cate or Boston blocks, or the Chamber of Commerce—then 
it reminds me of the lion, but when I wade in thy muddy 
streets, when I pass thy empty open places, without any 
statues, without any fountains on them; when I look at thy 
literature and so-called art galleries-—ah, alas! then it reminds 
me of—the sheep. But, after all, Minneapolisis a splendid 
city; and how can it be otherwise, when 40,000 Scandinavians 
are gathered there? We must boast of ourselves, you see, 
when nobody else will do it. Buta word in earnest. Ye 
Scandinavians, when we feel happy in living here, when 
we at sunset enjoy the fine, soft colors which cover our 
forests and vine-clad hills, when we rejoice in seeing the 
he-goat turned into a stallion, and the ladle into a silver 
fan, and the hair-tufts into a golden crown, then we must 
not forget that the city has a demand also upon us, that we 





| also must place our mite on the plate of the hungry of 


There is a certain age in which we never feel filled, and | 


Minneapolis is in that age now. If the wise men of the 


city council ordered five times as much work to be done as | 
really is done here every spring, summer and fall, it 


would nevertheless not prove sufficient. Minneapolis 


would still turn a sad face toward the mayor and say with | 


Minneapolis, not only by increasing the working power 
and the trade traffic, but by augmenting the spiritual life. 
We Europeans, who in many ways must feel a little de- 
pressed here on the outposts of civilization, ought not in 
high-toned discontent to keep ourselves back. We 
must march to the front and partake of the heavy task to 
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get all the he-goats here changed into stallions and the 
ladles into silver fans, and the hair-locks into a golden 
crown. We may, perhaps, bring with us some useful ex- 
periences, a greater fund of knowledge, a more developed 
taste, at all events an eye which can discern between a real 
picture and a daub. And here, in the air of freedom, our 
peculiarities may develop faster, unrestrained, as they are, 
by prejudices, and we have more elbow room for all our 
capacities. Let us, then, Scandinavians, mingle calmly 
and intelligently in the politics and social conditions of our 
city, manly and without fear say what we consider the 
truth; encourage literature, art and science; do our best to 
drive away prejudices and spiritual tyranny; let us, more 
than all, by our lives show that we stand for honesty and 
moral pureness as the bearing power of our young society. 
Let not we Scandinavians remain he-goats and ladles and 
hair-tufts, while all other nations have changed into stall- 
ions and silver fans and golden crowns. Let us all grow 
spiritually with Minneapolis, with our muddy, lively, 
beautiful, promising and beloved city. 
“SCANDINAVIANS IN AMERICA.” 

“Scandinavians in America,” was the toast responded to 
by Prof. Edward Olson, professor of Greek at the.Chicago 
University. His remarks were as follows: 

I thank you for the great pleasure and privilege of 
sharing your pleasures this evening. They say there is a 
secret of knowing where to stop, but if that is so what a 
sublime thing it must be to know where to begin. 





SYNDICATE BLOCK. 


1 believe the Scandinavians are the most fortunate 
people upon earth, because they are American. You know 
a defect in our character is too much modesty; therefore let 
us do a little boasting tonight. Still, it is not well to boast 
too much. I remember the story of a little Mississippi 
steamer with a large whistle, and when the whistle blew 
the boatstopped. Now, I believe our ship is large enough 
to afford a little steam for our whistle. The first foot that 
stepped upon the American ground was a Scandinavian 
foot. The most progressive of the early settlements was 
the flood of the Scandinavians. When we come down.to 
more recent times we come to the name of John Ericson. 
No gun sounded louder against the rebellion than the gun 
manned by Ericson. 

The paper with the greatest circulation today published 
in the English language is published by a Scandinavian; 
we no longer need to apologize for being Scandinavian. 
All we need is an open field and a fairchance. We donot 
think ourselves robbed when others take the fruit we might 
have had. 

In the history of our race in this country, you see all 
that is small and all that is great to our nation. Personal 
liberty and personal honor have been dear to our forefathers 
when life itself was lost. With this ruggedness of char- 
acter we have also inherited a certain littleness which 
causes us to overlook things of value. It is our duty to 
transmit to our children a more liberal standard. When 
we shall know how to stand together as well as to stand 
apart; when we have also added the most excellent trait, 
charity, then have we achieved the noblest end. 


FOR THE SCANDINAVIANS. 
At the conclusion of Prof. Olson’s remarks Hon. John 
W. Arctander took occasion to remark: 


Mr. President: I am not on the programme as a speaker 
tonight, at my own request, and I do not desire to detain 


| 
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the fair ladies who are longing to trip the fantastic in the 
ladies’ ordinary, but the chords of the last speaker have fired 
my Scandinavian heart. One of the first speakers—as the 
Irishman said, inadvertently, I hope—said that the city of 
Minneapolis had been able to develop even the men and 
women who came from Scandinavia. These words cut me 
to the quick. I had always been proud of my Scandinavian 
birth and that I was a descendant of the old Viking chiefs, 
who my father proudly showed on the ancestral tree. | 
thought I came to this country to help develop it, not 
that it should develop me. 

I think I owe America thanks for the open arms with 
which she received me, and treated me, the foreign born, 
as one of her own children; but I also think she has occa- 
sion to thank me for the stock of learning, knowledge, good 
will and downright old Norwegian honesty I have con- 
tributed to stock in trade; and when the last speaker, in 
his burning, eloquent words showed not only us who 
ought to know it, but through the columns of the press to- 
morrow, the world, the fact that this country was ours by 
birthright, by right of discovery, by right of possession, 
the highest title you can acquire of a matchless waste, by 
right of occupancy, by right of hard tillage, he did the 





Scandinavians of the west a service thatethey ought not to 
forget. 

I want to serve notice right here on any man who as- 
serts that the Scandinavians came here to be developed, or 
that they are a race lower than other races and national- 
ities, that they came here to develop this magnificent 
country, not to be developed; that they came here as free 
men, imbued with the spirit of free institutions, and ready 
to defend the liberties of the country, and as long as they 
abound as they do in Minnesota there is no danger that 
tyranny will ever sway over us, there is no danger that the 
banner of liberty will not wave over a nation of free and 
independent citizens. The eloquent expounding by the 
last speaker deserves recognition from our hands, and I 
know that I echo the sentiment of every lady and gentleman 
at this table when I propose three cheers for Prof.%£. Olson, 
of Chicago University, as our thanks for the manly words 
he has spoken here tonight. 

The three cheers requested were given with a will, and 
the remarks were frequently interrupted by deafening 
applause. 

“ SVEA.” 


Major F. Christensen, of Rush City, responded to a toast 
in Danish as follows: 

Most magnificent of the three northern countries is 
Svea. The war of the thirty years made her. Jenny Lind 
has made her belong to the world. John Ericson has 
made her immortal in the new world. Hail Svea! We 
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greet thee and bow in respect to your past, your present 
and your future. 

The band then played the Swedish national song, ‘* Our 
Land,” which was received with great applause. 

“ NORWAY.” 

The next toast responded to was that of “Norway,” 
by Mr. Oscar Thoreson, of St. Paul. His remarks were 
as follows : 

To those present here tonight whose childhood days 
were spent in that land far to the North, whose beauti- 
ful fiords and snow-capped mountains, whose waterfalls, 
enchanting scenery and charming summer evenings have 
delighted so many tourists, the name. of Norway cannot 
fail to awaken many pleasant recollections. But it does 
more than this. It carries us back in the centuries and 
reminds us of that old Norse mythology, which for its 
purity and the grandeur of its conceptions has won the 
admiration of all who are at all familiar with it. 

The idea of a toast to Norway naturally and almost irre- 
sistibly carries us back to those sturdy heroes, “ who never 
sought shelter under a smoky roof, and never drained 
their drinking-horn at a cottage fire,” nor banqueted as 
we do here tonight, but whose chief accomplishments 
were, as the saga tells us, “to keep a firm seat on horse- 
back,” to skate, to shoot, to row, to forge the ore, to drink 
and make verses”; whose life was to fight, and who, on 
the eve of battle, swore “ by the shoulder of his horse and 
the edge of his sword.” We admire their manly heroism 
and follow them in their flight across the seas to England, 
Scotland and Ireland, to France, Italy and the Hellespont. 
We are carried back to the time when Rollo, with his 
handful of followers, swept down from the cold regions of 
the Northland and firmly planted his banner on the sunny 
soil of France. We are reminded of the state he there 
established, and its beneficent influence upon succeeding 
ages. We follow one of his descendants to distinction in 
} the wars of Italy, and behold another seated upon the 
throne of England. 

But passing by these achievements of the Norsemen of 
old we are brought face to face with an age when wars for 
conquest have been supplanted by the arts of peace, and 
we are asked: What are the achievements of the Norse 
men of today? What have they contributed to the cjvil 
ization of the nineteenth century ? We answer by point 
ing to the constitution of Norway ; by pointing to a people 
who enjoy more political liberty than is found in any mon 
archy in all Europe, a people who have abolished nobility 
and have planted themselves on the broad and generous 
doctrine that every man’s a man and no man is more. We 
point to her artists, her poets and her dramatists. Her 
artists have called forth the applause of the critical audi- 
ences of European capitals, and her literature has been 
translated into every modern tongue. It may well be said 
that the mantels of her skalds of old have fallen upon her 
poets and writers of to-day. 

But the influence of Norway has not been confined to 
her own shores, nor to Europe alone. She has sent and is 
still sending to American shores thousands of sturdy 
pioneers, who, with willing hands and stouter hearts, are 
taking an important part in the development of our great 

. Northwest. Trusting that the free institutions under 
which they have been reared, the schools of their native 
land which have educated them, and the memory of their 
ancestors, may the better fit them for and spur them on to 
the duties of the highest American citizenship, I propose, 
ladies and gentlemen, a “ skoal to the Northland ”—to the 
Northland “skoal.” 





“FATR DANIA,.” 

F. A. Husher responded to the toast, “ Fair Dania,” as 
follows : 

Ladies and Gentlemen: There is a land near the north 
pole more beautiful than any land in the world, and Den 
mark is its name. The gate was out of its hinges once. 
Thyra repaired it. But I am sorry to say the gate has been 
out of order since, and Germany has entered through the 
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open gate, and the only wonder is that Denmark is a 
defender of all .that is Northern. The years 1848 and 
1864 showed that Northern enthusiasm still lived in Den- 
mark and that Danish men could fight for Danish rights 
against German invasion. Hers is a wonderful people. 
She understands how to win, but she understands also 
how to bide her time and to wait her day again. 

Darkness is over her now, but we will hope that daylight 
soon will break, and that the tyranny of Christian UX. may 
be effectually broken. 

The band then played the Danish nationai hymn, 
“There is a Beautiful Land.” 

“THE LADIES.” 

Judge Lars M. Rand’s toast was “The Ladies,” to which 

he responded as follows: 


I should not do justice to myself if I did not at once 
admit my inability to do justice to you. Yet in this 
presence I recall that the virtues of womanhood have been 
a favorite theme with bards of old and poets of modern 
times. Back in the heroic age—and do not forget that 
Nora, Svea and Dana, as well as Greeve and Rome, have 
known a heroic age—back a thousand years, when Rome 
was in decay and Europe was degraded by her chains, the 
Scan“inavians were the only people in Etrrope that gov- 
erned themselves by their own laws. 

In that time and in that land the women were regarded 
as the equals of the men, and their chastity, their heroic 
fortitude in danger, and their devotion to their families 
were traits the virtue of which the oldest bards have made 
honorable mention. Of such womanhood came the sea- 
kings of old. The Norsemen, whose fondness for the sea, 
love of adventure and daring spirits led them from their 
rock-bound coasts to settle in, Iceland, Italy and Spain, and 
even brought them to our own Atlantic coasts 600 years 
before Columbus was born. Who has not heard of Gange 
Rolf--and fair Normandy that he conquered from the 
French? There chivalry found its proudest votaries and 
Normandy the strongest duchy in Europe. 

At Hastings again is the Norseman’s battle-ax and the 
Rolton’s battle-song, and from those who conquered on 
that fated field have descended kings and queens and many 
of noble name and deeds in England. In your fatherland 
of today the ladies are the ornament of an agreeable society. 
Simple in taste, industrious and home-loving, they find 
their first duty in the making of pleasant homes. The 
mother is devoted to husband and children, and generally 
teaches the latter herself. The ladies are well educated 
and are attractive, amiable, generous, hospitable and warm- 
hearted—a charming womanhood. 

All these virtues of wives, mothers and daughters across 
the sea have fitting representation in this gathering here 
tonight. To you I would say take inspiration from the 
past. Yet fail not toembrace the privileges of this occasion 
and do not fail to meet your duties as daughters of 
America— as daughters of the North Star State. As 
daughters of the State you are coequal factors with hez 
sons in the present and future prosperity ; together you 
have borne with fortitude the dangers and privations of 
frontier life. To you in a large degree is Minnesota 
indebted for her.proud position in the sisterhood of States. 

A yet grander future waits for the State and the two 
cities that are her pride and her strength. Your past is in 
proportion to abilities and number. In both you are 
strong. 

In the work yet to be done let there be unity of purpose, 
of heart and of action. Divine wisdom commits to your 
care each generation of labor and strength. 

You have not and you will not neglect your trust. The 
demands of the hour are for the largest endowment of 
noble and cultured womanhood. 

Sweetness, simplicity and delicacy, blended with energy 
unconquerable, courage that no danger can blanch, and 
firmness that no power can bend. You are God's appointe’ 
agents of morality, The teachers and inspirers of those 
sentiments that are termed the virtues of humanity, and in 
the progress of thesé virtues isthe permanent improvemet.! 
of the race, 
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In 2 sense most devout and sincere let me say, in the 
language of the poet, “ Nature made thee to temper man. 
We had been brutes without you. Angels are painted fair 
to look like you. There is in you all that we believe of 
heaven —amazing brightness, purity and truth, esteemed 
joy and everlasting love.” 

“The Twin Cities” was responded to in a brief speech 
by Mr. A. P. Nordin, assistant Secretary of State, after 
which Mr. A. 5 Blethen made a few remarks touching the 
gathering and its happy influence. 


LETTERS OF REGRET. 
A number of letters of regret were received, among 
which were the following: 


FROM H. H. BOYESON, 


NEW York, March 16, 1886.—Mr. John Lundberg, 
secretary invitation committee: Dear Sir—I regret exceed 
ingly my inability to be present at the reunion of my 
Scandinavian fellow-countrymen in Minneapolis, but my 
duties at the college make it impossible for me to get away 
at this season of the year. I can, therefore, only send my 
cordial greeting and assurances of my sympathy with the 
object of the reunion. 

Our nationality has in the past had a genius for quar 
reling, and has wasted much precious energy in internal 
strife. As long as we shall persevere in this habit we shall 
never acquire the power and importance in the eyes of 
Americans to which our numbers and our intelligence en- 
titles us. Therefore, anything which tends toward unity 
of feeling and sentiment between Scandinavian brother 
nations I hail with delight. We cannot afford to quarrel. 
We have other things to do than to nurse petty little 
jealousies and animosities.. We must present a strong- 
minded front. Then, and not until then, shall we 
command respect It fills me with sadness when 
I read the Scandinavian papers and see how the 
old spirit of dissension is still deeply rooted in many 
of us. There I find column after column of useless dis- 
cussion concerning “ Naadevalg ” (predestination), “ Synds 
forladelse” (forgiveness of sin), and an amount of 
theological nonsense and _hair-splitting definition of 
doctrine which show how foreign we are, and how far 
removed from the spirit of the people among whom we 
live. Now no one can have a deeper reverence for religion 
than I have. But such discussion is not in the spirit 
of religion, nor does it profit religion. 

Pardon me for having written so much. I wish with 
wll my heart I could have been present among you and 
spoken with you, shaken you all by the hands and seen 
your honest Scandinavian faces. 

With affectionate greetings, | am, your devoted well 
wisher and countryman, 

HsaLMAR Hisortu BoyEson. 


FROM HON, KNUTE NELSON. 

Wasuineton, D. C., March 15.8. E. Olson: My Dear 
Sir—I regret very much I cannot be with you on the 
24th inst. and respond to the toast you suggest. Though 
absent in body, shall be with you in spirit, and ask you on 
my behalf to make the following brief response: As the 
vood wife, though loving her mother always, retains her 
husband uppermost in her affections, so should we, while 
giving due reverence to the land of our birth, still have 
this land of our adoption, the United States of America, 
uppermost in our hearts and aspirations. 


Yours, etc., Knute NELSON. 


FROM GEO. Hl. JOHNSON, 

Groton, Dak., March 22, 1886.- Capt. P. P. Swenson 
and Gentlemen: I regret exceedingly that I am unable to 
accept your kind invitation to atte and the bi inquet tendered 
by my old friends in Minneapolis to those of our nation- 
ality of the City of St. Paul. Though Iam absent from 


you in body I am with you in spirit. The object for which 
you gather i is indeed a commendable one, and I simply 
“hope that the same fraternal feeling may prevail which has 
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characterized you all on former similar occasions, then you 
will certainly realize in full the object you have in view. 
I am, with kind regards, yours truly, 

Gro. H. JOHNSON. 


FROM J, A, JOHNSON. 

Mapison, Wis., March 16, 1886.—John Lundberg, sec- 
retary: Dear Str,—Your kind invitation to be present at 
the banquet at the West Hotel, March 25, was received in 
due time, and I hoped that I could so arrange matters that 
I could be present. But urgent business away from home 
compels me to forego the pleasure of being with you. I 
shall, however, be with you in spirit. The banquet will, 
I am sure, contribute much to cement stil] more firmly the 
friendly feeling that exists between the Scandanavian na- 
tionalties of your glorious State. And while the old 

fatherlands are most kindly remembered and honored at 

your festive board the still more sacred duties to our new 
fatherland will not be forgotten. Most cordially have we 
been received on these shores, most securely have we 
been protected by the glorious flag that waves over our 
common country, and most heartily do we love and cher- 
ish institutions that are broad enough and strong enough 
to embrace and protect all mankind. With most sincere 
regards, T am, yours truly, J. A. JOHNSON, 





NORWAY’S ANNIVERSARY. 


The 17th of May was generally celebrated by the Nor- 
wegian residents of the Northest as the anniversary of the 
adoption of the constitution which guarantees to that peo- 
ple their liberty and the privileges they retain under it- 
In Chicago some 5,000 people remembered the day by 
processions, music and speeches. Dr. G. C. Paoli, one of 
the oldest Scandinavian residents of thiscity, was the orator 
of the occasion, and addressed the assemblage in Norwe- 
gian. Through his courtesy we have been furnished with 
a translation of the historical portion of his speech on that 
occasion. He said: : 

It is an acknowledged historical fact that great political 
revolutions are not only important with regard to the 
changes which are the necessary results in social and public 
life, but are often not less so in-giving an impulse to 
intellectual development. Latent powers are broken and 
called into action, attain their full strengtheand, entering 
into the services of those peaceful sisters, the arts and 
sciences, often produce the happiest results. The eventful 
political dramas of which France and the United States 
for the last half century have been the theater have had a 
more important influence upon the intellectual progress 
of mankind than any event recorded in history. They 
were volcanic symptoms whose shocks were felt over their 
immediate neighborhoods, whose political struggles reacted 
favorably to the liberty of Norway. 
then under ancient law and social arrangement totally 
different in principle from those which regulated society 


That country was 


. or property in the feudally constituted countries. 


Norway has a claim, morally and politically,‘upon the 
British nation which renders her social condition and her 
present constitution of peculiar interest. In 1813 the 
English Government was a party to a treaty with Sweden 
which was the foulest blot, perhaps, in British history, by 
which they agreed, in consideration of Sweden joining the 
allied powers against the great Napoleon to give Sweden 
the Kingdom of Norway, of which neither of the contract- 
ing parties had at that moment possession, even as mili 
tary occupant of the territory, and far less any shadow ot 
rightiul claim to it. The Norwegians declared themselves 
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an independent nation upon the Danish monarch renounc- 
ing the sovereignty of Norway, formed a constitution, and 
proclaimed the son of their former sovereign King. The 
Danish prince abdicated his newly-acquired name rather 
than engage in so unequal a contest with Sweden and 
England. The new constitution was, on the 17th of May, 
1814, solemnly sworn to by the proposed monarch under 
the guarantee of England, as one of the allied powers, to 
support each party (the King of Sweden and the Norwe- 
gian nation) in their just rights. Great Britain is there- 
fore morally bound to preserve the national independence 
of Norway and her liberal constitution. Norway never 
can become a province of Sweden nor be deprived of her 
present constitution while there exists in the British people 
honor and respect for its own guarantees. 

Sweden is still under its ancient regime, while Norway is 
practically in advance of the age in the enjoyment of insti- 
tutions favorable to political liberty. The attempt to intro- 
duce measures of amalgation was begun at the meeting of 
the Storthing of 1821. The executive power has not a 
final veto and only a suspensive faculty till the law is 
passed by three successive Storthings. It had been pro 
posed and passed in both chambers of the Storthing of 
1815 to abolish hereditary nobility forever in Norway. 
The royal assent was refused to the proposed enactment 
in 1815, and again in 1818 when it passed through a second 
Storthing. In 1821, if it passed through the the third 
Storthing, it would become a law with or without the royal 
assent. Every argument was used to induce this Storthing 
to abolish the measure. It was considered the struggle 
which was to decide the future existence of the Norwegian 
constitution. The King repaired in person to the capital 
of Norway. Four thousand Swedish troops with two 
thousand Norwegian troops were marched to the neigh- 
borhood of that city, and it was reported that they were 
furnished with ball cartridges as if in an enemy’s country. 
At the critical moment, when the Swedish Cabinet was on 
the point of sacrificing their Sovereign’s coronation oath 
and his future reputation, and of kindling a civil war, the 
Russian Minister at the Court of Stockholm and the Ameri- 
can Charge de. Affairs unexpectedly drove into the Nor- 
wegian capital. Their sudden appearance as the repre- 
sentatives of those governments, and the withdrawal of the 
troops, gave rise to reports that those powers had inter- 
fered in favor of Norway. 
the Storthing passed the measure abolishing hereditary 
nobility for the third time ; it became a law; and Norway 
remains a democracy federally united with the monarchy 
of Sweden. 

The question may be asked why the king, Carl Johan, 
kept trying to irritate such liw-abiding. people as the 
Norwegians were, in regard to the absolute veto, because 
the constitution would not have been worth the paper on 
which it was written had it given the King the power of an 
absolute veto. For the first we have to take into consider- 
ation the knowledge that the King was nominated and 
elected by the nobility of Sweden, and of course he had 
to be somewhat subservient to their dictation. It must be 
remarked that the King never understood a single word of 
either Swedish or Norwegian, and of course it was an easy 
matter to impose on him, and there must have been a 
spark of liberal feeling in his bosom, because the French 
history tells us that he was on the Red Republican side 


The Swedish King gave way, 
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during the great French Revolution of 1788. It may be 
that the ghost of the murdered Kings of Sweden stood be 
fore him, as Eric XIV. was imprisoned for. life, King 
Sigismund was dethroned, and, as the history of the pres- 
ent day informs us, Charles XII. was murdered, and 
Gustavus IIT. was assassinated by a Swédish nobleman ; 
Gustavus IV. was exiled to Switzerland. In 1828, the king, by 
royal proclamation, forbade the Norwegians to celebrate 
the 17th of May, and ten years later he took occasion to 
renew his former command. As His Majesty of Sweden 
and Norway is considered, after the constitution, to be 
sacred, and cannot be indicted, yet his ministry are re- 
sponsible for his actions, and his Minister for Norway was 
indicted by the Storthing for not protesting against his 
action forbidding the celebration of the 17th of May, and, 
being convicted, was fined the sum of $1,000. The people 
took this matter in a good-natured way, and considered 
the action in the light of a mere caprice of their King. 
Since that time the Norwegians have celebrated this day 
without opposition or hindrance on the part of the King, 
in much the same manner as we do our 4th of July here 
in the United States. 

After Carl Johan’s death his son, Oscar I. ascended the 
throne, and his administration was a great improvement 
over that of his father. This King was very liberal, and we 
may consider him more as the President of Sweden and 
Norway than as a typical monarch. In his manner he re- 
presented the greatest simplicity, and he was not sur- 
rounded by the military pomp which had 
characterized his father’s reign. He was also an author 


and show 


of note, and among his literary remains may be found an 
able argument against capital punishment and in favor of 
prison reform; and he was always ready to give his official 
sanction to any measures which were calculated to give 
Norway liberal political advancement. 

Under the Norwegian constitution it is required that, 
on the accession of an heir to the throne, he must be 
crowned in Norway as well as in Sweden; but Oscar I. 
waived the expensive formalities of that provision, con- 
tenting himself with simply taking the oath to fulfill his 
kingly duties, in order that the unnecessary expenses con- 
tingent upon the usualceremony might be saved to the 
people. 

Norway has advanced during the last twenty years in 
political as well as social and scientific development. As 
statesmen, Norway can boast of Christian Krog, one of 
the founders of the constitution, as well as many 
illustrious for their constitutional acquirements. Johan 
Sverdrup, formerly one of the prominent debaters and a 
leading men of the party of the Left, and now one of the 
King’s trusted advisers, is an instance of rare good judg- 
ment on the part of the King in selecting as his adviser so 
honest, patriotic, powerful and intellectual a man. Swei- 
gaard, 2 man who has done a great deal for Norway from 
a commercial as well as an intellectual point of view, has 
risen from a mere sailor boy to be one of the greatest of 
Norway’s statesmen. In poetry Norway can count many 
who are prominent in the world’s array of authors. Henrick 
Wergeland, Lyder Sagen, Swach, and Velhaven, who have 
departed ; Bjornstjerne Bjornson, Ibsen, Jonas Lie and 
Kristofer Janson among the Of these poets 
Bjornson stands high, not only asa writer, but as a pure 


others 


living. 


‘ patriot who labors for the intellectual development of the 
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nation. -He has been reproached with having been an 
agitator, because he is so far ahead of the people in his 
ideality and his progressive ideas for the education of the 
peasantry and his plans for the amelioration of the work- 
ingmen. 

In the arts Noyway has many names which have added 
lustre to her fame throughout all Europe, among whom 
we find Professor Dahl, Tidemond, Tarnly and Bugge. 
Among her men of science are Professor Hansteen, Pro 
fessor Brock, and Abel, one of the greatest mathematicians 
of Europe, and who died so young. Her historical writers 
number such men as Ludwig Daa and Mank. 

The friendship of both nations, Norway as well as 
Sweden, which have been united since 1814, has now ex- 
isted for seventy-two years. Sweden can boast of an equal 
uumber of great men with Norway, in science, in poetry, 
in the arts, and why not? They are but a branch of the 
sume tree, and, had it not been for priestcraft and king- 
craft and other nations’ ambitious plans for aggrandize- 
ment, this nation would have taken a foremost place both 
in war and peace. But, even as separated, they have a 
hearty feeling of brotherhood in their national compan- 
ionship. 





CEDAR LAKE. 

“A sylvan scene, which, rising by degrees, 
Leads up the eve below, nor gluts the sight 
With one full prospect, but invites by many 
To view at last the whole.” 

Situated only thirty-eight miles from Chicago, on the 
main line of the “ Monon Route” (Louisville, New Albany 
& Chicago Railway), is a beautiful lake, three miles in 
length and from one to two miles wide, fed entirely by 
springs and surrounded by picturesque groves and low 
hills, amidst which appear well-kept hotels and lovely 
summer villas. This is “ Cedar Lake,’ and to thousands 
of the residents of Chicago and vicinity the name brings 
recollections of many pleasant hours. Cedar Lake has 
justly become known as Chicago’s most charming and 
popnlar Summer Resort. Its pleasing scenery, excellent 
fishing, good hotel accommodations, delightful groves and 
splendid picnic grounds, together with its convenient loca- 
tion, render it by far the most desirable spot for picnics, 
fishing, boating and pleasure clubs and family excursions. 
It is emphatically a resort for the people, where all may 
find health, rest and recreation at a moderate cost. Here 
ladies and children may enjoy perfect freedom without the 
expense and restraints of the fashionable watering-places 
The lake abounds in a variety of game fish and is a favorite 
resort for the disciples of Izaak Walton. Fishing tackle, 
boats, etce., can be obtained at the different resorts around 
the lake. 

The hotels at Cedar Lake will accommodate about two 
hundred guests, and are all comfortable and well-kept 
houses, comparing favorably with hotels at other summer 
resorts. 

The Cedar Lake Hotel and Von Borstel House are sit- 
uated near the head of the lake, within a few minutes’ walk 
of Cedar Lake Station. Connected -with the Cedar Lake 
Hotel, in a beautiful grove, are extensive picnic grounds, 


with dancing pavilion, swings, etc. The proprietor has a 
large fleet of rowboats and a small steamer for the use of 
his cuests. 


On the southern shore of the lake are situated the boat 
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house of the Catlin Bout Club, of Chicago, and Bingen’s 
Farm House Hotel, a charming and quiet retreat for private 
families. The Sigler House is located at Paisley Station, 
at the south end of the lake. This hotel is new and will 
be open for guests for the first time this season. 

Excursion tickets to Cedar Lake will be sold at all sta- 
tions, from June 15th to October 15th, inclusive, at rate of 
one fare for the round trip, for tickets limited to seven 
days, and a rate of two cents per mile in each direction for 
tickets limited to October 31st. 

Special rates for excursion parties may be obtained 
from any agent of the “ Monon Route,” or on application 
to E. O. McCormick, General Northern Passenger Agent, 
No. 73 Clark street, Chicago. 





Ball’s Corsets, it must be conceded, are now the most 
popular of any on the market, and it is no wonder when 
physicians indorse them as the only corset not injurious to 
the wearer. Ladies such as Madam Patti, Schalchi, Emma 
Abbott, Fanny Davenport, Helena Modjeska and others, 
the greatest actresses and singers, say they are the only 
corset for comfort and health. 
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© JORTAWESTERN 


RAILROAD COMPANY. 


- CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS 


SHORT LINE. 


———-0 


go and the Northwest 


The Only Line in the Northwest Running 


Pullman’s Elegant Buffet Sleepers 


AND 


| Combination Sleeping and Chair Cars. 


0 


| POPULAR ROUTE BETWEEN 
Chicago and St. Parl. 


SHORT LINE TO 


lGd 


The Popular Route between Ch 


St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison, 
Leavenworth, Galveston, San Francisco, 
and all California Points. 


NEW ORLEANS AND FLORIDA. 


Through to all points South, East and West with- 
out change of depots. 


a 
Through Cars and Sleepers between St. Paul, 
Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City. 


2AyYMOND Du Puy, H. M. Lirreny, 
Gen, Supt., Gen. Ft. & Pass. Agt., 
| St. Paul St. Paul, 
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CJEVNE. a 


IMPORTERS: & GROCERS: 


110 & 112 NIADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sole agents in the United States for 


Jorgen B. Lysholm Throndhjem 


AQUWAVIT 


Broddelius & Aakewasn Goteborg 
Swedish Millitair Punsch. 


Medals Awarded: Vienna, 1873; Antwerp, 1885. 


Edwin Alden & Bro, 


For cost of advertising in any paper or list of 
papers published in the United States or Canada, 
send to the Advertising Agency of 

EDWIN ALDEN & BRO., 


New York. 


140 Nassau Street 


Cincinnati, 
5th & Vine Sts., 


-or 


Cor, 


ih sales cil & Announcements. 


AUG. WILKEN & CO. 


California ¢ Wines & + Brandies, 


Gioods delivered to any part of the city Free of Charge. 
TUNNEL WHEINSTUBE, 


47 &49 LA SALLE STREET, BETWEEN RANDOLPH AND LAKE, 
CHICACO, ILL. 


WEBSTER 


In various Styles of Binding, with and without 
Patent Index. 





JUST ADDED 


A NEW PRONOUNCING 


GAZETTEER 
OF THE WORLD, 


} Containing over 25,000 Titles, describing the coun- 


Oo 


MAKE MONEY! 


Fortunes are yearly made by successful operators 
in Stocks, Grain and Oil. These investments 
frequently pay from $500 to $2,000 or more on each 
$100 invested. Reliable correspondents wanted. 
Address for circulars, 

WILLIAM E. RICHARDS, 
Banker and Broker, 
38, 40 & 42 Broadway, New York 


LOANS 


1% to 4% perunnum; three months to a Life- 
time tn duration on good security. 


INVESTMENTS, 


will secure one Brunswick 20-Thaler 

Bond and one Italian Red Cross Bond, 
the next redemption of which soon takes place. 
Every Bond participates in four Redemption Draw- 
ings annually, and has more than one chance to ob- 
tain a premium of from $20,000 to $100,000, as in- 
terest on the investment, andthe Bonds at all times 
are worth their face value, and must be redeemed 
by their respective vovernments, the same as our 
United States Government Bonds. No Blanks. 
No Risk whatever, and hundreds of opportunities 





of redemption, with premiums ranging from $10 
to $100,000—500,000 Lire being one of the largest 
premiums. $3 will secure one of these bonds for 
the next redemption. 

Remit $3 by Money Order, Draft, Registered Let- 
ter or Express. Balance payable in monthly install- 
ments. U.S. Government Bonds on monthly pay- 
ments. Address for Circulars, etc., 


G. W. FOSTER, Banker, 


42 Broadway, New York. 


tries, cities, towns, and ni atural features of 
every part of the globe. 


IT IS THE STANDARD 
and Canada, sent | Authority with the U. S. Supreme Court and in the 
E theses free, | Government Printing Office, and is recommended 


} | bs ~ an ate Superinte ndents of schools in 36 
Ad tigi A t ‘8s, and by over 50 College Presidents. 
CHaS. JOHNSON. S. | 


‘it is an ie aluable companion in every school and 


very fireside. GET THE BEST. 
DEALERS IN 


|G. & cM MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


GENT’S FURNISHING Goopbs, HATs, CAPS, ETc. 
LOWEST PRICES GUARANTEED. 
No. 421 Washington Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


JOHNSON & WING, 


WHOLESALE 


.* Our * Newspaper Combinations,” a book of | 
124 pages, containing prices of advertising, full in- | 
structions, ete., sent on receipt of 10¢. Our “Am. | 
Newspaper Catalogue,” cont: uning g names of every | 
newspaper published in the U. 
m receipt of price, $1.50, 








. WING. 








CHAS. JOHNSON. S. 1. WING. 


AND RETAIL 


CROCKERY AND GLASSWARE, 


Picture Frames, Looking Glasses, Plated Ware, from the best Manufacturers; Decorated Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Fancy 
Goods, Majolica, Lamp Goods, Wax and Silk Flowers, etc., etc. 


THE ONLY STORE IN THE UNITED STATES WHERE SWEDISH CHINA IS KEPT ON HAND. 


421 & 423 Washington Avenue South, 
BRANCN STORE, 410 CEDAR AVE. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DEALERS IN 
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ees See The Hartley Reclining GhairGo, ©. JACOBSON, 
eect RECLINING CHAIR 


AURAN T wage a 
N ESTAURANT @ tule ste STAPLE & FANCY GROCERIES 


Twenty-one Meals for $3.00, XN 








rice. 


| Norway Herring and Stock Fish. 





Send for 


D catalogue 1314 SOUTH FOURTH ST 


tions,andmakesa ¥ Neo ¥ 

507 South Fourth Street, | fine single | Pe (| 
MINNEAPOLIS, - MINN. = 

JOHN HAUCEN, Prop’r. | 


ROBERT ENGDAHL & Co, 


226 WASHINGTON AVENUE SOUTH—226 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Foreign Exchange and banking business 


Agents for White Star Line, Inman Line, Cunard Line, Anchor Line, Allan Line, Na- 
tional Line, State Line, French Line, North German Lloyd, Hamburg American Packet 
Company, Union Line, Netherland Line, Red Star Line, Fabre Line and Italian Line of 


OCHAN STHEAMSHTPS. 
WESTERN LANDS for Sale at Lowest Possible Prices and on Good and Easy Terms, 


ROBERT ENGDAHL & CO. 


Pay highest possible interest on money left on deposit, and sell Drafts and Money 
Orders on the largest and safest Banks in Europe. 


Send Money to Scandinavia and Germany, 


Which is paid at the nearest post-office and without any expense to the receiver. 


|§209 Wass Ave., GHICAGO, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Issue Powers of Attorney (Fullmakter) for collection of inheri- 


NOTARY PUBLI » tances in Lresedete and all other Notarial papers. 





LEND MONEY ON GOOD SECURITIKS. 
ROBERT ENCDAHL & CO., 


226 Washington Ave. South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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K. ASLESEN, 


THE CASH GROCER, 


DEALER IN 


OREIGN * AMERICAN: GROCERIES, 


ALSO IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


Crockery, Glass and Silverware, 
009 & 511 Washington Avenue South, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Special Attention Paid to Mail and Telephone Orders. 


TELEPHONE NUMBER, 365-4. 


TO OUR PATRONS OUTSIDE THE CITY. 


As we ship goods all over this state and Dakota, orders with which you may favor us will be filled promptly at the lowest cash 
inarket price of the day received. Orders should be accompanied by the money, by Express, Post-oftice Order, or Draft. Goods 
delivered free to express office or railroad depots. Of one thing be assured, viz.: We will serve you with GooD Goobs. We quote 
as near as possible the price at which first-class goods can be bought... Prices adhered to until next issue unless some market fluc 


tuations render changes necessary. 


SPRING TRADE. 


LAMPS, CROCKERY AND GLASSWARE. New goods in this line most every day, in Decorated and Plain English, French 


and American China, Crystal and Colored Glassware, Hanging Lamps, Stand Lamps, all of the newest styles. 


CHEESE AND FISH. 
Edam Cheese, Neufchatel Cheese, Cream Cheese, Swiss Cheese, Gammel Ost, Gade Ost, Pultte Ost, Prime Ost, Norway Herring, 
Holland Herring, Mann’s Herring, Appitet Sild, California Salmon, Salt-water Fels, Norway Anchovies, 


Russian Sardines, Russian Caviare. 
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CAPITAL, $100,000.— 


Century Piano and Organ C0, 


322 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Sahiant | bb mb sb ts ss ns ob bn sR a ae ie i The Sohmer 











| E x 
Piano is x le Piano is 
PE <— 
unrivaled for x x preferred and 
BE |S) [BLES ae [oe [oe [oe [oe [oe [oe {oe [oe foe [oe ioe [oe [oe ioe [oe fae [oe [oe [oe [oe [ae'lag [se ae ioe (oe, 
power, indorsed by 
brilliancy and all the 
sweetness leading artists 
of tone and and 
delicacy pianists 
and_pliability of 
of action. tae | our country. 


In addition to the above we have the 


CELEBRATED STECK, 
PEERLESS HARDMAN, 
FAVORITE HALLET & CUMSTON, 
VOSE & SON, 
AND CENTURY PIANOS. 


ALSO 


The Matchless Story & Clark Organ. 
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JAMES RIVER VALLEY LA LAND AGENCY. 


DR. H. M. PRICE, Antioch, Va. 
RICHMOND AND ALLEGHENY RAILROAD. 


Real Estate, 
Virginia. 


Farming 


and Mineral Lands in Fluviannia, Buckingham, and Albemarle counties, 
Also 200 Farms in Warre n, North Carolina on Raleigh Gaston R. R. 


Valuable Gold Prop- 


erty, Fruit farms, and Vineyards, with eve ry convenience, healthy climate, fertile soil, valuable timber. 
Letters of inquiry, inclosing stamp, promptly answered. 


UNION LAUNDRY, 


1212 Wash. Ave. South, 


R. THOMPSON, 


0. ANDERSON’ S 


DINING HALL, 


218 ELEVENTH AVE. S, 


BET. WASH. & 2D. STR., 


MINNEAPOLIS, 





O. LARSEN, 


Practical Watch Maker, 


DEALER IN 


WATCHES, CLOCKS g JEWELRY, 


Watch Repairing a Specialty. 
611% WASH. AVE. Sout, 


MINNEAPOLIS, - MINN, 


ENCER & CO. 


Proprietors of the 


scandia + Furniture + Store, 


Dealers in 
FURNITURE, CARPETS, PICTURES, ETC. 


Picture Frames made to Order. All kinds of Repairing 
Neatly Done. 


1805 Fourth Street South, 
Next to Scandia Bank. _ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


N. L. 


PROP’R. 


NELSON & THOR, 


Successors to A, C. HAUGAN, 


DEALERS IN 


- STAPLE 23 PANCY 
GROCERIES. 


IMPORTERS OF 


NORWAY HERRING, 





STOCK FISH & CHEESE 


“No. 1022 Wash, Avenue South, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





F, BEUTLICH, 


Awnings, Tents, Sails, Flags and Banners, 
Paulins, Horse Covers and Hay Stack Covers: | 


BUNTING, COTTON, DUCK AND 


AWNING STRIPES, 
521 WASMINGTON AVE. SOUTH, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Especial attention paid to the 
everything 


Manufacture of 
that can be made of Cotton, Duck and 





Bunting. => Repairing Promptly Attended to. 


| 
| 
| 


THE SCANDINAVIAN 


Mutual Endowment Ass’s 


OF AMERICA 


Has the following advantages over all other 
similar organizations: 


1. Atthe annual meeting of the members they 
elect from among themselves the officers and 
board of directors. 

2. The members through the board of directors 
regulate the expenses of management and the bonds 
of the officers. 

3. It is forbidden in tl 





laws of the association 
to use any part of the as 1ents for the expense 
of management, which aving of 20 per cent. 
over all other similar s ties. By economical 
management so large a part as possible of the ad- 
mission fees and semi-annual dues will also be 
saved for the benefit of the members. 

4. No kind of “reserve fund” scheme is devised 
by which large amounts of money are accumulated 
for officers or directors to speculate with. The 
members keep the “ funds“ in their own pockets, 
where we think they are safest, and assessme nts 
are only made when there is not money enough in 
the treasury to pay marriage endowments. 

5. All members—and members only—are equal- 
ly interested in this association, which is the 
only perfect Mutual. Endowment Association in 
America. 

Address all communications to 


J. H. PAULSON, Sec’y, 
Home Office, Stillman Block, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








QIN E. OFSTIE, 


The Leading Clothing Merchant of Minneapolis, 
has the cheapest and in every respect the largest 
and most reliable Clothing Store in the Northwest. 


DEALER IN, 


READY-MADE 


CLOTHING, 


Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
HATS, CAPS, 
TRUNKS anp 
VALISES. 


No. 112 HENNEPIN AVENUE, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINN. 
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©HEO. A, SATHER, 


Artistic Photographer, 


<COPYING & ENLARGING> 


All Work done to Satisfaction. 





PHOTOGRAPHERS: 


AND 


ARTISTS. 


529 Washington Avenue South, 


MINNEAPOLIS, - MINN 





Heisser Stamp and - Co, 


BADGES, 
MOTEL AND 
ines. 
Rubber Stamps and Stencils, 
STEEL STAMPS, 
SEAL PRESSES, &c. 


42 S. 3d. Street, 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


Artistic Photographs, 


PORTRAITS 


4G 


BA AGE 


In Crayon, Inpia Inx 


AND 





Water Co rors. 


INN. 


GOOD MEALS AND LOW PRICES 251 CEDAR AVENUE, | 


=. 


*# C2 ’T Y #+ 
DINING x DALL, 


1206 Washington Ave. South. | 


ANDERSON & LARSON, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


E.NEWMAN, 


| 
BORRY & LARSON, b 


| anywhere. 





Proprietors. 


DEALER IN 


THE : SWAN : OnUG : STORE. Staples Fancy ened 


(SVANE APOTHEKET.) 


# |, VEDELER, 


2000 and 2002 Riverside Ave. 





| PROVISIONS, CIGARS AND TOBACCOS. 


1318 Fourth Street South, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ae - MINN 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Y ALL ODDS 


EST EQUIPPED 


‘RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembe re d that the 


Chicago & Northwestern R. R, 


Is the best and shortest route to and from Chicago 





| and Council Bluffs (Omaha), and that it is pre- 


ferred by all well-posted travelers when passing to 
or from 


CALIFORNIA and COLORADO. 


It also operates the best route and the 
short line between 


Chicago, St. Paul end Minn2a’olis, 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort 
| Howard (Green Bay), Wis.; Winona, Owatonna, 
| Mankato, Minn.: Cedar Ré ipids, Des Moines, Web- 
| ster City, Algona, Clinton, Marshalltown, "Towa, 
and Freeport, Elgin, Rockford, Ill., are among its 
eight hundred local stations on its lines. 

Among a few of the numerous points of su- 
| penal enjoyed by the patrons of this road are 
its DAY COACHES, which are the 7 A hu- 
man art and ingenuity can create; its PALATIAL 
SLEEPING CARS, which are models of comfort 
and elegance; its PALACE DRAWING-ROOM 
CARS, which are unsurpassed by any, and its 
widely celebrated 


NORTHWESTERN DINING CARS, 


the like of which are not run by any other road 
In short it is asserted that IT IS THE 
BEST EQUIPPED ROAD IN THE WORLD. 

All points of interest North, Northwest and 
West of Chicago, business cente rs, summer re- 
sorts and noted hunting and fishing grounds are 
accessible by the various branches of this road. 

1t owns and controls over five thousand miles of 
road and has over four hundred passenger conduc- 
tors constantly caring for its oiltiens 6 of patrons. 

Ask your ticket agent for tickets via this route, 
AND TAKE NONE OTHER. All leading ticket 
agents sell them. It costs no more to travel on 
this route, that gives first-class accommodations, 


| than it does to go by the poorly equipped roads. 


For maps, descriptive circulars and summer re- 
sort papers, or other information not obtainable 
at your local ticket office, write to 


R. S. HAIR, Gen. Pas. Agt. 


oo 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway, Chicago, I. 








Mangling and Ironing Table, 


(N. O. Hove's Patent,) 


HOVE, WOLD & C0., 


DEALERS IN 


Furniture, Pictures, Etc. 


All kinds of 


Picture Frames made to order. 3 
First- 


Repairing neatly done. Lowest prices. 
class goods guaranteed. 


104 Cedar Avenue, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Tue Cueapest, Most Variep, anp Larcest or Macazines. 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


~ POPULAR MONTHLY 


128 Pages Quarto and 100 Lllustrations 
IN EVERY NUMBER. 


THIS MAGAZINE WILL BE UNRIVALED IN 


1SS6 


GIVING 


STORIES 


By Mrs. Gen. Lew Wallace, Christian Reid, Mrs. M. A. Denison, Isabella V. Crawford, . 
Philip Bourke Marston; . 


ARTICLES 


By Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont, Miss Lily Higgin, A. H. Guernsey, Brander Matthews, 
W. P. Stephens, S. K. Bolton. 




















Nugent Robinson, Walter E. McCann, Henry R. Dorr, C. F. Holder, Laurence Hutton, 
O. W. Riggs, Oscanyan, etc.; 


SERIAL STORIES 


By Etta W. Pierce and other well-known Novelists. 


The articles are all timely, full of interest and attractive, popular in treatment and 
illustration; the aim being to make an Illustrated Popular Monthly that every family in 
the land can heartily enjoy, and to furnish it at a price that all can afford. 


Subscription price, $3.00 yearly, which may be sent by P. O. Order. We have no 
Traveling Agents, and authorize no one to receive subscriptions for us. Single copies 
to be had of all Newsdealers, price 25 cents. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 53-55-57 Park Place, N. Y. 
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THE CHEAPEST PLACE TO TRADE. 


> @-—< 


N. H. GIERTSEN, 


118 FIRST STREET N., MINNEAPOLIS. 


=== WHOLESALE AND RETAIL=—==]-—_ 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 


GROCERIES 


Flour and Provisions, 


CROCKERY, GLASSWARE, LAMPS, ETC. 


SPI COT A TLITi Bs. 


Fine Barley. Russian Caviar. Pine-Apple Cheese. . 
Rice Flour. Hamburg Eel. Brick Cheese. 
Lentils. Imported Anchovies. Cream Cheese. 
Millet (Hirse). Imported Swiss Cheese. Goat Cheese. 

Green Kern. Ohio Swiss Cheese. Norway Herring. 
Poppy Seed ( Mohnsamen). Limburger Cheese. Holland Herring. 
French Mustard, in bulk. Sap Sago Cheese (Krauter Kase). Stock Fish. 

Pigs’ Feet and Tripe. Edam Cheese. 


Table Sauce and Catsup by the Galion. 

















Scandinavia 


A MONTHLY REVIEW IN ENGLISH OF SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY, POLITICS, 
MYTHOLOGY, LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 


VOL. III.—No. 1. ks - CHICAGO, JANUARY, 1886. nit 


; F $2.00 PER YEAR. 


‘OL, TH. MONSTERY, AS. RASK, *‘ARL GLISTRUP, N, SCHMIDT, 


School at Arms and Boxing, Cigars and Smokers’ Articles, County Constable, * PHOTOGRAPHER, 
ass RANDOLPH ST. ee A It ey ee At Chas.W.Woodman’s Court, next | 302 Mitwaukeg Ave., Cuicaco, It 
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“They are justly regarded as among the finest prose productions 
im the Swedish language.”—Horn’s History of Scandinavian Lit- 


erature. 
The Surgeon’s Stories. 


From the Swedish of Prof. Topelius and comprising 
Times of Gustaf Adolf, 
Times of Battle and Rest, 
Times of Charles XII., 
Times of Frederick l., 
Times of Linnzeus, 
Times of Alchemy 

The Manhattan, New York, says: 

“These historical romances are some of the best literary work 
of our time, and the excellent translation of the volume before 
us leaves nothing to be desired by the English reader.” 

The Graphic, New York, says: 

“Topelis is evidently a great romancer—a great romancer in 
the manner of Walter Scott. At moments in his writing there is 
positive inspiration, a truth and vivid reality that are startling.” 
The San Francisco Chronicle, says: 

“ As many of Scott’s novel’s give vivid and truthful pictures 
of English history, so these stories present a gallery of historical 
a ortraits more life-like than any drawn by the historian.” 

‘he Sun, Philadelphia, says: 

“We would much prefer teaching a youth Swedish history 
from the novels of Topelius than from any book of strict histor- 
ical narrative.” : 

The Saturday Review, London, says: 

* Prof. Topelius enjoys the greatest celebrity among Swedish 
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Sold by all booksellers, or mailed on receipt of price by the 
publishers. 
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— OFFER — 


AT LOW PRICES AND ON EASY TERMS, 
250,000 ACRES 


Carefully selected Railway and State Lands in 


lowa and Minnesota, 





OUR NORTHWESTERN LANDS 


are located within a few miles of the Iowa & Dakota and 
Southern Minnesota divisions of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway, in the counties of Kossuth and Emmett, in North- 
ern Iowa, and Nobles Cottonwood, Jackson, Martin, Faribaul It, 
Freeborn, Fillmore, Winona and Houston, in Southern Minne- 
sota, besides a tract of 31,000 acres in the counties of Renville, 
Kandiy ohiand Chippewa, ninety miles west of Minneapolis. The 
crops include all those raised in the Central Eastern States, the 
staples being Wheat, Oats, Rye, Barley, Corn, Flax, Potatoes, 
and all Root Crops, while owing to the abundance and richness 
of the native *‘ blue joint’ and other grasses. the fine atmosphere 
and the purity of the water, opportunities ure afforded for Stock 
and Dairy Farming excelled in no section of the United States 


LAND EXCURSIONS. 


Our popular Excursions, which have been so successfully 
conducted the past two years, will continue from all points to 
our lands where parties of five or more will organize to make a 
trip to our lands together, when tickets can be secured at lowest 
excursion rates. Locating agents will be in readiness with their 
teams, prepared to show the lands. On application, full particu- 
lars about these excursions will be promptly and cheerfully 
given. We have also ready at our office for distribution printed 
matter and maps descriptive of our lands in Texas, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Arkansas. All letters of inquiry fully answered with- 
out delay. Write or call in person at our office. 


FREDERIKSEN & CO., 
51 SOUTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO. 
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The lands of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway 
Co. in Minnesota, are particularly desirable for all classes of 
farming, are offered at very low prices, and easy terms of pay- 
ment, and it will be to the advantage of all seeking new homes, 
to examine them before purchasing elsewhere. 

Maps and pamphlets describing the country, giving rates of 
fare to settlers, etc., mailed FREE to any address, by 
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For Tickets, Rates, General Information, etc., regarding 
the Burlington Route, call on any Ticket Agent in the 
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- FREDERIKSEN & CO., 


Lands and Colonization, 


51 South Clark Street, Chicago, 


—— OFFER — 


AT LOW PRICES AND ON EASY TERMS, 


250,000 ACRES 


Carefully selected Railway and State Lands in 


Northern lowa and Southern Minnesota, 


OUR NORTHWESTERN LANDS 


are located within a few miles of the Iowa & Dakota and 
Southern Minnesota divisions of the Chicago. Milwaukee & St, 
Paul Railway, in the counties of Kossuth and Emmett, in North- 
ern Iowa, and Nobles, Cottonwood, Jackson, Martin, Watonwan, 
Redwood, Brown, Faribault, Freeborn, Fillmore, Winona and 
Houston, in Southern Minnesota, besides a tract of 50,000 acres 
in the counties of Renville, Kandiyohiand Chippews, ninety miles 
west of Minneapolis. The crops include all those raised in the 
Central Eastern States, the staples being Wheat, Oats, Rye, 
Barley, Corn, Flax, Potatoes, and all Root Crops, while, owing 
to the abundance and richness of the native “‘ blue joint” and 
other grasses, the fine atmosphere and the purity of the water, 
opportunities ure afforded for Stock and Dairy Farming ex- 
celled in no section of the United States. 

Our Kansas lands are from the land grant of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe R. R. (which has now disposed of all its 
lands), and are located on the main line of the road, a portion 
near the city of Ellinwood, in Rice, Reno and Stafford counties, 
and the balance farther west in Ford and Hodgeman counties, 
being shown by our agent from Dodge City. 

Prices for Minnesota lands, $6 to $9 per acre; in Kansas, $5 to 
$10 per acre, on easy terms of payment. 





LAND EXCURSIONS. 


Our popular Excursions, which have been so successfully 
conducted the past five years, will continue from all points to 
our lands where parties of five or more will organize to make a 
trip to our lands together, when tickets can be secured at lowest 
excursion rates. Locating agents will be in readiness with their 
teams, prepared to show the lands. On application, full particu- 
lars about these excursions will be promptly and cheerfully 
given. We have also ready at our office for distribution printed 
matter and maps descriptive of our lands in Minnesota, Iowa, 
Kansas and Texas. All letters of inquiry fully answered with- 
out delay. Write or call in person at our office. 


FREDERIKSEN & CO., 
51 SOUTH: CLARK STREET, CHICAGO. 
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BUILDING UP “SCANDINAVIA.” 


Since the announcement in the January number of the intention of the publishers of this magazine to push it to the 
front rank of magazine literature, the manager has been gradually maturing his plans and associating with himself in an 
editorial and business capacity a staff of gentlemen who will devote their services and influences to carrying SCANDINAVIA 
forward to the success he desires for it, and which, he believes, need only be measured by the growth of the most widely 
circulated of American magazines. Its peculiar field makes this faith in its future well grounded, owing to a sympathy 
for its aims and pride in its standing which is universally felt by those of the Scandinavians of the United States who 
have become acquainted with its history. Redoubled efforts will from this time on be taken to increase its influence and 
circulation, both by a more extended scope in its literary work and the prosecution of a vigorous and systematic canvass 
for circulation. ; 

Among the members of its staff of contributors for the ensuing year, Luth. Jaeger, Esq., of Minneapolis, a well- 
known Scandinavian journalist and writer, will regularly contribute to its editorial columns»as will Professor N. C. 
Frederiksen, its founder. Major John Swainson, of St. Paul, whose contributions in the past have been read with inter- 
est, will contribute a series of articles during the present volume. Clemens Peterson, Esq., of New York, whose re- 
views of Scandinavian subjects have attracted wide attention; A. T. Lindholm, of Stillwater, whose translations from 
Tegner and drama of ‘‘ Demosthenes” are making for him an excellent literary reputation; Rev. Kristofer Janson, to 
whom our readers need no introduction; Dr. Frederick Peterson, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., whose beautiful sketches and 
poems have awakened heart-throbs of feeling from ScaANDrNAvia’s family of readers; Miss A. A. Woodward, of Madi- 
son, well known as a writer; and Sarah Corning Paoli, whose: contribution, ‘‘ An Echo from the Old Homeland,” and 
poems have won for her the love of our readers, will all contribute articles during the remaining numbers of the present 
volume, as will Mrs. Ada M. Frederiksen, Evert Nymanover, F. G. La Moille, Nellie V. Anderson, James Langland, 
Kerstine Frederiksen, Marie Salter and others. 


The April Number of “‘ Scandinavia” Will Bea Double Number 


and will contain, in addition to twice the usual quantity of literary matter, an illustrated article descriptive of Scandina- 
vian interests in Minneapolis, in which will be sketched the life and progress of the Scandinavian-Americans in that 
beautiful and thriving metropolis of the new Northwest | This will be followed in succeeding numbers by illustrated 
descriptive articles on Chicago, St. Paul, and other Scandinavian centers, written and illustrated in such a style as will 
make these editions of double interest, not only to the local readers, but also to the world at large, and an extra edition 
of 5,000 copies will be printed and mailed each month to prospective subscribers. 

The manager has secured the services of James E. Defebaugh as advertising manager, and he will in the future have 
entire charge of our advertising columns. His well earned reputation as a successful advertising manager and his large 
business acquaintance is an earnest of success in handling that necessary feature of every well-conducted publication. 

The friends of this magazine everywhere are requested to aid in the work by assisting in extending its circulation. 
Wherever it is known its family of readers is increasing, and this can be materially aided by present subscribers calling 
the attention of acquaintances to its merits. 

In the future we shall establish a rule requiring payment of subscriptions in advance, although agents may make 
exceptions wherever advisable. We ask subscribers to forward payment for renewals promptly, as the heavy expenses 
involved in the conduct of the magazine necessitate this requirement. Remittances may be made by registered letter, 
drafts on Chieago or New York, or postal money orders, payable to the order of the manager. Remitters should give 

ainly their postoftice, State, street and number or postoffice box address in their letters. 


F. H. B. MCDOWELL, Manager, 
Room 26, Times Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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BUILDING UP “SCANDINAVIA.” 


Since the announcement in the January number of the intention of the publishers of this magazine to push it to the 
front rank of magazine literature, the manager has been gradually maturing his plans and associating with himself in an 
editorial and business capacity a staff of gentlemen who will devote their services and influences to carrying SCANDINAVIA 
forward to the success he desires for it, and which, he believes, need only be measured by the growth of the most widely 
circulated of American magazines. Its peculiar field makes this faith in its future well grounded, owing to a sympathy 
for its aims and pride in its standing which is universally felt by those of the Scandinavians of the United States who 
have become acquainted with its history. Redoubled efforts will from this time on be taken to increase its influence and 
circulation, both by a more extended scope in its literary work and the prosecution of a vigorous and systematic canvass 
for circulation. 


The May Number of “‘ Scandinavia” Will Be a Double Number 


and will contain, in addition to twice the usual quantity of literary matter, an illustrated article descriptive of Scandina- 
vian interests in Minneapolis, in which will be sketched the life and progress of the Scandinavian-Americans in that 
beautiful and thriving metropolis of the New Northwest. It was intended to have this article ready for the April issue, 
but owing to delay upon the part of the engravers, its postponement to the May number became necessary. It will be 
followed in succeeding numbers by illustrated descriptive articles on St. Paul, Chicago, and other Scandinavian centers, 
written and illustrated in such astyle as will make these editions of double interest, not only to the local readers, but also 
to the world at large, and an extra edition of 5,000 copies will be printed and mailed each month to prospective sub- 
scribers. 

The manager has secured the services of James E. Defebaugh as advertising manager, and he will in the future have 
entire charge of our advertising columns. His well-earned reputation as a successful advertising manager and his large 
business acquaintance is an earnest of success in handling that necessary feature of every well-conducted publication. 

The friends of this magazine everywhere are requested to aid in the work by assisting in extending its circulation. 
Wherever it is known its family of readers is increasing, and this can be materially aided by present subscribers calling 
the attention of acquaintances to its merits. 

In the future we shall establish a rule requiring payment of subscriptions in advance, although agents may make 
exceptions wherever advisable. -We ask subscribers to forward payment for renewals promptly, as the heavy expenses 
involved in the conduct of the magazine necessitate this requirement. Remittances may be made by registered letter, 
drafts on Chicago or New York, or postal money orders, payable to the order of the manager. Remitters should give 
plainly their postoffice, State, street and number or postoffice box address in their letters. 


F. H. B. MCDOWELL, Manager, 
Room 26, Times Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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JOHN PAULSON, President. K. KORTGAARD, Cashier. 


This bank is organized under the laws of Minnesota, and a glance at the list of stock- 
holders will show that it is the most reliable and responsible bank in the state. 

The bank does a general banking business, receives deposits subject to check, pays five 
per cent interest on time deposits, loans money to responsible customers, discounts good 


business paper and sells and buys foreign exchange, currency and money. 
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TILL IHERE! 


The Same Old Place! 
The Same Old Satisfaction! 
The Same First-class Work! 
The Same Liberal Patronage! 


AND STILL THEY COME: 


But we are never satistied, always looking for more, and at the same time making an earnest 





endeavor to merit all the patronage we receive by producing work second to none in the city. 
Our work is way down to bottom prices, and we venture the assertion that it cannot be dupli- 


cated anywhere in the city for the 


FOLLOWING PRICES, 
Cabinet Photos, $3.00 per doz. 
Card Photos, - - - - 2.00 per doz. 


Boudoirs, Panels, Imperials, etc., at a Comparative Reduction. 


Our advice is to deposit your money where you will receive the 
most benefit from it. 


Respectfully yours, 


: ARSON, 


307 & 313 Washington Ave, South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


P. S.—The above prices are liable to change at any time by the unanimous agree- 
ment of all the photographers in the city. 
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A DISASTER BY FIRE. 


By the destruction of the printing establishment of Donohue, Henneberry & Co., in May, the 


plates, printed sheets, and the copy for all the original matter was destroyed by fire. This fire was one 
of the most destructive, in a financial sense, that has occurred in Chicago for years, aggregating a loss 
to the various publishing houses of over a million dollars. 


The effects of this disaster necessitated the re-preparation of the entire May edition of Scanpt- 


NAVIA, and a reproduction of all the engravings. This has taken over a month, and will account for 


the delay in this edition, which is issued in a double number for both May and June. 

Among the original articles lost in the fire was the fifth act of Lindholm’s drama of “ Demos- 
thenes,” and two chapters of “ The Life Convict,” which will be ready for the July number. 

The leading feature of this issue is the illustrated special article on Minneapolis Scandinavians, 


which will be supplemented in a succeeding issue by a feature article describing some matters of interest 
which could not be covered in this number. 
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NORTHWEST. 


When the Scandinavians in any one of the large flourishing cities of the Union reach the respectable portion of one-third of 
the entire population, then we may, with due modesty, call such a state a “ New Scandinavia.” Such is the case at present in 
Minnesota, and the young maiden, our own cousin, the blushing Dakota, is an apt pupil of Minnesota, and is rapidly gathering a 
Scandinavian population within her immense borders. We apply the term “ Northwest” to Minnesota and Dakota and here locate 
“The New Scandinavia” in the Northwest; and here it will prosper, grow and flourish until the reader will see the time when 
the Scandinavians will number half of the population of Minnesota and Dakota. To parties who might wish to come west and 
“ erow up with the country,” and who may wish to secure a permanent home, we can offer a great variety of choice lands. Our 
list embraces upwards of 2,000,000 acres; several hundred thousand acres of timber land from two to six hours’ distant from 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, in Wright, Meeker, Anoka, Sterns'and Benton counties; about half a million acres in the world- 
renowned Park District in Pope, Stevens, Douglas, Grant and Otter Tail counties, and the balance in the famous Red River 
Valley. Price per acre, from $5.00 upw ard ; long terms of payment and low rate of interest. In the counties above named are 
the most prosperous Scandinavian settlements in Minnesota, with all the advantages of schools, churches, good markets and 
ample railroad facilities. The large emigration to these districts, and consequent rapid developement, is the greatest possible 
guarantee of permanent increase in value of these lands until they reach a price of from $15.00 to $25.00 per acre. 

OUR LAND EXCURSIONS leave St. Paul and Minneapolis every Tuesday evening during the spring and summer 
season, and we make special low excursion rates for “land hunters.” 

Respectfully, 


A. E. JOHNSON & CO, 


Emigration Agents, 


100 Washington Ave. South, Minneapolis. i99 E. Third Street, St. Paul. 
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CANADIAN PASSENGERS 


can now have their Baggage examined and passed 
Customs and checked to destination at eur Depot 
in Chicago, thereby avoiding annoyance or delay at 
the Canadian frontier. 


DINING CARS 


On Fast Express Trains. 


THE ONLY PULLMAN LINE THROUGH MICHIGAN. 
THE ONLY PULLMAN LINE THROUGH CANADA. 
THE ONLY PULLMAN LINE TO NEW ENGLAND. 

AND THE ONLY PULLMAN LINE EAST VIA NIAGARA 

FALLS. 

Solid Trains Daily.—CHICAGO TO BUF- 
FALO without change of any class of cars, 
Crossing Suspension Bridge and passing Niagara 
Falls in broac daylight, with Through Palace Cars 
to NEW YORK and BOSTON without change. 


THR BOSTON THROUGH LINE. 


FOR ALL NEW ENGLAND. 
W. J. SPICER, Genl. Manager. 
GEO. B. REEVE, Traffic Manager. 


W. E. DAVIS, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt. 
E. H. HUGHES, Genl. Western Pass. Agt., 103 South Clark Street, Chicago. 
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WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS COUNTRY, WILL SEE BY 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RY, 


Being the Great Central Line, affords to travelers, by reason of its unrivaled geographical position, the shortest and best 

route between the East, Northeast and Southeast, and the West, Northwest and Southwest. 

rs E literally and strictly true, that its connections are all of the principal lines of road between the Atlantic and 
e Pacific. 

By its main line and branches it reaches Chicago, J *liet, Peoria, Ottawa, La Salle, Geneseo, Moline and Rock Island, 
in Illinois; Davenport, Muscatine, Washington, Keokuk, Knoxville, Oscaloosa, Fairfield, Des Moines, West Liberty, 
Iowa City, Atlantic, Avoca, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Center and Council Bluffs, in Iowa; Gallatin, Trenton, Cameron 
and Kansas City, in Missouri, and Leavenworth and Atchison, in Kansas, and the hundreds of cities, villages and towns 
intermediate. The 


“Great Rock Island Route,” 


As it is familiarly called, offers to travelers all the advantages and comforts incident to a smooth track, safe bridges, 
Union Depots at all connecting points, Fast Express Trains, composed of COMMODIOUS, WELL VENTILATED, 
WELL HEATED, FINELY UPHOLSTERED and ELEGANT DAY COACHES; a line of the MOST MAG. 
NIFICENT RECLINING CHAIR CARS ever built; PULLMAN’S latest designed and handsomest PALACH 
SLEEPING CARS, and DINING CARS that. are acknowledged by press and people to be the FINEST RUN 
UPON ANY ROAD IN THE-COUNTRY, and in which superior meals are served to travelers at the low rate of 
SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH 

THREE TRAINS each way between CHICAGO and the MISSOURI RIVER. 

TWO TRAINS each way between CHICAGO and MINNEAPOLIS and ST. PAUL, via the famous 


ALBERT LEA ROUTE. 


A New and Direct Line, via Seneca and Kankakee, has recently been opened, between Newport News, Richmond, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis and La Fayette, and Council Bluffs, St. Paul, Minneapolis and intermediate points. 
All Through Passengers carried on Fast Express Trains. 
For more detailed information, see Maps and Folders, which may be obtained, as well as Tickets, at all principal 
Ticket Offices in the United States and Canada, or of : 


R. R. CABLE, EK. ST. JOHN, 


Pres’t & Gen’l Manager, Gen’l Ticket & Pass’r Ag’t. 


CHICAGO 
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Solid Tenies Daily 


Niagara alls in broad daylight, with Through Palace Cars to N. 


—CHICaAGO TO BUFFALO without change of any class of cars. Careeing Suspension Bridge and passing 


YORK and BOSTON without change. 


eked ao ON SEL rea ee. LN 


FOR ALL NEW ENGLAND. 


W. E. DAVIS, Asst. Genl. Pass Agt. 


E. H. HUGHES, Genl. Western Pass. Agt., 103 South Clark street, Chicago. 


W. J. SPICER, Genl. Manager, 
GEO. 8B. REEVE, Traffic Manager. 





THE CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE 
& ST. PAUL 


RAILWAY COMPANY 


owns and operates nearly 5,000 miles of thoroughly equipped 
road in Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota and Dakota. 


It is the Short Line and Best Route between all 
principal points in the Northwest and Far West. 


For maps, time tables, rates of passage and freight, etc., 
apply to the nearest station agent of the Cutcaco, MIL- 
WAUKEE & St. Paun Rariway, or to any Railroad Agent 
anywhere in the United States or Canada. 


A. V. H. CARPENTER, 


Gen'! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 


GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 


Ass’t Gen'l Pass. and Tkt. Agt, 


R. MILLER, 


@Gen'l Manager. 


J. F. TUCKER, 


Ass't Gen’! Manager. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 





"For notice in reference to Special Excursions, change3 
of time, and other items of interest in connection with the 
CurcaGco, MinwavKEE & St. Paut Rariway, please refer 
to the Special Announcement columns of this magazine. 


Fra Chicago 
til Dakota, 


vin: ticsinienet Seca ede oes 
Chicago, 
RUirlwankee 
og St. Pant 


BHanen, 


Den stérste Banei Verden (5,000 Mil) under een Bestyrelse. 

Om Underretning angaaende Billetter, Fragt, etc., hen- 
vend Dig til den niirmeste Stations Agent. 

Angaaende frit Regjeringsland i Dakota skriv til A.V. H. 
CARPENTER, General Passageer-Agent, eller til W. E. 
PowELL, Emigrations. -Agent. 

Angaaende ernbaneland og Bylotter i Wisconsin, Iowa 
og Minnesota, henviind Dig til 

H. G. Havean, Landkommissir. 
Banens Hovedkontor og Embedsmiind ere i Milwaukee. 


Vi valfarte aldrig til Helgenen St. Iago, 

Men heller vi reise til Staden Chicago. 

Dog blir det os lidt for broget og traaki, 

Vi gjér et Besig i det skjinne Milwaukee, 

Og, vil vi gaa ud i det lystige Vesten. 

Vi spender for Kjiirren den dampende Hesten. 


Chicago, Miilwankee og St. Pani, 


Os stedse vil fire frem til vort Maal, 

wet Lynets Fart den afsted os kjirer, 
birer for os de stirste — 

y fort Du reise og viire try; 

Saa siit Dig kun tristig op me dens Ryg. 
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Chieago & Grand Trunk, Detroit, Grand Haven 
& Milwaukee, and Grand Trunk Railways. 
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VIA NIAGARA FALLS. 








Solid Trains Daily._CHICAGO TO BUFFALO without change of any class of cars. Crossing Suspension Bridge i 
Niagara Falls in broad daylight, with Through Palace Cars to NEW YORK and BOSTON without aman. aha 


ie kt BOSTON VERRoOVUG= LI sS 


FOR ALL NEW ENGLAND. 


W. E. DAVI8, Asst. Genl. Pass Agt. 


E. H. HUGHES, Genl. Western Pass. Agt., 103 South Clark Street, Chicago. 


W. J. SPICER, Genl. Manager. 
GEO. B. REEVE, Traffic Manager. 








Breatues there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to his wite hath said, 
** T will a flower garden make, 

Both for my own and thy dear sake, 

And sow with seeds to come up quick, 

Which you, of course, will buy of Vick 

If such there be, I pray repent, 

And have an order quickly sent. 

Then sweet thy rest, I’m sure, will be, 

And thy dear wife will smile on thee. 
The Gurpk is a work of 150 pages, Colored Plates, 1000 
illustrations, with descriptions of the best Flowers and 
Vegetables, prices of Seeds and plants, and how to grow 
them. It tells you what you want for the garden, and 
how to get it. Printed in English and German. Price 
only 19 cents, which may be deducted from first order. 


BUY ONLY VICK’S SEEDS, AT HEADQUARTERS. 
JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N.Y. 
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The Hartley Reclining Ghair Go. 


tie best RECLINING CHAIR 
Sam AN) LOUNGE 


In the world for Comfort, 
Durability and 
. Price. 









Our Lounge hasall 
the reclining posi- 
tions, and makes a 
fine single bed. 


Catalogue 


209 WasasH Ave., CHICAGO, ILL 


Tue Lonpon Times or ENGLAND, says: It is the best Dic- 
tionary of the Language. 


WEBSTER 


In various Styles of Binding, with and 
without Patent Index. 





‘oun 





American Dictionary, and nearly 3 times the number of Engravings. 








A NEW PRONOUNCING 


GAZETTEER 


OF THE WORLD, 
Containing over 25,000 Titles, describing the 
Countries, Cities, Towns, and Natural Feat- 
ures of every part of the Globe. 


IT IS THE STANDARD 
Authority with the U. 8. Supreme Court and in 
the Gov’t Printing Office, and is recommended 
by the State Sup’ts of Schools in 36 States, and 

by over 50 College Presidents. 

It isan invaluable companion in every School 
and at every Fireside. GET THE BEST. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 
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The latest edition has 3000 more words in its vacabulary than are found in any other 





It is a monumental work, a noble tribute to our grand old 
mother-tongue.—Canadian Educational Monthly, Toronto. 








SEND 25 cents for a unique and original Cook 
Book. Ladies’ names accompany the 
recipes. J. E. DEFEBAUGH, 

26 Times Building, Chicago. 


THOS. P. SIMPSON, Wash- 
PATENTS ington, D.C. No pay asked 
for patent until .obtained. 


Write for Inventor’s Guide. 
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OL. T. H. MONSTERY, 
School at Arms and Boxing, 
155 RANDOLPH ST., 
Cuicaco, Itt. 


AS. RASK, 
Cigars and Smokers’ Articles, 
130 MILWAUKEE AVE., 


Cuicaco, Itt. 


Possess GLISTRUP, 


N. SCHMIDT, 


County Constable, *. PHOTOGRAPHER, 

At Chas.W.Woodman’s Court, next 

door to Desplaines St. Police Stati’n. 
Cuicaco, ILL, 


302 MitwavukeE Ave., Cuicaco, Int 


Card Photographs, $1.00 per doz, 
Cabinets, $2.00 per doz. 





LE G. GUDMUNDSON, 
0 Attorney & Counselor at Law 
(Skandinavisk Advokat), 
17 Waldo Place, next to Desplaines 
St. Police Court. Residence 174 W. 
Indiana St., Cuicaco, ILL. 





RS. MAGNUSSON-JEWETT 
(Pupil of Maestro Lamperti, 
Milan, Italy), will receive a 

limited number of Doc sy in Oper- 
atic, Oratorio and 
Res., 502 Webster Ave., Chicago. 


allad Singing. 


Shaan FABER, 





ARCHITECT, 
14 Fowler St., opp. Wicker Park, 
Cuicaco, Ix. 


R. H. C. MAGNUSSON, 
DENTIST, 


Room 2g, Central Music Halil, 
CHicaco, Iu. 
Difficult operations in dentistry a 
specialty 








The Great Thoroughfare to the 
Northwest. 


THE SAINT PAUL, 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ano MANITOBA 


RAILW AT; 
WITH ITS 


1,500 MILES OF ROAD 


Is the only line extending through the 


PARK REGION OF MINNESOTA, 


TO ALL PRINCTPAL POINTS IN 
Red River Valley, 
Northen Minnesota, 
Northern Dakota. 


The Shortest Route to 
Farco, WAHPETON, 
Fereus FAt.s, MoorHEAD, 
CASSELTON, GLYNDON, 
Sauk CENTRE, BRECKENRIDGE, 
Moris. 


The Only Line to 


GRAND ForEs, Deviu’s LAKE, 


WINNIPEG, GRAFTON, 

C 3:00 xSTON, HILLSBORO, 
MAYVILLE, PORTLAND, 
ADA, LARIMORE, 
Hope, ALEXANDRIA 


And to Devit’s LAKE and TurRTLE Mount- 
AIN DISTRICTS, 


in which there is now the largest area of the 
most desirable vacant Government Lands in 
the United States. 

The lands of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & 


Manitoba Railway Co. in Minnesota, are partic- 
ularly desirable for all classes of farming, are 


offered at very low wg ey and easy terms of 
payment, and it will be to the advantage of all 
seeking new homes to examine them before 
purchasing elsewhere. 

Maps and pamphlets describing the coun- 
try, giving rates of fare to settlers, etc., mailed 
FREE to any address, by 


A. L. MOHLER, 
Land and Immigration Comm’r. 
Cc. H. WARREN, 


General Passenger Agent, 
St. P., M. & M. R’y, St. Pavt.,, Minn. 
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Vice-Pres. & Gen” 


MAN 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE Q@EOGRAPHY OF THIS COUN] 
TRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 
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GO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R’Y 
By the central_position of its line, connects the 
East and the West by the shortest route, and car- 
ries passengers, without change of cars, between 
Chicago and Kansas City, Council Bluffs, L: 
worth, Atchison, Minneapolis and St. "Paul. 
connects in Union Depots with all the principal 
lines of road between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
Oceans. Its equipment is unrivaled and magnifi- 
cent, being composed of Most Comfortable and 


66 
ALBERT LEA ROUTE.”’ 

__A New and Direct Line, via Seneca and Kanka- 

\ has recently beev. nnened betwean Vichmond 
« » #folk, We ren 
| ~<da, Nashville, Louisville, Lexington, Cincinnati, 
Lafayette, and Omaha, Minneap- 

iand St. Paul and intermediate points. 

All Through Passengers Travel on Fast Express 
rain: 


ains. 
Tickets for sale at all principal Ticket Offices in 
the United States and Canada. 


Baggage checked through and rates of fare al- 
Ways as low as competitors that offer less advan- 


ews, Chattanooga, Atlanta, Au- 


- ea information, get the Mapsand Fold- 
e 


CREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


At your nearest Ticket Office, or address 


E. ST. JOHN, 
1M’g'r, Gen’! Tkt. & Pass, Agi. 
CHICACO. 











| tr’d Catalogue 


| and Price List. 


209 Wabash Ave., 


The Hartley Reclining Ghair Go, 


| Make the best Reclining ChairdsLounge >... 


For Comfort, Durability&Price. 
Send for Illus- @& 2 : 






Chicago, Ill. 





FREDERIKSEN & CO., 


Lands and 
Colonization, 


181 East Washington St , Chicago, 
AT LOW PRICES AND ON EASY 
TERMS, 


250,000 ACRES 


Carefully selected Railway and State lands In 


NORTHERN IOWA AND SOUTHERN 
MINNESOTA. 


OUR NORTHWESTERN LANDS 
are located within a few miles of the Iowa & 
Dakota and Southern Minnesota divisions of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, in 
the counties of Kossuth and Emmet, in North- 
ern Iowa, and Nobles, Cottonwood, Jackson, 
Martin, Watonwan, Redwood, Brown, Fari- 
bault, Freeborn, Fillmore, Winona and Hous- 
ton, in Southern Minnesota, besides a tract of 
50,000 acres in the counties of Renville, Kandi- 
yohiand Chippewa, ninety miles west of Minne- 
apolis. The crops include all those raised in 
the Central Eastern States, the staples being 
Wheat, Oats, Rye, Barley, Corn, Flax, Potatoes, 
and all Root Crops, while, owing to the abun- 
dance and richness of the native “ blue joint” 
and other greases. the fine atmosphere and the 
purity of the water, opportunities ure afforded 
for Stock and Dairy Farming excelled in no 
section of the United States. 

Our Kansas lands are from the land = 
of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe R. R. 
(which has now disposed of all. its lands), and 
are located on the main line of the road, a por- 
tion near the city of Ellinwood, in Rice, Reno 
and Stafford counties, and the balance farther 
west in Ford and Hodgeman counties, being 
shown by our agent from Dodge City. 

Prices for Minnesota lands, $6 to $9 per acre ; 
in Kansas, $5 to $10 per acre, on easy terms of 
payment. 


LAND EXCURSIONS. 


Our popular Excursions, which have been 
so successfully conducted the past five years, 
will continue from all points to our lands where 
— of five or more will organize to make a 

rip to our lands together, when tickets can be 

secured at lowest excursion rates. Locating 
agents will be in readiness with their teams, 
prepared to show the lands. On application, 
full particulars about these excursions will be 
promptly and cheerfully given. We have also 
ready at our office for distribution printed mat- 
ter and maps descriptive of our lands in Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Kansas and Texas. All letters of 
inquiry fully answered without delay. Write 
or call in person at our office. 


FREDERIKSEN & CO., 


181 E. Washington St., Chicago. 
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tne beet RECLINING CHATR 
Sam AN) LOUNGE 


In the world for Comfort, 
Durability and 
Price. 


Our Lounge hasall '¥ 

the reclining posi- 7] 
tions, and makes ‘a 
fine single bed. 


i” © Send for 
iy Catalogue 


=s 


209 WasBasH Ave., CHICAGO, ILL 


Publisher's fA 
The Hartley Reclining Chair Go, 





win Alden & Bro. 


For cost of advertising in any paper or 
list of papers published in the United 
States or Canada, send to the ADVERTIS- 
ING AGENCY of EDWIN ALDEN & BRO., 


s . . 
incinnati, 4/New York 
Gir 5th & Vine Sis., ? / 140 Wn Ore: 
*,* Our **Newspaper Combinations,” a book of 
124 pages, containing prices of advertising, full 
instructions, etc., sent on receipt of 10c. Our **Am. 
Newspaper Catalogue,” containing names of 
every newspaper published in the U. S. and Can- 
ada, sent on receipt of price, $1.50. Estimates free. 


vertising Agents, 





SCIE 


The most Popular Weekly newspaper devoted 
toscience, mechanics, engineering discoveries, in- 
ventions and patents ever published. Every num- 
ber illustrated with splendid engravings. This 
publication furnishes a most valuable encyclopedia 
of information which no person should be without. 
The popularity of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is 
such that its circulation nearly equals that of all 
other papers of its class combined. Price. $3.20a 
ear. Discount toClubs. Sold by all newsdealers. 
UNN & CO., Publishers, No. 361Broadway, N. Y 


Munn & Co. have 
ATEN also had Thirty- 
® Eight years* 
es practice before 
the Patent Office and have prepared 
more than One Hundred Thou-= 
and _ applications for patents in tho 
Balsa States and foreign countries. 
Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copy-rights, 
Assignments, and all other papers for 
securing to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, France, 
Germany and.other foreign countries, pre- 
pared at short notice and on reasonable terms. 
Information as to obtaining patents cheer- 
fully given without charge. and-books of 
information sent free. Patents obtained 
through Munn & Co. are noticed in the Scientific 
American free. Tho advantage of such notice is 
well understood by all persons who wish to dis- 
ose of their patents. 
prAddress MUNN & CO.. Office SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 361 Broadway, New York 


NTIFIC AMERICAN 
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Make the best Reclining ChairAiLounge..::: ame 
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209 Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 











HOUSE RENTING, 


Loans and Real Estate. 


LIFE AND FIRE INSURANCE 


A SPECIALTY. 


409 Milwaukee Avenue, 


.o-<¢CHIGAGO. 


Corner Carpenter Street. 





FREDERIKSEN & CO., 


Lands and Colonization, 


51 South Clark Street, Chicago, 


OFFER 


AT LOW PRICES AND ON EASY TERMS, 
50,000 ACRES 


Carefully selected Railway and State Lands in 


Northern lowa and Southern Minnesota, 





OUR NORTHWESTERN LANDS 


are located within.a few miles of the Iowa & Dakota and 
Southern Minnesota divisions of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway, in the counties of Kossuth and Emmett, in North- 
ern Iowa, and Nobles, Cottonwood, Jackson, Martin, Watonwan, 
Redwood, Brown, Faribault, Freeborn, Fillmore, Winona and 
Houston, in Southern Minnesota, besides a tract of 50,000 acres 
in the counties of Renville, Kandiyohiand Chippewa, ninety miles 
west of Minneapolis. The crops include all those raised in the 
Central Eastern States, the staples being Wheat, Oats, Rye, 
Barley, Corn, Flax, Potatoes, and all Root ONE: while owing 
to the abundance and richness of the native ‘“‘ blue joint” and 
other grasses, the fine atmosphere and the purity of the water, 
opport nities ure afforded for Stock and Dairy Farming ex- 
celled in no section of the United States. 

Our -Kansas lands are from the land grant of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe R. R. (which has now disposed of all its 
lands), and are located on the main line of the road, a portion 
near the city of Ellinwood, in Rice, Reno and Stafford counties, 
and the balance farther west in Ford and Hodgeman counties, 
being shown by our agent from Dodge City. 

Prices for Minnesota lands, $6 to $9 per acre; in Kansas, $5 to 


| $10 per acre, on easy terms of payment. 


LAND EXCURSIONS. 


Our popular Excursions, which have been so successfully 
conducted the past five years, will continue from all points to 
our lands where parties of five or more will organize to make a 
trip to our lands together, when tickets can be secured at lowest 


| excursion rates. Locating agents willbe in readiness with their 


teams, prepared to show the lands. On application, full particu- 
lars about these excursions will be promptly and cheerfully 
given. We have also ready at our office for distribution printed 
matter and maps descriptive of our lands in Minnesota, Iowa, 
Kansas and Texas. All letters of inquiry fully answered with- 
out delay. Write or call in person at our office. 


FREDERIKSEN & CO., 
51 SOUTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO. 
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war Grand Trunk, Detroit, Grand Haven { quence & 
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amined and passed Customs and 
checked to destination at our Depot 
in Chicago, thereby avoiding an- 
noyance or delay at the Canadian 
frontier. 


DINING CARS 


On Fast Express Trains. 


sag, Y PULLMAN LINE THROUGH 
THE ONLY PULLMAN LINE THROUGH 
THE ONLY ‘PULLMAN LINE TO NEW 


ENGLAND. 
AND THE ONLY PULLMAN LINE EAST 
VIA NIAGARA FALLS. 
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Solid Trains Daily._CHICAGO TO BUFFALO without change of any class of cars. Crossing Suspension Bridge and passing 


Niagara Falls in broad daylight, with Through Palace Cars to 


'W YORE and BOSTON without change. 


hit ioe. ON “SCE ROUG ee tata Si 


FOR ALL NEW ENGLAND. 


W. E. DAVIS, Asst. Genl. Pass Agt. 


E. H. HUGHES, Genl. Western Pass. Agt., 103 South Clark Street, Chicago. 


W. J. SPICER, Genl. Manager. 
GEO. B. REEVE, Traffic Manager. 





THE CHICAGO, 
.MILWAUKEE 
& ST. PAUL 


RAILWAY COMPANY 


owns and operates nearly 5,000 miles of thoroughly equipped 
road in Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota and Dakota. 


It is the Short Line and Best Route between all 
principal points in the Northwest and Far West. 


For maps, time tables, rates of passage and freight, etc., 
apply to the nearest station agent of the Cmicaco, MIL- 
WAUKEE & Str. Paun Rarmway, or to any Railroad Agent 
anywhere in the United States or Canada. 


R. MILLER, 
Gen’! Manager. 


J. F. TUCKER, 


Ass’t Gen’! Manager. 


A. V. H. CARPENTER, 


Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 


GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 


Ass't Gen'l Pass. and Tkt. Agt, 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 





("For notice in reference to Special Excursions, changes | 


| 
of time, and other items of interest in connection with the 


Cuicaco, MinwavKg&E & St. Paut Rarway, please refer 


to the Special Announcement columns of this magazine. 


Fra Ohicago 
til Dakota, 


Sit thes eats os ae 
Chicago, 
Riilwankee 
og St. Danl 


Den stérste Banei Verden (5,000 Mil) under een Bestyrelse. 

Om Underretning angaaende Billetter, Fragt, etc., hen- 
vend Dig til den nirmeste Stations Agent. 

Angaaende frit Regjeringsland i Dakota skriv til A.V. H. 
CARPENTER, General Passageer-Agent, eller til W. E. 
PowELL, Emigrations-Agent. 

Angaaende Jernbaneland og Bylotter i Wisconsin, Iowa 
og Minnesota, henviind Dig til 

H. G. Havuean, Landkommissir. 
Banens Hovedkontor og Embedsmiind ere i Milwaukee. 


Banen, 





Vi valfarte aldrig til Helgenen St. Iago, 

Men heller vi reise til Staden Chicago. 

Dog blir det os lidt for broget og traaki, 

Vi gjér et Beség i det skjGune Milwaukee, 

Og, vil vi gaa ud i det lystige Vesten. 
Vispender for Kjiirren den dampende Hesten. 


Chicago, Milwaukee og St. Pant, 


Os stedse vil fére frem til vort Maal, 
Med Lynets Fart den afsted os kjirer, 
Og biirer for os de stérste Birer. 

Vil fort Du reise og viire tryg, 

Saa siit Dig kun tristig op paa dens Ryg. 
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WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS COUNTRY, WILL SEE BY 
EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 

















Engr’s, Chicago. 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R’Y, 


Being the Great Central Line, affords to travelers, by reason of its unrivaled geographical position, the shortest and best 
route between the East, Northeast and Southeast, and the West, Northwest and Southwest. 

- = literally and strictly true, that its connections are all of the principal lines of road between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. 

By its main line and branches it reaches Chicago, J-liet, Peoria, Ottawa, La Salle, Geneseo, Moline and Rock Island, 
in Illinois; Davenport, Muscatine, Washington, Keokuk, Knoxville, Oscaloosa, Fairfield, Des Moines, West Liberty, 
Iowa City, Atlantic, Avoca, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Center and Council Bluffs, in Iowa; Gallatin, Trenton, Cameron 
and Kansas City, in Missouri, and Leavenworth and Atchison, in Kansas, and the hundreds of cities, villages and towns 
intermediate. The 


“Great Rock Island Route,” 


As it is familiarly called, offers to travelers all the advantages and comforts incident to a smooth track, safe bridges, 
Union Depots at all connecting points, Fast Express Trains, composed of COMMODIOUS, WELL VENTILATED, 
WELL HEATED, FINELY UPHOLSTERED and ELEGANT DAY COACHES; a line of the MOST MAG. 
NIFICENT RECLINING CHAIR CARS ever built; PULLMAN’S latest designed and handsomest PALACK 
SLEEPING CARS, and DINING CARS that are acknowledged by press and people to be the FINEST RUN 
UPON ANY ROAD IN THE COUNTRY, and in which superior meals are served to travelers at the low rate of 
SEVENTY FIVE CENTS EACH 

THREE TRAINS each way between CHICAGO and the MISSOURI RIVER. 

TWO TRAINS each way between CHICAGO and MINNEAPOLIS and ST. PAUL, via the famous 


ALBERT LEA. ROUTE. 


A New and Direct Line, via Seneca and Kankakee, has recently been opened, between Newport News, Richmond, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis and La Fayette, and Council Bluffs, St. Paul, Minneapolis and intermediate points. 
All Through Passengers carried on Fast Express Trains. 
For more detailed information, see Maps and Folders, which may be obtained, as well as Tickets, at all principal 
Ticket Offices in the United States and Canada, or of 


R. R. CABLE, KE. ST. JOHN, 


Pres’t & Gen’l Manager, Gen’l Ticket & Pass’r Ag’t. 


CHICAGO, 
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Canadian Passengers 


can now have their Baggage ex- 
amined and passed Customs and 
checked to destination at our Depot 
in Chicago, thereby avoiding an- 
noyance or delay at the Canadian 
frontier. 


DINING CARS 


On Fast Express Trains. 











v*N. 2 es or THE ONLY PULLMAN LINE THROUGH 

~ HOON Fise. PRD} O MICHIGAN. 
Sem. le * N : THE ONLY PULLMAN LINE THROUGH 

—— presto CANADA. 
Sn eee be THE ONLY PULLMAN LINE TO NEW 

NAS YL WAN 7 yy ENGLAND. 
ee ta m Zizy AND THE ONLY PULLMAN LINE EAST 

— re: then. 5. (ZZ VIA NIAGARA FALLS. 








Solid Trains Daily._CHICAGO TO BUFFALO without change of any class of cars. Crossing Suspension Bridge and passing 


Niagara Fallsin broad daylight, with Through Palace Cars to N. 


YORK and BOSTON without change. 


oe cat LL OLN: Se OU aa OTN Ee 


FOR ALL 
W. £. DAVIS, Asst. Genl. Pass Agt. 


E. H. HUGHES, Genl. Western Pass. Agt., 103 South Clark street, Chicago. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


W. J. SPICER, Genl. Manager. 
GEO. B. REEVE, Traffic Manager. 





THE CHICAGO, 
. MILWAUKEE 
& ST. PAUL 


RAILWAY COMPANY 


owns and operates nearly 5,000 miles of thoroughly equipped 
road in Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota and Dakota. 


It is the Short Line and Best Route between all 
principal points in the Northwest and Far West. 


For maps, time tables, rates of passage and freight, etc., 
apply to the nearest station agent of the Cuicaco, MIL- 
WAUKEE & Sr. Paurt Rariway, or to any Railroad Agent 
anywhere in the United States or Canada. 


R. MILLER, 


Gen’! Manager. 


J. F. TUCKER, 


Ass't Gen'] Manager. 


A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 


GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 


Ass't Gen'l Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 





t~For notice in reference to Special Excursions, changes 
of time, and other items of interest in connection with the 


Cuicaco, MrinwavKeEE & St. Paut Rariiway, please refer | 


to the Special Announcement columns of this magazine. 





Fra Chicago 
til Dakota, 


ian thw igoc& Sacelign Vale one 
Chicago, 

Milwankee 
og St. Dant 


Den stérste Banei Verden (& 900 Mil) under een Bestyrelse. 

Om Underretning angaaende Billetter, Fragt, etc., hen- 
vend Dig til den niirmeste Stations Agent. 

Angaaende frit Regjeringsland i Dakota skriv til A.V. H. 
CARPENTER, General Passageer-Agent, eller til W: E. 
PowELL, Emigrations Agent. 

Angaaende Jernbaneland og Bylotter i Wisconsin, Iowa 
og Minnesota, henviind Dig til 

H. G: Havean, Landkommissir. 
Banens Hovedkontor og Embedsmiind ere i Milwaukee. 


BHanen, 


Vi valfarte aldrig til Helgenen St. Iago, 

Men heller vi reise til Staden Chicago. 

Dog blir det os lidt for broget og traaki, 

Vi gjér et Beség i det skjinne Milwaukee, 

Og, vil vi gaa ud i det lystige Vesten. 

Vi spender for Kjiirren den dampende Hesten. 


Chicago, Milwaukee og St. Pant, 


Os stedse vil fére frem til vort Maal, 
Med Lynets Fart den afsted os kjirer, 
Og biirer for os de stirste Birer. 

Vil fort Du reise og viire tryg, 

Saa siit Dig kun tristig op paa dens Ryg. 
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| —-- TURNOUIST BROS 


“TAILORING PARLORS. 


13 Washington Avenue South. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Cc ARK & LONGLEY 


PRINTERS, 
308 DEARBORN STREET, 


| 


Cigars 


CuicaGo, ILu. 





AS. RASK, 


130 MILWAUKEE AVE., 
C 


| ‘Page GLISTRUP, 
and Smokers’ Articles, | 
At Chas. W. 
Inu. 


HICAGO, Station, CurcaGo, IL. 


County Constable, 


Woodman’s Court, 
next door to Desplaines St. Police 


t* N. SCHMIDT, 

2 PHOTOGRAPHER, 
302 MILWAUKEE AVE.,CHi1cago, [Lu. 
Card Photographs, $1.00 per doz. 





LE G. GUDMUNDSON, 
Attorney & Counselor at Law, 
(Skandinavisk Advokat). 
Chicago and Milwaukee Avenues, 
Residence 174 W. Indiana St., Cut- 


caco, ILL. Res., 





RS. MAGNUSSON-JEWETT 
(Pupil of Maestro Lamperti, 
Milan, Italy), will receive a 

limited number of pupils in Op- 
eratic, Oratorio and Ballad Singing. 
502 Webster Ave., 


sai FABER, 


Chicago. CHICAGO, 





The Great Thoroughfare to the 
Northwest. 


THE SAINT PAUL, 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
and MANITOBA 


RAILWAY, 
WITF ITs 
1,500 MILES OF ROAD 


Is the only line extending through the 


Park Region of Minnesota, 


TO ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS IN 
Red River Valley, 
Northern Minnesota, 
Northern Dakota. | 
The Shortest Route to 


WAHPETON, 
MOooRHEAD, 
GLYNDON, 
BRECKENRIDGE. 


FarGo, 
FERGUS FALLs, 
CASSELTON, 
Sauk CENTRE, 
Morris. 

The Only Line to 


GRAND Forks, DeEvIL’s LAKE, 
WINNIPEG, 
CROOKSTON, 
MAYVILLE, 
Apa, LARIMORE, 
Hope, ALEXANDRIA, 


And to Dreviw’s LAKE and TurRTLE Movun- 
TAIN DisTRICTS, 


in which there is now the largest area of | 
the most desirable vacant Government 
Lands in the United States. 

The lands of the St. Paul, Minneapolis | 
& Manitoba Railway Co. in Minnesota are | 
particularly desirable for all classes of | 
farming, are offered at very low prices and 
easy terms of payment, and it will be to 
the advantage of all seeking new homes | 
to examine them before purchasing else- | 
where. 

Maps and pamphlets denrabiiets. the 
country, giving rates of fare to settlers, 
etc., mailed FREE to any address, by 


A. lL. MOHLER, 
Land and Immigration Comm’r, 


Cc. H. WARREN, 
General Passenger Agent, 
St. P., M. & M. R’y, $ T. PauL, Minn 


HILLSBORO, 
PORTLAND, 


x 7 | Ri 
GRaF TON, | Pullman Palace Parlor and 
| Dining Cars Proriding eis excellent meals, and—betw een 

ose 


Make the best Reclining Chairds[ounge 


ARCHITECT, 
14 Fowler St., opp. Wicker Park, 


IuL. 





Cabinets, $2.00 per dozen. 
p* Il. C. MAGNUSSON, 
DENTIST, 
Room 29 Central Music Hall, 
Cuicaco, ILL, 
Difficult operations in dentistry a 
specialty. 








tA MAN - 


WH 1S UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 


= srebhedel WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE _ 








‘CHICAGO, ROCK LAND & PACIFI RAILWAY. 


| eipal reason of} its central position, close relation to prin- 


lines East of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
we points West, Northwest and Soe. = _ = 
| only true middle link in that transcontinent 
| Swhic ich invites and facilitates travel gad ee one in. 
direction between the Atlantic and Pac’ 
The Rock Island main line and Gana include Chi- 
Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 


| and Hook island, in Illinois; Davenport, Huscatine, } 
Fairfield, um Ww: . Oskaloosa, West Lib- | 


e 

rty, Ee City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, At- 
vr Be Knoxvi e, Audubon, Harlan, G Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in Iowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Joseph. | 
Cameron and d Kansas City, in Missouri; Tea vemworth 

and, Atchison, in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, | Minnesota; Watertown, in Dakota, and 
hundreds of intermediate cities, town ns and villages. 


/ The Creat Rock Island Route 
Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Sa: ety to to those 
— el over it. Its roadbed is thorough y ballasted. Its 

rack is of heavy steel. Its bridges are solid structures | 
bs stone and iron. Its rolling stock is perfect as human 
skill can make it. It has all the safety appliances that | 
mechanical genius has invented and experience proved 
valuable. Its practical operation is conservative and 
methodical—its discipline strict and exacting. The lux- 
ury of its passenger yo is unequaled in 

| the West—unsurpassed in the wo 
All Express Trains between Chicago and the Missouri 
ver consist of comfortable Day Coaches, magnificent 
leeping Cars, elegant | 


| Chicago, St. 
| Reclining Chair Cars. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
| Is the direct, favorite line between Chicago and Mi: nne- 
apolis and St. Pz oy Over this route solid Fast Expres: 
Trains run daily to the summer resorts, picturesque 
localities and hunting and fishing grounds of Iowa and | 
Bae The rich wheat ficids and grazing lands of 
nt r Dakota are reached via Watertown. A short 
desirat ble route, via Seneca and Kankakee, offers supe | 
rior inducements to travelers betwecn Cincinnati n- 
| Gianepolis, Lafayette wna Council Binfts, St. Joseph, | 
ges son, Leavenworth, Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. 
ul and intermediate points. y. lasses of patrons, 
ecially families, ladies and children, receive from 
cials and employes ee Rock Island trains protection, 
ectful courtesy and kindly attention. 
rospe Tickets, Maps, Folders—obtainable at all principal 
Ticket Offices in the United States and Canada—or any 
desired information, address, 


a 2.92 E. ST. JOHN 
ey CHICAGO, i= Tkt. & P ass-S8 


hison and Kansas City—restful 


es 


CABLE, 
t & Gen'l a eT, 


The Harley Reclining GhairGo. 


in the 
world 


For Comfort, Durability« Price. 
Send for Illus-@ 
tr’d Catalogue fig 
and Price List. 


209 Wabash Ave. culeene, iil. 


Vither 


who | 


FREDERIKSEN & CO., 


Lands and 
Colonization, 


181 E. Washington St., Chicago, 


——OFFER—— 


iat Low Prices and on Easy Terms 


230,000 ACRES 


Carefully = ted Railway and State Lands in 


‘Northern lowa and Southern 
Minnesota, 


santhdpedion 


OUR NORTHWESTERN LANDS 


are located within a few miles of the Iowa & 
Dakota and Southern Minnesota divisions of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, in the 
counties of Kossuth and Emmet, in Northern 
| Iowa, and Nobles, Cottonwood, Jackson Martin, 
Watonwan, Redwood, Brown, Faribault, Freeborn, 
| Fillmore, Winona and Houston in Southern Min- 
nesota, besides a tract of 50,000 acres in the coun- 
| ties of Renv.: ille, Kandiyohi ‘and Chippewa, ninety 
miles west of Minneapolis. The crops include all 
those raised in the Central Eastern States, the 
staples being Wheat, Oats, Rye, Barley, Corn, 
Flax, Potatoes, and all Root Cro 8, while owing 
to the abundance and richness of the native “ blue 
joint” and other grasses, the fine atmosphere and 
the purity of the water, opportunities are afforded 
| for Stock and Dairy Farming excelled in-no section 
of the United States. 

Our Kansas lands are from the land grant of the 
| Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. (w hich has now 
| disposed of all its lands), and are located on the 
| main line of the road, a portion near the city of 

Ellinwood, in Rice, Reno and Stafford counties, 

and the balance farther west in Ford and Hodge- 

jaan counties, being shown by our agent from 

Dodge City. 

Prices for Minnesota lands, $6 to $9 per acre; in 

Kansas, $5 to $10 per acre, On easy terms or pay- 

ment. 





——— 


LAND EXCURSIONS. 


Our popular Excursions, which have been so suc- 
cessfully conducted for the past five years, will 
continue from all points to our lands where parties 
of five or more will organize to make a trip to our 
lands together, when tickets can be secured at 
lowest excursion rates. Locating agents will be in 
readiness with their teams prepees to show the 
lands. On application, full particulars about 
these excursions will be promptly and cheerfully 
given. We have also ready at our office for distri- 
| bution printed matter and maps descriptive of our 
lands in Minnesota, lowa, Kansas and Texas. All 
letters of inquiry fully answered without delay. 
| Write or call in person at our oftice. 


FREDERIKSEN & CO,, 


| 181 E. Washington St., Chicago. 











